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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE DATE OF ZOROASTER .' 


By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 


PROFESSOR Iw COLUMDIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CHrY. 





Presented to the Society April 18th, 1895, 





Gnrar men are the children of their age. Heirs to the heritage 
of the past, they are charged with the stewardship of the posses- 
sions to be handed down to the future. Summing up within 
themselves the influences of the times that call them forth, 
stamped with the impress of their day, their spirit in turn shows 
its reflex upon the age that gives them birth. We read them in 
their age ; we read their age in them. So itis of the prophets 
and sages, religious teachers and interpreters, which have 
since the world began, The tetching of à prophet is the voice 
of the age in which he lives; his preaching is the echo of the 
heart of the people of his day. ‘The era of a prophet is therefore 
not without its historic significance; it is an event that marks 
fn epoch in the life of mankind, The age of most of the great 
religious teachers of antiquity is comparatively well known ; but 
‘wide diversity prevails with regard to the date at which lran's 
ancient prophet Zoroaster lived and taught ; yet his appearance 
must have had its national significance in the land between the 
Indus and the Tigris ; and the great religious movement which he 
set on foot must have wrought changes and helped to shape the 
course of events in the early history of Iran. ‘The treatment of 
this question forms the subject of the present paper. 

‘The Avesta itself gives us no direct information in 
the inquiry as to the date of Zoroaster. It presents, indeed, a 

jicture of the life and times; we read accounts of King Vishtaspa, 
the Constantine of the faith ; but the fragments that remain of 
the sacred texts present no absolutely clear allusions to contem- 
rary events that, might decisively bx the era. . Tho existing 
liversity of opinion with reference to Zoroaster’s date is largely 
due to this fact and to certain incongruities in other ancient states 
‘ments on the subject. ‘The allusions of antiquity to this subject 
may conveniently be divided into three groups : 
? This paper forms a companion-piece to the present writers diseus- 
sion of “Zatoaster's Native Place’ i J-d,0.8, xvi 221-280, 
vor. xvm. 1 
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I. First, those references that assign to Zoroaster the extrav- 
agant date B. C. 6000. 
IL Second, such allusions as connect his name with the more or 
Tess legendary Ninus and the uncertain Semiramis, 
TIL Thied, the traditional date, placing the era of Zovoaster’s 
teaching at some time during the sixth century B. C. 

‘All the material will first be presented under the headings A. 
ATL, and A.IIL; then a detailed discussion of the data, p: 
16-13, under the heading B; and, finally, a summary of results, 
under the heading C, pages 19-22. 














SYNOPSIS OF DIVISION A. 


ALL, Classical passages placing Zoroaster at 6000 B. C. 
Pliny the Hides: 
5. Plutarch. 

&; Scholion to Plato. 
& Diogenes Laertius. 
9. Lactantius. 

£ Suidas, 

& Georgius Syncellus. 

ALTE, Passages associnting Zoroaster's name with Semiramis and Ninus, 
‘a. Ktesine- 

%, Kephalion, 

©. Moses of Khorni. 

@. Theon. 

5. Justin. 

£ Arnobius. 

g Bucbius 
Orosius, 





1" Suidas. 
i. Snorra Bada. 
X. Bar ^AI. 
A.III. The native tradition as to Zoroaster's date. 
‘a. Arda-i Viral. 
, Bundahish. 
e Albirint. 
3. Masta. 


g. Firdausl, 
f. The Mudjmal sl-Tawérfkh and the Ulema-i Islam. 
1. The Chinese-Parsi era. 

k ‘connecting Zoroaster and Jeremiah, 

de Pablavi Perso-Arabic allusions to Nebuchadnezzar, 
L Ammianus Marcellinus and Eutychius. 

ma. Nicolaus Damascenus, Porphyry, eto. 





A. Dar rom Hx AG or Zomoasrem. 
A.L Allusions placing Zoroaster at 6000 B. C. 


‘The allusions of the first group comprehend those classical 
references that assign to Zoroaster the fabulous age of B. C. 6000 
or thereabouts.’ These references are confined chiefly to the 
classics, and their chief claim to any consideration is that they 
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urport to be based upon information handed down from Eu- 
loxus, Aristotle, and Hermippus. Such extraordinary figures, 
however, are presumably due to the Greeks’ having misunder- 
stood the statements of ‘the Persians, who place Zorcasters mil- 
lennium amid a great world-period of 12,000 years, which the 
divided into cycles of 8,000 years, and in accordance with whi 
belief Zoroaster’s fravashi had in fact existed several thousands 
of years, "The classical material on the subject is here presented. 
2 So the general classical statements of «5,900 years before the ‘Tro- 
dan war; or the like, although some variant readings 500 (tor 5,000) 
Are found. The number 5,000 (0,000) is, however, the correct one, 
* According to the chronology of the Bundahish 94,7, 
appeared at the end of the ninth millennium : compare, West Benda 
ish tranal,, S. B. E. v. 149-161 notes: Spiegel Eranische Alterthuma 
unde i. 500-308; Windischmann Zoroasirische Studien. 
also Plutarch Je. ef Os. 41, Grbroynor di yet ward role ndyoog iod pos 
peritus try viv i» spart, riv de sportiat ron bein, da 8 rpche 
Más gh wolepein nad inaeto và ob ripau riv Erepod* vlog V dte 
tet ris "Addi 


(a) Pliny the Elder (A. D. 23-79), N. ZZ. 30.1. 2 [Wn. 279, 
288], cites the authority of Endoxus of Cnidus (B. C. 368), of 
Aristotle (B. C. 350), and of Hermippus (e. B. C. 950), for placing 
Zoroaster 6000 years before the death of Plato or 5000 years 
before the Trojan war: Budoxus, qui inter sapientiae eectas clar- 
issimam utilissimamque eam (artem magicam) intelleji voluit, 
Zoroastrem hune sex milibus annorum. ante Platonis. morten: 
ine prodidit; eio t Aviatoees. | Hermippns qui do tota ea arte 
diligentissime scripsit et viciens centum milia versuum a Zoroastre 

condita indicibus quoque voluminum. eius positis ezplanavit, 

praeceptorem, a quo institutum diceret, tradidit Agonacen, ipsum. 

‘vero quinque milibus annorur ante Troianum bellum fusos, For 

that reason apparently (N. H. 30. 1. 11) he speaks of Moses asliving 

multis milibus annorum post Zoroastren. But Pliny also expresses 

^ uncertainty as to whether there was one or two Zoroasters, and 
he mentions a later Proconnesian Zoroaster: N. H. 30. 1. 3 sine 
dubio ilic (ars Magica) orta im Perside a Zoroastre, ut inter 
auctores conveni, Sed unus hic fuerit, an. postea. et alius, non 
satis constat ; and after speaking of Osthanes, the Magian who 
accompanied Xerxes to Greece, he adds : (N.IZ. 30. 9.8) diligenti- 
ores paulo ante lano (Osthansm) povunt Zoroaatrem alium. Pro 
connesium. Pliny's Proconnesian Zoroaster must have flourished 
about the seventh or sixth century. 

(b) Plutarch (A. D. 1st cent.) adopts likewise the same general 
ftstement that places the prophet Zoroaster about 5000 years 
before the Trojan war: Zs. et Os. 46 (ed. Parthey, p. 81); Zpéac- 
pis (sic) 3 pdyos, 87 merraxwyNoss freoe tiv poti yeyordous vper- 


(9) The Scholion to the Platonic Alcibiades, 1. 192 (ed. Baiter, 

» QUII ct Wiackelmana p. 018), makes a statement, in subrisue 
tantamount to the last one, as follows: Zepedorpys dpxeuérepos 
Haaoydios Ereow da Nyeras Tdrwros, 
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(8) Diogenes Laertius (A. D. 2d, 34 century), de Vit. Philos. 
Proem. 9 (recens. Cobet, Paris, 1850, p. 1), similarly quotes 
‘Hermodorus (B. C. 250 ?), the follower of Plato, as authority for 
placing Zoroaster's date at 5000 years before the fall of Troy, or, 
as he adds on the authority of Xanthus of Lydia (B. C. 500-450), 
Zoroaster lived 0000 years (some MSS. 600) before Xerxes. The 
text rans d B rir My, iie Zupoderpry riv Tlépoy, "Epnó- 
Bopos pay à Darenads iy r$ rept paÉnuárer noir dis riy Tpolas Dwow 
im Eásdos B à Avis ds rip Hipfov Bdpaow 

rodods 





Tlofros, wéxpe ris àv. rete. a 
[o] Latntius ut T. 16, mist lave entertained some suilar 
inion regarding Zoroaster ; for he speaks of Hystaspes (famous 

ep ronters peron) as Mdb am mem: king of eda log 

before the founding of Rome: Hystaspes quoque, qui fuit 

Medorum. rez antiquissimus .  . sublatum iri ex orla imperium. 

nomenque Romanum multo ante praefatus est, quam illa Tvojana. 

gens conderetur (cf. Migne Patrolog. vol. vi and Windischmann 

Zor. Stud. p. 258, 293). 

(£) Suidas (10th century A. D.), s v. Zepoderpys, speaks of two 
Zoroasters, of whom one lived 500 (read 5000 years) before the 
‘rojan vas, while the other yas an astronomer of the tine of 

inus yero 8 xp rüv Taux Eeow d. 

(g) Georgius Syncellus Chronogrophia, i, p. 147 ed. Dind., 
alludes to a as one of the Median rulers over Babylon. 
Cf. Windischmann Zor. St. p. 303, and Haug A Lecture on Zoro- 
aster, p. 33, Bombay, 1865. 





AIL Allusions associating Zoroaster's Name with Semiramis and Ninus. 


Second to be considered is a series of statements which connect 
the name of Zoroaster with that of the more or less uncertain 
Ninus and Semiramis! These references also are confined almost 
exclusively to the classics, and the diffienlty with them is that, in 
addition to their general character, which bears a legendary color- 
ing, they are based apparently upon a misinterpretation of the 
name "O&sdorys or its variants in a fragment of Ctesias (discussed 
below), which has been understood as an allusion to Zoroaster. 

‘The dato of Semiramis, however is regarded by Lehmann (Ber 
liner Philolog. Wochenblatt, Jan. Mirz, 1864) to be about B. C. 800. 

(a) The authority of Ktesias (B. C. 400) is quoted by Diodorus. 
Siculus (A. D. ist centur) 2. 6 for the statement that Ninus 
with a large army invaded Bactria and by the aid of Semiramis 
gained a victory over King Oxyartes. See t5 of the Pe 
Sis of Kieran od. Gibnom p. 9. Instead of the name 

e manuscript variants show "Eyadprys, Xadprys, Zadprys. ‘The 
last somewhat recalls the later Persa form of the namo Zoroas- 
ter; and Kephalion, Justin, Eusebius, and Arnobius, drawing on 
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Freies make Zoroaster a Bactrian or the opponent of Ninus 
(see below); but 'OÉsiorys may very well be an independent name, 
identical as far as form goes with Av. whiyat-ereta, Yt. 13. 128, 
and it is doubtless the better Greek reading. The other state: 
ments are here given as they similarly come into consideration 
‘with respect to Zoroaster’s native place. They are :— 
(5) Bragments of Kephalion (A.D. 120). preserved inthe 
Armenian version of Eusebins, Chron. 1.43, ed. Aucher: a 
escribes the defeat of Zorosster the Magian, king of the Bac- 
trians, by Semiramis: «Zucipio scribere de quibus et alii commem- 
orarunt atque imprimis Ellanicus Lesbius Ctesiasque Cnidius, 
deinde Herodotus Alicarnassus.' Primum Asiae imperarunt 
Assyrii, ez quibus erat. Ninus Beli (filius), cujus regni aetate res 
phurimae celelerrimaeque virtutes gestae fuerunt? Posta 
his adjiciens profert etiam generationes Semiramidis atque 
narrat) de Zoroastri Magi Bactrianorum regis certamine ac 
catione @ Seniramido: neo non tempus Nini LII annos 
wisse, atque de obitu ejus. Post quem quum. regnasset Semira- 
pei "Babyionen, circundadt ad eandem. formam, qua à 
plerisque dictum est: Ctesia nimirum et Zenone Herodotoque nec 
‘non alis ipsorum posteris Deinde etiam apparatum belli Seni- 
Indos. 


ramidis adversus. cladem & fugam narrat, etc. 
dentist with this is Georgius Syneellus (e. X. D. 800), Chron. 
ed. Dind, i. p. 315 : “"Apyouas ypádev, &$° by Du re durmudvevoar, 

DIM ivi d 












xal ri mpra. Aérflos nal Keyoís 8 Koihos, rara "Hpdlo 
qub ‘Aduapranets. 7à xadaiby ris "Aías inc Ürav "Acorn, roy 
85 Bav Nóo" 1 Eie eer Jadrae ri inp ín 


: 
T 
i 
i 





627. 


This mention of Herodotus might pomibly be addnced as an argus 
spent that Herodotus was at least aoguaised wi the ame ob 


(c) Similarly the reputed work of the Armenian Moses of 
Khorni, i. 16, makes Zoroaster a contemporary of Semiramis, and 
calls him “a Magian, the sovereign of the Medes,” who seizes the 
government of Assyria and Nineveh, so that she flees from him 
and is killed in Armenia. Cf. Gilmore Ktesias Persika, p. 30 n, 
Spiegel Eran. Alterthumakunde, i. 682, Windischmann Zor, Stud. 
p. 803, 503, Maller Frag. Hist. Gr. iii. 627, v. 398. 

(d) Again, Theon (A. D. 130?) Progymnasmata 9, vgl 

a L Spengel, Rhet. Grace, ti. p. 115, speaks of “Zoro- 
aster the Bactran” in connection ‘with Semiramis: OS yàp d 
Piuupes apeirrev dori. Kípov jal val ph Ale Zenlpagus Zupodorpo tii 

ren ena, al rà ihe depos dria dia. Of. 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud, p. 290, Spiegel Eran. Alierthumsk., 
iem. 
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(e) Justin (A. D. 120), im his epitome of Trogus Pompeius" 
Hist Philippi, 1.1, disincüy ‘makes Zoroaster the opponent of 
Ninus, and sayé that, be was King of Bactrin and a Magician : 
postremum. ili fuit cum re, rege Bactrianorun, 
qui primus diciter artes magicas invenisse e mundi principia. 
iderumque motus diligentissime spectasse. 

(£) Amobius (A. D. 297), Adversus Gentes 1. 5, in like manner 
mentions à battle between the Assyrians and the Bactrians under 
the leadership respectively of Ninus and Zoroaster : inter lsny- 
rios et Bactrianos, Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus. 
See Gilmore, Ktesias p. 36. 

(g) Eusebius (A. D. 300), Chron. 4.35 ed. Aucher, has a Tike 
allusion: Zoroastres Magus rex Bactrianorum clarus habetur 
adversus quem Ninus dimicat; and again (Windischmann, p. 290), 
Pracparatio Evang. 10. 9, 10, ed. Dind. L. p. 500, Néos, xufüv 
Zopodorpys 5 Méyos Baxrpluv ifarDeure. 

(à) Paulus Orosus (Sth century A.D) the Spanish presbyter, 
of whose chronicle we have also King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon ver- 
ion, states that Ninus conquered and slew Zoroaster of Bactria, 
the Magician. See Orosius, Old-English Text and Latin Orig 
inal, ed. by Henry Sweet (Early Eng. Text Soc. vol. 79), p 30-81 
Novissima Zoroastrem Bactrianorum regem, eundemque magicae 
"artis repertorem, pugna oppressum interfecit. Or, in Amglo- 
Saxon, and hé Ninus Soroastrem Baetriana cyning, se cithe 
rest manna drijeraftas, hé hine oferwann and ofa 

(4) Suidas in his Lexicon (s. v. Zoroaster) assumes the existence 
of two Zoroasters (cf. p. 4), the second an astrologer: "Aerpoviuos 
dri Nee Baories "hoe 

() In the Snorra Edda Preface, Zoroaster is identified with 
Baal or Bel, cf. Jackson in Proceedings A. O. S, March, 1894, 
Vol. xvi, p. exxvi. 

(ic) In some Syriac writers and elsewhere an identification of 
Zoroaster with Balsam is recorded, for example in the Lexicon of 
Bar ‘Al (o. A. D. 882), s. v. Balaam, ' Balaam is Zardosbt, the 
diviner of the Magians.” See Gottheil References to Zoroaster in 
Syriac and Arabie Lit yp. 97, 30m, 39 (Drier Classical Studies, 

LY. 184). Sometimes he is only compared with Balaam. 















AIL The Native Tradition as to Zorosster's Date. 


‘Third, the direct Persian tradition comes finally into considera- 
tion. This tradition is found in the chronological chapter of the 
Bundahish, 34. 1-9, is sup by the Ardii Virif, 1. 2-5, 
and is corroborated by abundant Arabic allusions (Albirünl, 
Mastdy, ¢t al). It unanimously places the opening of Zoroaster’ 
ministry at 258 years before the era of Alexander, or 273 years before 
‘the close of the world-conqueror’s dominion. “According to these 
figures, the date of Zoroaster would fall between the latter half of 
the seventh century B. C. and the middle of the sixth century; 
his appearance in fact would be placed in the period just pre- 
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ceding the rise of the Achaemenian dynasty. "This merits atten- 
tion also in detail 

(a) ‘The Ardi-i Virif 1. 1-5 in round numbers places Zoroaster 
three hundred years before Alexander's invasion. Compare 
Haug and West Arda Virgf p. 141. ‘The righteous Zaratusht 
made the religion which he had received, current in the world, 
‘and until the end of 300 years the religion was in its purity and 
men were without doubt. But afterwards the foul Evil Spirit, 
icked one, in order to make men doubtful in regard to this 
n, instigated the aceursed Alexander, the Roman, who was 
Awelling in Egypt, so that he came to the country of fran with 
severe etuelty and devastation; he also slew the ruler of Iran, and 
destroyed the metropolis and empire.’ 

(b) The Bundahish chapter (ch. 34) ‘on the reckoning of the 
years? (to which one MS, adds— of the Arabs’) more exactly com- 
putes the various nillenniums that madeup the 12000 years of the 
fret worldaycle recognized hy the worshippers of Mardi, In 
this period the era of Zoroaster falls at the close of the first 9000 
years, He is placed in reality at the beginning of the historic 

eriod, if the long reigns attributed to Kat-Vishtisp and to 

‘ohoman son of Spend-dit (Av. Spentó-dàta, N. P. Isfendiar), 
may with reasonably fair justice bo explained as that of a rulinj 

‘There seems at least no distinot ground against sud 
tion. The Bundahish passage 84. 7-8 in Wests transla 
ion (S.B.E, v, 150-151) reads, (7) ‘Kal-Vishtisp, till the coming 
of the religion, thirty years, altogether one hundred and twenty 
years, (6) Vohtman, son of Spend-did s hundred and twelve 

am; Hümi who wae daughter of Vohüman, thirty yoars; 

nif, son of Clhar-zid, that is, of the daughter of Voliüman, 
twelve years ; Dürii, son of Düril, fourteen years ; Alexander the 
Raman, fourtoon years.’ 

































‘The result therefore gives 272 years from ‘the coming of the 
religion’ until the close of the dominion of Alexander the Great, 
or 958 years before the beginning of his power. A repeated 
tradition exists that Zoroaster was forty-two years old when he 
first converted King Vishtaspa, who became lis patron. If we 
interpret ‘the coming of the religion’ to mean its Acceptance by 
Vishtaspa, we must add 42 years to the number 258 before Alex- 
ander in order to obtain the traditional date of Zoroaster's birth, 
‘This would answer to the ‘three hundred years before Alexander? 
of the Ardi-I Virif, If, however, we take the phrase ‘coming of 
the religion’ to mean the date of Zoroaster’s entry upon his min- 
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istry (as does West, S.B.E, v. 218), we must then add 30 years, 
which was Zoroaster’s age when he beheld his first vision of 
Ormazd. 

‘A calculation based upon the figures of this tradition would. 

Jaco Zoroaster’ birth 42 years + 268 years (7300 year) before 
TG. 530, the date of the fall of the ranian kingdom through 
Alexander's conquest ; in other words it would assign Zoroaster's 
dirth to about B. C. 030. According to the same tradition the 
duration of the various reigns of the Kayanian dynasty would be 
about as follows : 





Teged — Finge 
vu — Rod 





Yishtàsp..... 100 — 08-408 
Yohüman (Ardashir Dirazdasi) 112 — 495-38 
Bhat. 3038656 





E 34 
14 — A880 








The results would be somewhat altered if the computation be 

made according to lunar years or if a different point of departure 

be takon,” The excemire length of the reigns of Vishtasp and 

Vohüman seem suspicious and suggest round numbers unless we 

are to interpret them as comprising successive rulers ; for example, 

in historic times, beside Hystaspes, the father of Darius, we have 
the names of two other Hystaspes, later connected with the rul- 
ing house of Bactria.’ The historic reigns of the Achaemenians 

may be compared (of. Stokvis Manuel d'Histoire, p. 107). 

B,C. 558-520 
[x 
58-485 
485—405 
A05—425 
A35—405 








Comparison may be made, as with West? identifying the long 
reign of Vobüman who is called Ardashir (Artaxerxes or Arda- 
shir Dirazdast ‘the long-handed’) with Artaxerxes Longimanus 
and his successors. Historical grounds throughout seem to favor 
this. For Hümil, West suggests Parysatis as a possibility. The 
last two Darifs answer to Ochus and Codomannus, and the reign 
of Kai-Vishtisp ‘seems intended to cover the period from Cyrus 
to Xerxes’ (West).’ here seems every reason to identify 
Vohtman Atdashir Dirazdast with Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
according to the Bahman Yasht (Byt. 2. 17), as this Kayanian 
king ‘makes the religion current in the whole world.” One might be 
possibly tempted to regard the Vishtisp reign as representing the 

rian rule until Artaxerxes, and -assume that Zoroastrianism 
then became the faith of Persis" This might account for the 
silence as to the early Achaemenians and shed some light on the 
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problem concerning the Achaemenians as Zoroastrians; but there 
seems to be no historie foundation for such assump Suflice. 
here to haye presented the tradition in regard to the reigns of 
the Kayanian kings as bearing on Zoroaster’s date and the tradi- 
tional 258 years before Alexander as the era of ‘the coming of 
the religion’ 

? Seo genealogical tables of the Achnemenidae in. Stokvis Manuel 
quittote, de Généalogie, et de Chronotogie, p. 108 (ede, 3888); 
Pauly Real-Encyclopadie, article ^ Achemenidae, Justi Geschichte 
des dite ns p. 18, ranisches Namenbueh, p. 898-990, and 
Smith Classical Dieftonary article“ Hystaspes.” 

* West, Bundahish translated, 5.8.7 v. 100 n, 198 

? de Haclez, Avesta traduit, Introduction p. coxxviii, thinks that 
the riy Acimemenlans were intentionally ‘saciid: Spiegel 

Z.D.MG., xlv. 208, identifies the first Dirt with Darius L., and 
believes that he was misplaced in the kingly list. This I doubt. 

* West, Byt, transl, 8.B.B, v. 109. 

" Dubeux, La Perse p. UT, sharply separates the Oriental account 
of the Persian kings from the historical account. 














(9) "The sum of 288 years is given algo by wo careful an inva 
tigator as Albirünt (A. D. 979-1049). His statements are based 
on the authority of “the scholars of the Persians, the Hérbadhs 
and Maubadhs of the Zoroastrians.” In his Chronology of 
Anoient Nations p. Vr 1. 10 (transl. Sachau), is a statement of the 
Persian view in regard to Zovoaster’s date :'«from his (i, ¢. Zoro- 
asters) appearance till the beginning of the Era Alexandr* 
they count 258 years.’ Several times he gives the received tradi- 
tion that Zoroaster appeared in the 80th year of the reign of 
Vishtüsp. In another place, CAron. p. 196 (transl. Sachau), he 
gives farther information in regard to Zoroasters time : “On the 
ist Ramadin A. H. 319 came forward Ibn *Abi-Zakarriya, . . . If, 
now, this be the time (i.e. A. H. $19=A. D. 981) which Jamasp 
and Zaradusht monnt, they avo right as far as chronology is oon: 
cemed. Yor this happened at the end of the Ema Alexandri 
1249, ie. 1500 years after Zaradusht.’ From this statement we 
may compute back to the year B. C, 509 as a date when a 
prophecy is suppoted to have been made by Zoroaster and 
famasp, Albirüniis not exhausted yet. In Chron, 121 (transl. 
Sachau), he says ‘we find the interval between Zoroaster and 
‘Yazdajird bon Shipty tobe nearly 970 yourn’, This gives the 
dato about B. C. 571 if we count Yazdajird's reign as A. D. 399- 
420. Furthermore the carefully constructed tables which Albi- 
rüni gives from various sources are interesting and instructive, 
owing to their exact agreement with the reigns of the Kayanian 
kings as recorded in the Bundahish. Thus, Chron. p. 112, 101— 
114 (transl, Sachan) : 


Kai Vishtisp till the appearance of Zoroaster. 
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‘Tho same after that event. 90 
Kai Ardashir Bahman (Vohi B 
Khunint (Homa). 80 
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Dir ben Disi. n 





10 A. V. W. Jackson, (1896. 
On p.115 he contrasts these dates with those given by early 
occidental authorities. Finally, Chron. p. 32 (transl. Sachau), the 
name of Thales is brought into connection with Zoroaster. So 
auch for the information furnished by Albtrünl. 
^ Albini Chronology of Ancient Nations transl. and ed. hy 
Sachau, p. 10. : 
WAecording to Albiriint p, 82 (transl. Sachau) the Ara Alexandri 
woul date trom the time when Alexander left Greece at the age of 
venty-six years, preparing to fight with Darius. 


(d) Of somewhat earlier date but identical in purport is the 
statement found in Mastd?s Meadows of Gold, written in A. D. 
942-4 (Mastdi died A.D. 951). Like the Bundahish and like 
Albirant, Masdt reports that ‘the Magians count a period of 
vo hundred and fifty-eight (258) years between their prophet 
Zoroaster and Alexander." He reiterates this assertion in Indi- 
catio et Admonitio" by saying ‘between Zoroaster and Alexander 
there are about three hundred. years) Nearly the same, but not 
exactly identical figures, ave found as in the Bundabish, regarding 
the length of the reigns of the various Kayanian kings; Zoro- 
aster is stated, as elsewhere, to have appeared in the thirtieth (80) 
‘year of Vishtisp's reign and he dies at the age of seventy-seven 
(7) after having taught for thirty-five (95) years." The state- 
ment that Zoroaster lived to the age of 77 years is also found 
elsewhere," What Masidi has to say on the subject of Nebu- 
chadnezzars being a lieutenant of Lohrasp (Aurvataspa) and 
regarding Cyras as contemporary with Baan ‘will be mentioned 
"below, as a similar statement occurs in the Dinkart (Bk. 5). 

? Masudi (M Les Prairies d'Or. Texte et traduction par 
Barbi de Menard, iv, UT ae. Magen. comptent, onto. eur 
rophéte Zoroastre, fils d'Espimán, et Alexandre, une période de 
cent ciaquante-huit ane Batre Alexandre, quils font régner 















Sir ans, et Tevenemont GArdéchir, cing cent ikeept ana; 
She Adtcnit et Thogire.cing cent solsdute quatre ata... du 
Tégne d'Alexandre à la naissance du Messie, troie cent soixante-neut 
dela saiesuco du Mes icc du Prope cing oen c 
Seine! Obeerro especially that Masud in ndicaiiod Admonitio 
TLSEEIS vous f he oa! het sf e peed 

freon AMezonder and Arieshir. What he bas t$ say on thls ub- 
Fogel worth looking up in connection with S Bu vit note 

Taoud, Le Lis de Findtution et de àdnontion (in Prize 
aon te. 181) Zoroetee Hs de Poronchasp dis drAsiamam, dams 
Prio, Butea ie ivre qui Jua Ge sorely ainonce que, deni ris 
‘mts ang Hmpins dos Peres üprourora uno grande revolution, ens 
Que o elgion ott dbtruite; mais qu'a bout de mille ans, ! empire 
Bie cligfon pertont en aibme tel. Or enize Zoroaste et Alex: 
Shire ya engiron trots cents ans ear Zorosrne & par fem 
Se Catidagp is do Catlohrasp, comme nous T avons ait o-devan 
Se redi tib ab Ton eye eGo, Uae TB. 
Cosape aso Gotthel, Reeretce to Zoveaiver p. 8! (n Dres Cla 
Scal Studies New York, 1694. 

"laudi Prairies d'Or, li p.150 ed. Barbier de Meynard. "Your. 
tast (Gustaop) regan apris son pare (Lohrssp) et rásda à Balbi. 
était lepuis trente. 


sur le ne d fans, orsqud Zeradecht, ls d xp 
Say Br its date M ces. Qr IB). Vous ropan cont 
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t ans avant d'adopter Ia religion des Mages, puis il mourut. La. 
cation de Zeradecht dura trente-cinq ans, ot il mourut dgé de 
Siixante et divsept aps! "The detailed Felgns (Masudl op. cit. 
396-120) are ‘VishtAsp 130 years, Bahman 115, Huma 10 or more), 
Dari 12, Dard son of Dirt 30, Alexander 6 (cf. vol. iv. p. 107 "Alex: 
andre, gus font sógner ix abi) The later would alawor preti 
early to the commonly recelved years of Alexander in Persia, D. Gr 
480-888.” Observo that the years ot the last threo reigns vary somo- 
‘hat from the Bundahish, ” Dedueting from Vishtlap reign the 8) 
Years tll Zorouster appeared aud counting simply to the coming of 
‘exams Hh onulag 374 ev would’ leo Zoroarars appear. 
ance nt B, C. 804 or, f 4b yearn old at the time, his birth at D. G, 
Ai. “But otic that usted of 274 years as here, Mana elsewhere 
says (Prairies «Or, iv. 100, quoted above) there were 258 years 
Debween Zoroaster ind Alexander. 

TX. g. Dinkart Bk. 7 (communication from West) and in the 
Riviyats, 


(e) The period at which the Arabio chronicler Tabart (died 
A. D. 093)' places Zoroaster in his record of Persian reigns, is 
practically idential with the preceding in ita resulta, although he 
ocasionaly differs in the length of the individual reign, e g. 
Babman 80 years (although he mentions that others say 112 
years), Hümii about 20 years, Dirt 23 years, He tells also of a 
tradition that makes of Zoroaster one of the disciples of Jeremiah. 
‘The latter, according to the generally accepted view, began to 
prophesy about B. C. 020. The points will be spoken of again 

low. 
| Seo Zotenberg, Chronique de Tabari, traduite sur la version 
sane d'Abou-AH Mohammed Batami, tomo i. 401-408, Paris, 1907. 


(f) The Dibistan (translated by Shey and ‘Troyer, i 800-300) 
natrates that the holy eypress which Zoroaster had planted at. 
Kashmir and which was cut down by the order of Mutawakkal, 
tenth kbalif of the Abbassides (reigned A. D. 846-860), had 
stood ‘fourtn hundred and ffty years (140) from the tine of 
its being planted, to the year 232 of the Hejirah (A. D. 846).’ If 
theso years be reckoned as solar years, according: to the custom of 
the ancient Persians, and counted from the beginning of Muta- 
wakkal’s reign, the date of the planting of the cypress would be 
B. ©. 604 ; but if reckoned according to the lunar calendar of the 
Mohammedans (i. e. equivalent to 1408 solar "3 the epoch 
4 





























would be B. C, 562. ‘The former date (B. 60: calls the 
reckoning of Masudi alluded to above, on p. 10. ‘The event of 
the planting must have been an occasion of special moment ; from. 
a relerence to the same in Firdaust (translation of Mot, iv, 291- 
98, Paris, 1877), the conversion of Vishtaspa is perba lluded 
to. If the conversion of Vishtaspa really be alluded to, 42 years 
must be added to give the approximate date of Zoroaster’s birth. 
Perhaps, however, some other event in the prophet's life is com- 
memorated.’ In any case the results lead us to the latter part of 
the seventh century B. C. and the first part of the sixth century. 


2 Seo the ealoulation of Shea and Troyer, Dadistan, translated i 
08 ^. Paros 1048 and Miekhond'e latory’ of the Fry Kings of 
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(g) The figures of the chapter-heading in the Shah Namah of 
Findaust (A.D, 940-1020) likewise lace the opening of Vis 
taspa’s reign at about three hundred years before Alexander's 
death.’ 

? Firdusii Schakiname ed. Yullers-Landauer iti. p. 1495 sey. See algo 
Shea & Troyer's Dabistan Introd. i.p Ixxxvi and p, 980, Consult 
the chapter headings of tho reigns in Mohl's translation of Firdaust 
vols, ivev. Observe that Bahman is assigned only 10 years instead 
Of the usual 119; the duration of Vishtaspa's reign is given in Moll, 
Sol. iv. 587 ‘cent vingt ans’ in harmony with the usual tradition. 











(b) The Persian historical work Mudjmal al-Tawarikh (A. H. 
520— A. D. 1126) following the authority of the Chronicle of the 
Kings of Persia, brought from Farsistan by Bahram, son of 
Merdanshih, Mobed of Shapur, enumerates 258 years before Alex- 
ander? Thé Ulema Islam counts three hundred." 

Seo Extraits du Modjmel al-Tewarikh, relatifs à histoire de ta 
Perse, traduits du persan, par Jules Moll." (Journal Asiatique, tome 
xi, pp. 188, 258, 820, Paris, 1841) 
AE op et p.80. "The author acknowledges indebtedness also 
to Hamzai of staban, Tabart, and ‘Virdaust. "His chronology may 
be deduced from pp. 880-889 of the work cited ; it runs, Lohrasp 190 
ears, Gushtasp 120 years, Bahman 112, Himai 80, Darab 12 [or 14], 
Jo son of Darab 44 (or 16), Alexander 14 [or 28). Observe the 
alternative figures in the case of the last three numbers. 
According to Rüth Geschichte unserer abendlandischen Philosophie 
1, 861 the author of the Mudjmal al-Tawarikh places Zoroaster 1700 
Jems betere bis own tine: on this ground Béth places the death of 
roaster at B. C. 529, and is followed by Floigl Cyrus und Herodot 
P... Cf. Klouker's Zend-Avesta, Anh. 2, Bd. 1, Thell i. p. MT. 
3 eo Vullers Fragnente über Zoroaster, p. 88. 


(4) Interesting is the fact noticed by Auquetil du Perron, that: 
a certain religious sect that immigrated into China A. D. 000 are 
evidently of Zoroastrian origin and that these believers have an 
era which dates approximately from B, C, 559 ; this date Anquetil 
regards as referring to the time when Zoroaster left his home and 
entered upon his mission—a sort of Iranian Hejira. 


2 See Anquetil dn Perron quoted by Kleuker Anhang zum Zend- 
dei Bas Th. Y opel BBL; ced de by Bheay Mirkhonds 
History. p, Sd ma by dt in Genie abeniind. Phone i 
£68 and uote 660, and followed by loigl Cyrus und Herodot p. 18. 








(3) Similar in effect as far as concerns the period at which they 
place the prophet, although of doubtful value or otherwise to be 
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explained, are those Syriao and Arabio reports which connect the 
name of Zoroaster with Jeremiah and which make him the lat- 
ter’s pupil or even identify him with Baruch the seribe of Jere- 
miah,' “Presumably this association is due to confusing the Arabic 
form of the name Jeremiah Armiah with Zoroaster’s supposed 
native place Urmiah (Urumiyah).* 


? (o) The Syro-Arabic Lexicon of Bar Bahlül (about A. D. 0 
Küsómi (divinntor): * Divinator, like Zardosht, who people say is 
Baruch tho Scribe; and because the gift of prophecy was not 
accorded tà him ho went astay, journeyed fo [other] nations and 
Tearned twelve tongues; Of. smith Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 


S704, 
4f) Alto Bishop hóduà of Hadatha (about A. D. 862) comment 
gu Math, i, "ome say that he Zoroasoy isthe same as aru 
the punll of rampa, Geremiah) and that because the gift of 
prophecy, was denied him ag [hd been} his wish, and because of that 
ittor exile and the sack of Jerusalem and thé Temple, he became 
offended (or angry) and went away among other nations, learned 
twelve languages, and in them wrote that vomit of Satan, i. e. tho 
book which is called Abhasta,” Cf. Gotthell References to Zoroaster 


^3. 
PG) Yaentially, Solomon of Hat (born about A. D. 1222), Book of 
snd pee ide Lichen ts Bacuch Che actibe pr St seq. el. Budge 
(Anecdota Oxontensia), also E, Kuhn Eine soroastrieche Prophezti- 
"ung in christlichen Gewande (Festgrusa an R von Roth, Stuttgart, 
380. 20), Consul eepecally ‘Goctheil References t9 Zoroaster 
(Drisier Classical Studios, New York, 1894). 

(0) Tabatt (died A. D. $28) likewise notices the association of Zoro- 
aster with Jeremiah. According to him “Zorenster was of Palestin- 
tan orig servant t one ofthe disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, 
with whom he was a favorite, But he ‘treacherous and fale 
Yo him. “Wherefore God cursed him, aad he became leprous, He 
"baijin, and preached there the Magian religion. 






























Nandered to 

ther vent to Bishtlap (Vishtaspa), who was in Balkh. 
Now when e Zoroaster) had come before him, and preached his doo 
{ine to him, ft cnased him to marvel, and he compelled is people 


fo aouoptit and pee my people vi death on ir acovunt. "fen 
thoy followed I (the religiooh, Biantasp reigned one hundred and 
resi voe Gott termes Zara, pt Seo aso 
Shromique de Pabart trate par Wr Zotuberg, sp Di 
(Grineumo gona tatem ot Tart to peated by Tha 
Afr Qon er i his tua af Rand tatto aribhe. Seo Gottbel 
"nce the Syrian Glegotius Bar «Ebhrüyi Abulfara (i A. D. 
moe the ius Bar ‘ Ebhri faraj (o. 1 
cals zoveaser'n diate o jah (eta for Jeretiii) à 
oeil References to Zordastor, p. 1. 
hy Sima o Ari hint Aba Mohamed Mota call 
dead à die o a n to to et lg Valer 
Ex 
* o. » de Sacy Notices et Extraits des Manusorits de la 
pai. d Rt i i ses Gothet Maec lo Zorouter(risat 
Classical Studies p. 8) note). 


(i Bointing to a similar era are the Pahlavi (Dinkart bi 6 
and Mich.) and Perso-Arabie allusions to Nebuchadnezzar as liet 
‘tenant of Vishtüsp's predecessor Lohrasp and of Vishtisp himself 
as well as of his successor Bahman (Vohüman). Inthe same con- 
nection Cyrus's name is joined with Vishtisp and Bahman.' 





M . A. V. W. Jackson, [1896. 


^ (e) According to Tabert (10th century A.D.) and Masüdi, Nebu- 
chadnezzar was lieutenant successively under Lohrasp, Vishtüsp and 
Bahman the tradition regarding Lolrargo taking of Jerusalem is 
found in the Pahlavi Dinkart bie. 5 and Malndg-1 Khirad 27. 60-67, 
transl, West, 8.8.2. xxiv. 64. Tabart (or rather the Persian version 
Of the latter by Bel'am)) gives two different versions of the story (see. 
Chronique de Tabari, traduite sur la version Persawe de Belianit par 
‘HE Zotenberg, vol.i, pp. 491-807, Paris, 1867), and (Tabart op. ei. p. 503) 
the return of the’ Jews to Jerusalem is placed in the th year of 
Bahman. Signs of confusion are evident, So also im Mirkhond 
(ith century A. D.) who in his history repeats Tabarfs statement 
With reference to Nebuchadnezzar and Lohrasp, and makes Cyrus a 
son of Lohrasp although he is placed in the reign of Bahman. He 
Tegards Bahman (Vohüman) as a contemporary of Hippocrates (B. C. 
400-857) and Xenocrates (B. C. 890-814) which would harmoni 
properly with the traditional dates above given (y. 8-9) for Bahman's 

‘oe Shea Miron History, pp 2, il M 

(5 Masudi is worth consulting on the same point, especially in 
respect to certain presumed relations between the Persians and the 
Jews. See Barbier de Meynard Magoudi Les Prairies @ Or i, 119-128. 








(1) At this point may be mentioned two other allusions that 
place Zoroaster' activity in the sixth century before the Christian 
ra, although the former of these rests upon the identifi 
the prophets patron. Vishtaspa with Hystaspos the father of 
Darius. The frst of these allusions, that given by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (5th century A. D.),' directly calls Vishtaspa (Hystas- 
pes) the father of Darius, although Agathias (8th century A. D.* 
‘Expresses uncertainty on this point. ‘The second allusion is found 
jin Eutychius, the Alexandrine Patriarch, who makes Zoroaster a 
contemporary of Cambyses and the Magian Smerdis,” a view 
‘hich is shared by the Syrian Gregorius Bar ‘Ebbriya Abulfaraj 
(c. A. D. 1980). 

+ Ammian. Marcell 28. 6, 32 Magiam opinionum insignium auctor. 
amplissimus Plato, Machagistiam esse verbo mystico docet, divinorum. 
"incorruptisimum. cultum, cujus scientiae saeculis priscis multa, ez 
eer denistnus Dart ater. foe general’ opinion it that 

Ter imus, Darii pater. "The s that 
Tacit priscis" is allowable in. consideration of the thousand 
Yes tha separated, Zoroaster ond Sommiamus aud asuming that 
E ur UD M 

j , Zopaderpoo sob "Opaloleos . .- oiror s 
‘prot Lapáóng (dr) yàp is atro d vola) érmvina uiv. inact vi» dpi 
Tal erit sunt Bera, doe eere capa dusyrtear, Tlfpcas dt abrov ol vo ii 
rerdereu, otro 8j i ride boo! yeyotoar, de av duyyeticbu ra oe ebat 
dedi stan baie carp er ta ias erg ig Here 

"Euch Patriarchae Alexandrini "Annales. Illustr. Selden, 
interpr E. Pocock, Oxon. 1688, p. 262-08 Mortuo Cyro Dario 
Babelis rege, post ipsum imperavit ius ipsius Kambysus annos 
ovem : Samardius Magus anwim wwum. Hio, Magus 
cognominatus est quod ipsius tempore Joruerit Persa quidam Zara- 
dasht (solo), qui Magorum religionem. condidit aedibus igni 
dedizatus. -Póat ipsum regnavit Dara primus, annos viginti. 

Mi draackahine Longmans” ejpnandiaha anon wig 
gue pee TUE dC EO dicet 
18, dnd RO Geschichte uns. abendland. Philosophie, fe 
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Bor Bhbriys Arabio Chronicon p. 88, ed. Sallani, Beirut, 1990 
(cited by Gotthell, References to Zoroaster, ‘py. 88). In those days 
{ot Cambyses)onte Zaradoahtchiet of tbe Magia sec, by birth of 
‘aharbijan, or. as some aay, of thir (seve Tele reported that 
io was one of Bigato) dcipes, ead he Informed the Ferdane ot 
the gn of the birch of Chris" 


(en) Finally two other athsion are hore ade for the sake of 
completeness, as they have been interpreted as pointing to the fact 
that Zoroaster lived abont the sixth century B. C. ‘Phere seems 
to be nothing in them, however, to compel us to believe that 
Zoronster is regarded as living only a short time before the events 
to which they allude. ‘The first is a passage in Nicolaus Damas- 
cenns (Ist century B. C.), who represents that when Cyrus was 
about to burn the unfortunate Croesus, his attention was called to 
Zapoirrpoo Aóya. which forbade that fire should be defüed. ‘The 
second item of information is found in such references as repre- 
sent Pythagoras as following Zoroaster's doctrines.’ Lastly, the 
association of Zoroaster's name with that of Thales, by Albian}, 
has been noted above.’ 


Ninn Dan rg it rpm 
sein enaoona Fen te ars qoae 
He path i ante eke 
Euren ei i ac i dus 
fea ans eT Ue a 
gus alii avai rata venter venant 1 
ra nh Se 
+. At Persae ezinde sanzerunt juzta praccepta Zoroastris, ne 
cadavera cremare neque ignem contaminare posthac liceret, quod 
quum apud eos ex veteri instituto obtinutsset, tum magis confirma 
Lee D 
9 The principal references are to be found in Windischmann Zoro- 
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others we may infer it, since Pythagoras is made a student of the 
rac dy aa hse 
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exactissimae prudentiae se formandum tradidit ; (y) Pliny N.H. 80, 
12 Pythagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, Plato ad jane (agicen] 
discendam navigavere ; (4) Porphyrius Vita Pythag. 41 rei «ad roi (eot, 
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B. Discossiox or tue Dara. 


‘The material above collected presents most of the external 
evidence that we bave in regard to the age at which Zoroaster 
lived. We are now prepared for a more comprehensive view of 
the subject, for a discussion of the data in hand, for a presenta- 
tion of certain intemal evidences that need to be brought out, 
and for arguments and possible deductions. Several points imme- 
diately suggest themselves for comment, 

First, in discussing the classical allusions above presented, one. 
is justified from the connection in assuming that such allusions as. 
are made to the name of Zoroaster as a religious teacher or sage, 
all refer to the one great prophet of ancient Iran. No account, T 
think, need therefore be taken of such views as assume the exist- 
ence ‘of, two or of several Zoroaster, belonging to, different 

veriods in the world's history. Such a view was held by Suidas 
i. v. Zoroastres) and was évidently earlier shared by Pliny ;' it 
met with acceptance also among some of the old-fashioned writers 
in more recent times ;* but there is no real evidence in its favor, 
and it is due to an attempt to adjust the discrepancy existing in 
classical statements with regard to Zoroaster’s date. History 
knows of but one Zoroaster. 


? Pliny N.H. 80. 2.8, sine dubio illic orta (ars Magica) in Pereide a 
Zoroastre, ut inter auctores convenit. Sed unus hi fuerit, an. 
Gt alius, non satis constat. He adds a little later (0. 2.8) dilign- 
ores lo ante lame (. o. Osthanem) Zoroastron alium Procon- 
TE. g. Kleuker, Anhang zwn Zend-Avesta, Bd. I. "hl. 2, p. 68-81. 














Second, among the three dates which may be deduced from the 
material above collected and which are summarized on p. 2, we 
are juriied upon reasonable grounds, I think, in rejscng the 
excessively early date of B. C. 6000 or thereabouts. "he explan- 
ation above offered to account for the extravagant figures seems 
satisfactory enough. 

‘Third, such dates as might be arrived at from the sporadic 
allusions that associate the name of Zoroaster with Semiramis 
and Ninus, with Nimrod and Abraham, or with Baal, Bel, Balaam, 
as above discussed, have little if any real foundation, In each 
instance there seem to me to be reasonable grounds for discard- 
ing them. 

eere remains finally a comparatively large body of material 
that would point to the fact that Zoroaster Hourished between the 
latter part of the seventh century and the middle of the sixth 
century before the Christian era. ‘The material when sifted reduces 
itself : first, to the direct tradition found in two Pahlavi books, 
Bundahish and Ardi-i Virif, which places Zoroaster’s era three 
hundred years, or more exactly 258 years, before Alexander's 
day ; second, to the Arabic allusions which give the same date in 
their chronological computations and which in part lay claim to 
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Being founded, or tseodronclogy of the Persians themselves: 
third, to similar allo, elsewhere which place Zoroaster at 
about this perio 


!Compare AUbXrisi Qeironot 





af gin ton m 
gaan Ae Qoam y frg eons pm, qu 
fem ait be pull Roar, n 
erica cmt ames Ti) 


Certain objeciors my; be raised to a view based upon this 
material Ins given. 

First among. ese iic» gions is a claim often unged, that the 
train lato mation crroncous identification of Vistas 
with Hystaspes tie filer rf Darius, I cannot see, from the allu- 
sions or elwwhie, ti! te Persians made any such identifion- 
tion 5 the impresion girensl from the material presented is rather 
in factto the catreuy; one may recall, for example, how videl 
diferest the ansatr-y Wishtaspa is from tho generally received. 
descent of Hystspeste lather of Darius (a point which Ploigl 
and Roth sem to lao werlooked). It was only the classical 
writer Ammianus Melt aus who, in antiquity, made any such 
Wontifeation, The pil has already been aufcintly dealt with 
above, p. 1 

A second objutionmrybe brought on the plea that the tradi 
tional date (fy o rit eof Gth century B. C.) would not allow 
of the lapse of fBáet z time to account for the difference in 
Jungunge buen, €i Chübis and the Old Persian inscription 
and for certain sppourst 2developments in the faith. Further 
more, that a longer po Rof time must be allowed to account for 
tho difference awe lexxed title Auramazda, (dp ‘our 
Tent in western Penis ita Achiemenian times, and the divided 
form of the divine unm Aura Mazda (or Ahura alone and 
Mazda stone) ai fowl ii’ the Avesta, especially in the Zorons- 
Ein Girhüs, "Ms pit: inr ben noticed in the intaresing and 
instructive papa o-fPulesor Ticle Over de Oudheid van het 
Avesta, p: l8, Vio coms Sto the result that Zoroastrianism must 
have existed as urly wilde first half of the 7th century B. C? 
T£ we socept, asl Bele swe should, tho theses that Vishtaspa 
ruled in eastern [rac si Rthat, although. Zoroaster was a native 
of Azebaijm, the cli segone of his religious activity was enat- 
ern Iran,’ and’ tht thotiaih spread from Baotria westwards,* I 
gan not feo at oss sporis militate against the traditional 
date under diseusionn, Diésleotio differences between the Baotrian 
region ind Peres pes wyould sufficiently account for arguments 
based on language alm. ‘This, added to national and individual 
differences, mili weslsssonnt for the fixed form of the name Avra. 
mazda wong tl» A. cwatenians as contrasted with the Avestan 
fom. Who cantazy iw "apidly the oreed spread from the east 
to the vost and heut damages consequently in a short time may 
have malti? Ney owaverts in their zeal are often more 
radicalin progresiv-eduages than first reformers. Persis with 

To. XVI 2 

















as A. Y. VW. Jackson, (1896. 





its original difference in dialect, may in short time have devel- 
oped the single tide Awramazda from Afra Mazda ns wateh- 
word of church and state. See also note, p. 20, top. 


+ Raprinted from the Medededlingen der Koninklijke Akademie ean 
Wedentchappen, afteing Letteronds, Bo Hees, Dre xi, 96 


"oles little work argues admirably for the antiquity of the 
“Avesta as opposed to Darmesteters views for ie uineam of the 
Giithis, "wish Y could be convinced by Profesor Tile (p. 10) that 
he names of the Median Kings, Phrüortes (fmi, Kyuxamw 
{taantatara), Deiokes (dalyuiz) ta well as Fina, Fitiptrni of the 
GI Exarhadion inscription (explained as 'eontatning hen 
Tory), are due to concepts originated by Zoromder and ae not 
merely marks ot beliets which Zoroastrianism à directly 
from existing Magism, ‘The name of Darius contemporary Khid- 
iita, (Bh, 215, 45,16, E 9) i not so important for the argument. 
Tenures shockd like to place Zoronster s early as the beginning 
of the Th century. The earlier, the better. 

s On eastern Iran, of, Geiger Ostiranteche’ Kultur (Erlangen, 1882) 
and English translation of same, Darab P. Stnjant Bastern Iranians 
London, 1885-80), 

‘See Jackson, Zoroasters Native Place, J.A.0.8. xv. 280 9eq. So 
in spite of Spiegel ZD.ALG. xiv. 108 seq. 























A final objection may be raised as to the real historic worth 
and chronological value of the Persian tradition which places 
Zoroaster three centuries before Alexander. ‘This it must frankly 
"be said is the real point of the question. Is there a possibility of 
Arabic influence at work upon the statements of the Bundahish 
and Ardii Visit? Is the whole chronology of the Bundahish 
and that of the Persians artificial?” And did the Zoroastrians 
Intentionally tamper with history and bring Zoroaster down a ate 
as possible in order that the millennial period might not be 
regarded as having elapsed without the appearanee of a Saosh- 
yant, or Messiah ? 

? Spiegel Eranisehe Alterthumskunde i. 608, with Windischmann, 

the data of tho Bundahish as ^wmzuvérliasig, but it must be 

onembered thet his figures, “17 years fr the perd between Zaro- 

aster and Alexander, now require correction to 258, which alters the 

Condition of affaire See West, S.B.E, v. 160-151, and Spiegel 

EDALG. ziv 208 "Compare especially de arez Avesta tradi, 
lp. coxsviii, 

















These questions require serious consideration in detail The 
introduction to the chronological chapter of the Bundahish (Bd. 
34) does indeed read, according to one MS, ‘on the reckoning of 
the years of the Arabs (sew Bundahish’ translated by West, 
B.B.E. v. 149), but the word Tizikin ‘of the Arabs’ is not 
found in the other manuscripts | Moreover, the scientifo investi- 
gator Albirant, and also the Mujmal al Tawarikh, whose data 
agree exactly with the Bundahish, affirm that the dates given 
for the Kayanian kings are obtained from the records of the 
Persians themselves! "There seems no reason, therefore, to doubt 
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that the Bundahish really represents the Persian chronology. But 
what the value of that chronology may be, is another matter. 
Personally I think it has real value so far as giving the approx- 
imate period of three centuries before Alexander as Zoroas- 
ters ern. Every student of the classics knows the part that 
chronology plays with reference to the Magi; every reader of 
the Avesta is familiar with “the time of long duration ;" every 
‘one whio has looked into the scholarly work of Albtrün will have 
more respect for Persian chronology. Errors indeed there may 
be; attention has been called above to the lack of agreement 
between the years assigned by tradition to the reigns of the 
Zoroastrian Kayanian monarchs and the generally accepted dates 
of the reigns of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes'; to the dynasty of 
hero theo kings there correponds only the long rule of Vishtaspa 
(120 years) and a part of that of Bahman Ardashir Dirazdast, 
Some of whose reign answers to that of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
As shove said, itis dient to identify the Kayanians of the 
tradition with the early Achaemenians of Greek history, but this 
need not nullify the real value of the traditional ‘threo centuries 
bofore Alexander.’ What Mastdt (o. A. D. 948) in his Zndioatío 
et Admonitio can add on this subject is full of interest, Little 
attention scems thus far to have been drawn to this important 
passage and to the explanation which it contain Masadt is 
Fully awaro of ‘the difference that exists between the Persian and 
the generally accepted chronology and he shows how it was 
brought about by Ardashir’s purposely shortening the period 
between Alexander and himself by ‘causing about half the num- 
ber of years to be dropped from the chronological lists, but the 
300 years of Zoroaster before Alexander were allowed to remain 
untouched, for the old propheey regarding tho time of Alexan: 
der appearance had been falillel, "The passage in Barbier de 
Moynard is well worth consulting.” 


18e note abore, p 
Gf Barbier de. bioynard in Le Livre de Pindication e dePAd- 
moniti agouti Prairies d'Or, is. 997-28) 
Tte preceding nots, Llave sinas found the passage given by 
Spiegel in Eran. Alterthumskunde iii, 198; compare also Spiegel 
IDA a. sis 00, 

















©, Rasvras. 


To draw conclusions—although open to certain objections, 
still, in the absence of any more reliable data or until the 
discovery of some new source of information td overthrow or 
to substantiate the view, there seems but one decision to make in 
the case before us. From the actual evidence presented and from 
the material accessible, one is fairly entitled, at least, upon the 

esent merits of the cate to accept the period between the later 

alf of the seventh century and the middle of the sixth century 
B. ©,, or just before the rise of the Achaemenian power, as.the 
approximate date of Zoroaster’s life." 


20 4. V. W. Jackson, 1806, 


: Since the above was written Dr. E. W. West writes me (under 
date Deo, 18, 1895) the interesting piece ot information that his 
investigations into the history of the Iranian calendar have led him. 
to the date B. C. 505 as the year in which a reform in the Persian 
calendar must have been instituted. He suggests that Darius, upon 
‘the conclusion of his wars and during the organizing of his kingdom. 
and putting in force new acts of legislation, may with the aid and. 
Counsel of his priestly advisers have introdueed the Zoroastrian 
names of the months whieh have supplanted the old Persian names. 
which were given in the inscriptions. If this beso, the point may. 
have a special bearing towards showing that the’ Achacmeninus 
Sur orsus From Albin Chronology py if 12: 85, 2 
205, 2: and 220, 19 (transl. Sachau), we know that Janoaster hinvell 
onust. have occupied. himself. with the calendar. Stern, 
Ueber die Monutenanven einiger aller Voller, p. reared th 
Medo-Persian year as having been introduced ‘into Cappadocia prob 
ably as early as D. C. 750. [Dr. Wests paper on the Pars! calendar 
ias just appeared in The Academy for Aprit 28, 1800.) 


Silay results have been reached by others, or opinions t the 
same effect have been expressed; for example, Dang,’ Justi 
(private letter) Geldner (personal commumication), Caartelli* 
and several names familiar to those acquainted with the field.’ 
Some effort might be made perhaps if the premises will allow it, 
and some attempts have been made, to define the period more 
exactly by a precise interpretation of the various time-allusions 
with reference to cardinal events in Zoroaster's life—the begin- 
ing of Dis ministry at the age of 30, the conversion of Viehtaspa 
in the prophet’s 42d year, the death of Zoroaster at the age of 77 
years.” 

‘Of. Hang Essays on the Parsis (West's itzoduction p. xlv): 
atbough Hay ha rou opted varias ener rar ft Zoo: 
dier & BO. 3000 (Lecture on Zovoaater, Bombay, 180, not later 
than B. C. 1600 (Essays p. 200, 
algo pp. 15, 186, 264), 

3 Perional letter from Professor Justi, dated June 14, 1892. 

* Geldner formerly placed the date of Zoroaster as prior to B, C. 
1000 (see article ‘Zoroaster’ Enoylopaedia Britannica ith edition). 

4 Pislosophy of the Mazdayaantan Religion under the Sassanide, 
> ihe best collections of material on the subject are tobe found inde 
Harlez, Avesta traduit, 2e ed. Introduction pp. xx-axv, coxiv, Spiegel 
EA. ii... , and Windischmann Zoroasérisehe Studion; the latier 
Suggested (Zor. Stud. p, 164) about B. C. 1000 as Zoronster's date. 
‘The present writer (Avesta Grammar p. xi.) once held the opinion 
hat Zoroaster lived ‘more than a thousand years belore the Chase 
Han era.” The date assigned by the Parei Orientalist K. R. Kama 
aoe Aimjet do Perron Zend desta Pt, pt 0-0 

“Eg, Anquetil du LAvesta i. Pt. 2, p. 6, 60-09, assi 
BG. “apo as the age ot Zoroaster: Spe also. Kicker 
appa Ste Wat Oipas and Horeigt igh Rete ane 

LS, io XS ¥ 
ves B.C. 600-508 ta Zoroaster's era aud lentibes Visita eek 
tho father of Darius. ‘Neither Floigl nor Róth seem to 
account of the difference between the genealogy of Vish- 
iere ancestors us given in the Old Persian inscriptions and the 
Jineage given in the Avesta, Pablavi, and later Persian works, He 
does not, moreover, sufficiently take into consideration (p. 17) that 42 
Years (or at least 80) must be added in every instance to the 258 
years before Alexander, as that was Zoroaster’ age when Vishtaspa 
‘accepted the faith. This would in any event place the date of ‘Zoro. 
aster’ birth before B. C. 600. 


































e the subject ia discussed ; ef. 
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The above results, if they be accepted in the light at least of 
our present information on the subject, seem to be not without 
importance for the history of early religious thought and of the 
development of ethical and moral teaching. If one carefully 
‘works through the material, it must be acknowledged that the 
most consistent, and the most authoritative of all the actual state- 
ments upon the subject place the appearance of the prophet at a 
period Vetyeen the losing century of Median rule and the rising 
wave of Persian power, that is, between the latter half of the 
seventh century and the middle of the sixth century B.C. Tt 
the sowing of the fallow land that is to bring forth the rich fruit 
of the harvest, The teaching of Zoroaster must have taken deep 
root in the soil of Iran at the time when the Jews were carrie 
‘up into captivity at Babylon (580-580), where they. beoame ae- 
quainted with ‘the law of the Medes and Persians which altereth 
not? the time was not far remote when the sage Confucius should 
expound to China the national tenets of its people, and the gentle 
Buddha on Ganges bank should preach to longing souls the 
doctrine of redemption through renunciation, low interesting 
the picture, how full of instruction the contrast ! And in this 
connection, the old question of a possible pre-historic Indo-Iranian 
religious schism’ comes perhaps once again into consideration." 
Certain theological and religious phenomena noticeable in Brah- 
manism are possibly not so early, after all, as bas generally been 
believed. It may ‘perchance be that Zoroastrianism in Iran was 
Dut the religions, social, and ethical culmination of the wave that 
had been gathering in strength as it moved along, and, that was 
destined in India to spend its breaking force in à different way 
from its overwhelming course in the plateau land northwest of 
the mountains of Hindu Kush, 

1 tha view atrongly upeld br Hang 
3 Deivctions that might peape De mada in ho light of Hopcny 

sangions of tua pp. 17 iH in Cong eec the a 

fre hints of Gelduer, article * Zoroaster,” Hneyelopaedia Dritan- 

"ica, where the much-mooted question of asura-aiura, dagva-deva, 

"'godlemon, is discussed, 


























‘The kingdom of Bactria was the scene of Zoroaster's zealous 
ministry, a8 I presume. Born, as I believe, in Atropatene, to the 
west of Media, this prophet without honor in his own country 
met with a congenial ol: for the seeds of his teaching in eastern 
Tran. is ringing voice of reform and of a nobler faith found. 
an answering echo in tlle heart of the Bactrian king, Vishtaspa, 
"whose strong arm gave necessary support to the crusade that 
spread the new faith west and east thronghout, the land of Iran. 

lusions to this erusade are not uncommon in Zoroastrian litera- 
ture. Its advance must have been rapid. A fierce religious war 
which in a way was fatal to Bactria, seems to have ensued with 
Turan, This was that samo savage Face in history at whose door 
the death of victorious Cyrus is laid. Although tradition tells 














22 A. Y. W. Jückson. (1996. 


the sad story that the fire of the sacred altar was quenched in the. 
blood of the priests when Turan stormed Balkh, this momentary 
defeat was but the gathering foree of victory ; triumph was at 
hand. The spiritual spark of regeneration lingered among the 
embers and was destined soon to burst into the fame of Persi 
power that swept over decaying Media and formed the heae 
doreh. that lighted up the land of Tra in ety history. Bui 
the history of the newly established ereed and certain problems 
in regard to the early Achaemenians as Zoroastrians belong else. 
where for discussion. 
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PRAGATHIKANI, PART L—Tux Vocanurary. 

Ix a preceding article, I have applied the delicate test of sacro- 
sanct numbers to the eighth mandala of the Rig-Veda, with the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the Kinva collection sides more 
in this regard with the other family books or with those books 
which, to have a collective name for them, I have called the 











General Books (i. ix. x.)* 
‘That the latter is the case I think I have shown very plainly. 
Bat, as I admitted in the article, the range was so mall tbat the 


results obtained could be accepted only tentatively. In view, 
however, of the conflicting opinions in regard to the age of the 
Kigva hymns, every possible criterion becomes of value; and 
the significant fact, brought out im the article on the holy num- 
bors that in many instances the Kénva hymns stand side by side 
with the later books of the Rig-Veda and with the Atharva-Veda, 
aay point the way to find the trae age of the Kiras though by 
itself it is too small a fact to lead one unhesitatingly to any 
definitive conclusio: 

Tn the present article I take up the vocabulary of the eighth 
mandala in its relation to the General Books and to later litera- 





tare. 

A full third of this mandala is due to late additions, as has 

been shown by Lanman in his estimate of the per-cent of ‘text in 
the arrangement of the whole Sabi I cite his table 

Books, od v vi in ox 

05 .08 .08 07 .07' .00 18 .09 .18 








* The statistics appear in this Journal, vol. xvi., p. 276ff., and in my 
article on Holy Numbers in the Rig-Veda, published in the Oriental 
‘Studies of the Philadelphia Orienfal Club. 

‘The ‘frst. book is omitted, because, as Lanman says, were it 
divided into its family collectione each would come before the second 
book. With the Valakhilya omitted, the proportion is still too great; 
Books vil, vif, ix, numbering even then 74,108, 77 pages (of 3 
text) respectively. "Seo Lanman’s article Nown-injlection in the Veda; 
in this Journal, vol. x., p. 978. 





n E,W. Hopkins, 11808, 


The amount of text alone would, therefore, predispose one to 
think that any general statement in regard to the antiquity of 
viii, must be restricted by the counter-statement in regard to its 
balk, which is out of proportion to its place in the collection. 
Such general statements are, therefore, to be deprecated, although 
at present it is possible to operate only with the text as it has 
been handed down. Neither in postulating extreme age without 
reservations, as do, for instance, Ludwig on the philological side, 
‘and Hirt on the linguistic side,* nor in maintaining the opposite 
opinion without reservations, can historical truth be approxi- 
mated, But the work has not yet been done which will enable 
scholars successfully to segregate the older and the later portions 
of theeighth book. In adducing, therefore, certain lists of words, 
which, in my opinion, show affinity with later rather than with 
earlier literature, I think it is necessary to guard against the 
notion that such lists prove the date of the first form of the 
eighth book, It will be enough, for the present, to show that 
lateness overlays the book in its’ present form, as shown by its 
vocabulary. But itmust not be supposed that the correspondence 
between viii. and the General Books is all in vocabulary; or that 
the statistical results based on analysis of forms must necessarily 
be interpreted quite as they have been. 

In regard to the first. point, in not a few instances, viii, from a 
metrical and grammatical point of view, coincides rather with 
the General Books than with the other family books. Thus: 
cases of the resolution of the vowel in genitive plural of @ stems 
occur only in i, viii, ix, x. (Lanman, Zoe. cit, p. 384); the only 
instance in RV. of a notable transition-form, which is common in 
later literature, is supplied by DAiyd (loo. cit. p. 873) in viii, 64, 
19 ;f another transition-form, dbhirwam in viii, 46. 6 is paralleled 
only in x; apu im viii 51:3 is paralleled only ini witdpa, 
another transition-form, is paralleled only in ix. (pp. 407, $02, 481); 
the Epic weakening of the perfect stem, found in vii, 00.10, 
mum, is paralleled only im i and x. (p. 511 ff); and the onl 
parallel to the accent of parihurtd in viii. 47. 6 is found in x. 
AV. (p. 477). Moreover, there are certain anomalies in vii 
which are far from having the appearance of antiquity, such as 
the elision of the ending in ydjadhwainam in 2. 37 (the only case 
of this sort, and the anomalous sandit of apoinevd in 9.9; not 
to speak of do ca dva ca in 19. 29 (the only parallel is in x.); and 
the surely late imdsyat of 13.21, Not to be passed as insignifi- 
































eda, vol. lil, p. 176; Hirt, Indogermanische Fors- 
general is the presentation of Oldenberg, ZDMG., 


4, throughout this article I cito according to Aufrechts frst edition, n. 
‘order to mark clearly the words that are found only in the Valakhilya, 
‘have occasionally taken the liberty of referring to ii.-vii. as the ‘early* 
books; more to avoid the inconvenient phrase “other family books” 
than to be dogmatic. 

$ The type of a host of forms that fairly run riot in Pali £d. 
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cant is, further, the adverbial use of adds, found only in i, 
ix, x, but never in the other family books; the freq: 
tálas, à comparatively Inte form, whose ocourrences in vii. al 
equal in number all its occurrences in ii.-vii. together ; and 
similar state of things in respect of pugedt, also a late form : viii. 
alone bas four* out of the seventeen occurrences of this word in 
the RV., which are as many as are found in all the material of 

init present shape 5 while of the four occurrences in 
ong is in the confessedly Inte “weaponhymn,” vi, 75, 

But the second point is of still greater importance. I have 
always held that forms do not necessarily prove early 
authorship ; for it is evident that, at a period when the old forms 
were passing away, poets that desired to give archaic effect to 
their productions Gould do so very cheaply by overcrowding their 
verses with metrical or formal archaisms.t Now the statistical 
survey from which is inferred the probable priority of vii 
bared on the most striking grammatical forms, where the difer- 
ence between the old and new is most pronounced, d and dni, 
ebhis and dis, deas and as, à and du. 

‘That this is not theory but fact may be strikingly shown. 
Everyone admits that the Vilakhilya hyine cannot be classed 
among the old hymns of the Rig-Veda. On the contrary, in all 
probability they are a late addition to the Kinva collection. But 
this is the statistical picture of these forms as given in these 
eleven hymns : 

ds dsas, dis ebhis, ant d, du d, 

15 15 2 5 re 8 01 
Late as are the hymns, their old forms, even apart from the stereo- 
typed dual, exceed the new forms, Even the ddnastuti tags of the 
rns in vili show that the authors, while employing de more 
often than docs, Keep tho older à as against dni (and d as against 
Gu) ina very great majority of the cases. In fact it must have 
been largely à matter of metrical convenience with poets who 
could use indifferently, not only in the same period but in the 
same hymn and verse, the two parallel forms side by side, as is so 
































* Tho cases in vill, are 50.15, 10; 69,4; 89.1; Lanman, lo. cil p. 457. 
} The tendeney to tevive archaic Vedie forms ts not confined to the 

period immediately following that in which these forms obtained, but. 
Bfaracterizes even Sanskrit literature." e might be imagined, indeed, 
tn the preservation of vigo as nemter ploral im MBhi, 13.57 was due 
{othe real antiquity of thishymn tothe Acins especiallyas Holtzmann 
its @ as peutel plusal only Tor this place Gremmattsches, p. 19. But 
lat shall be said of a Gira hymn that contains the same nding in the 
ertainy late imitation of the. Catarudriya at the end of the seventh 
ook? Here we find (Mbha. vit 201.77) 

itam Dhavyam dhavitecdpy adhreyaoh 

foataambhaed ohucandntha ipod 

Dti a mam bhagumdnan Uhajosta 

má ririso mdm ahitabitena. 
There can be no doubt rom the character of the whole section that both 
Tori and phrases, apparently ancient, are due hore simply to imitation. 





26 + BW, Hopkins, 11808. 


often the case. In the first eleven hymns of the eighth book, 
not only does the dual ending @ stand out of all proportion to 
du (one hundred and twenty-six cases against seven), but in the 
same hymns the new ds and dis endings considerably out-num- 
Der those in dss and eDAis; while there are eighteen dni forms 
against twenty-two neuter forms ind; showing that the forms 
are not a very satisfactory criterion of date, until a period is 
reached when, as in tho Atharvan, the older forms are so far 
antiquated that the poets use them less for empty show than 
for convenience ; preferring to remodel according to new forms 
which now become the standard. 

‘Not too much weight then, in my opinion, is to be laid on the 
supposititious antiquity of the Kinva collection as evinced by 
statistics of forms. As is well known, by the application of the 
same statistical method to another class of forms, Brannhofer has 
arrived at exactly the opposite result in estimating the age of the 
eighth book, and makes it out late as Lanman makes it out early.* 

‘Curions confirmation of my view in regard to the value of 
forms bas lately been afforded by Arnold’s article on Literary 
Epocks in the Rig- Veda. The author starts out with the avowed 
purpose of extending and strengthening Lanman’s tests with a 
new set of forms used as new tests. But he finds not only that 
from this point of view the eighth book is later than the ‘cognate 
sections, but also that by three out of his four new tests tho 
results are exactly the opposite of what he desired to show, and 
that they point to a later date for the Kinva collection. That 
the author does not renounce such tests altogether is due to his 
reliance on still other tests which he propounds, but which are of 
questionable value.t 

Arnold unites his contradictory tests with Lanman’s to support 
the proposition that viii. is older than the other family books, 
though he admits (p. 304) that in three out of four of his new 
tests book viii. has the larger proportion of later forms.t He 














* Lanman, however, by no means postulates the early date of vil, 
without duly guarding against a too sweeping application of his statis: 
Hes: “Our result indicates that tho eighth i older than the other fam 
iy books. Twill not lay stress on this result until te relations of 
book vill. foto rest have ben more carefully determined " (po. cit p« 
580. Brunnhofer’s article Ueber Di ren im Vedischen Gebrauth 
der Tnfostioformen is in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xxv, p. 820 fy 814. Teas 
een oriticized by Collitz and defended by its author in Bessenberger's 
Beitrige, vii., p. Y ‘pp. 15, 284. 
PERE VSIPhae leon is uly Zits, aie s 
fi, Tosa combination and sstensin of the methods of Lanta, in 
ile cited above, and of Oldenberg, in the latter's Prolegomena to 
the Rig-Veda. x 
T ILI important to notice, further, that thé new forms which Arnold 
operates with, and which point to vil. being later than Hiv, are of 
{ees obvious ind pronounced character than those used by Lauman, 
This shows clearly that the strongly marked forme continue to be used 
for show. "The less striking changes are introduced freely at the same 
time thai the more striking changes are used sparingly. In the latter 
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then adds a test of metre and a test of vocabulary. In regard to 
the former he admits that “words and forms aré a safer guide” 
(p. 395). But it is the treatment of the test of vocabular 
Which here calls for special notice. Arnold makes two rong! 
sets of words which he dubs respectively “older words” and 
“later words” and uses these as a test of date by reckoning the 
number of ocourrenoes of tose words in the “Gong Veda” (book, 
i. and its cognate scetions) and in the ‘Veda of Recitation” 
(books iivii, and cognate sections). To avoid a vicious circle, 
the only test hero of early and late ‘must perforce be the number 
of times these words are found in AV. ‘That this test is a futile 
one is evident. The subject-matter, as the anthor grants (p. 307), 
is the determining factor in many cases. That the list of “later 
words” includes gudn, varsd, sarp, uddra, ete, is sufficient to 
show the comparative usclessness of this test, and to make imper- 
ative the need of a careful examination of vili, from this point of 
view. 

But, again, there is more to be said in favor of my view of the 

of vii than that the chief support of the opposed view is 

historically a weak one. And before giving the words which 
constitute the body of this article, I should like to point out to 
any reader who, on the strength of the statistics bitherto em- 
ployed as a means of argument, may still be disinclined to admit, 
‘that viii. can be late, certain obviously late factors in the general 
make-up of the Kinva collection. 

No plainer reference to the sub-division of the people into 
castes is given anywhere in the Rig-Veda, with the exception of 
‘well-known passages in the tenth book, than in viii, 95.16-18: 


brdhina jinvatam utd jinvatar dhiyah 
Esatrírh: jinvatam utd jinvatarh nin 
dlenár Jinvatam uta jinvatarh vigah 


‘That this hymn is not early, as Ludwig thinks,* but late, is ren- 
dered probable, moreover, by the word didrmavant in verse 18 
of the same hymn, employed in such a connection as to make 
almost certain the interpretation ‘ accompanied by Dharma,’ a 
personification that takes us out of the theological sphere of the 
older Rik.t 

Socially also as well as religiously there is historical interest in 
the fact that only in the eighth book among family books is 
known the mad mni of later times. Here viii, as in the case of 
the holy numbers, distinctly stands with xf 
































aso tho older forms give the archaic effort sought for; whereas, in the 
{efter ot nach gine, and o tho aar form ate sed n conv 
ience diste. 

Veg Ved, vol i.p. 217, Compare RY. viti 8T.1,8. 

1 Compate Schemes, Vilonalieratr, p. 102. : 

LORD TDI: x1. Repentance, zs expressed by ‘turning back 
del sin” (pratiydn Guasaih is spoken of only in vili 66.17. Compare 
seg, Rig Veda, noie 10. 
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In religious fantasy the eighth book stands nearer than does any 
other family book to the General Books and to still later litera- 
ture. It is, for instance, only in the eighth book that the Epic 
epithet of Indra, akhandata, is to be found ;* only here in family 
books is Indra so knit with the sun, the later view, that his 
is the diseus, cakrá jt only in the first, eighth, and tenth 
is his weapon ealled the dyasé vdjral; and only in the 
first and eighth books is this weapon represented as ‘three-edged’ 
or ree pointed ^t 
t is distinctly a late view that makes Sürya or Savitar (‘ sun’) 
an Aditya, In x. 72.8-9, the name of one of the Adityas is Mir- 
tinda, This view is recognized elsewhere only ini, 30.19 (late 
addition to a Kinva hymn) x. 88.11, i. 101.9; and in two pi 
sages of viii. (namely 90. 11 and 18. 9, 3), where the new identi 
gation is made both explicitly aud implicidy: bin mandi aai 
sürya bd] üdilya mahdit asi ; and further: anarvdno hy dam 
péutha áditydndm . . tét ed. nah savith hago vdruno mitró 
aryamá gárma yachantu. This conception is one shared by vii 
(a8 against other family books) with the late hymns of the Gen- 
tral Books and with the Atharrand 

Connection with later literature as against the earlier is seen, 
farther, in the ascription to Indra of that mysterious “fourth 
name," which is spoken of elsewhere only in the tenth book and 
in Brabmanical literature] So purindman, ‘having many 
names,’ is an epithet of Indra found only in vili. 82.17; AV. vi. 
99.1. 

‘But it is not my intention to inquire from how many points of 
view it may be injudicious to dub vii an ‘early’ book. ‘The 
illustrative examples I have given will show that before this can 
be done the late elements must be accounted for and disposed of. 
‘These late elements do not lie in a bunch, to be thrown out, like 
the Vilakhilya, as a dynamic intrusion. They are freely sown 
through the book, and before explaining them piecemeal it 
Jnoumbent upon the historial student to understand in how far 
the points of contact with later literature cover the field of the 
eighth book. 

































* See List i. (below). 

1S1 85:0: 105.9. ‘Compare also vill. 58.9; 89.4. Iniv. 81.4 6,Indra 
is oniy likened to, and paired with, the sun. 

{Pin the former paper 1 showed that the later AV. view of the car- 
disal points is replesented in RV. only in the eighth book (possibly in 
the first), Yor references, see Journal, xvi., p, 270 f. 

She Atharvan goes à step. farter, Ahà while posting 
Bsns inl wf du os o moos, a another Raya; AV. 

[viii 00/9; x. 54.4. In Val, 4, T ‘the fourth Aditya’; though this 
Jas been interpreted as ‘imighiy by Weber. Possibly another of the 
General Books recognizes the “fourth name, for such would seem to 
Se tne case whon x. $4 4s compared with x, 109; 14." The latter reads 
bibharti cáro indrasya ndma ini vrtrà. jaghána ; the former ; 
Aoi aig id eel nnd) cipe ts pH harm waghatil 
pora 





eight 
vi. 
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A comparison of the vocabulary of this book with that of the 
General Books willbe useful from this point of view. But before 
instituting this comparison, I shall analyse first the “Ione words” 
of viii, meaning thereby the words of viii, that are not used in 
other parts of the Rik; in order first to see how homogeneous 
is viii. in respect of its own exclusive vocabulary; then to see 
"whether the parallels that can be found for these words take 
'us into earlier or later literature ; and finally to discover whether 
She words are in goneral of such charter 3s to make i probable 
that they would have lain unused by the authors of the other 
family books, had they been curent in the day those authors 
composed. For it will be noticed at once that a great many of 
these lone words are current words in later literature; and it, 
is only by seeing their mass that one can judge fairly whether it is 
likely that this mass was current vocabulary in an assumed 
Pere’ A (e vli, supposing vik tobe the eldest of all,” as 

ürt calls it), unknown or unused in an assumed later period B. 
(ii-vii), and current again in period C (AV., Brabmanas, Epic). 








List i: Words occurring in RV. vill, but not elsewhere in RV. 


In this seotion, I dispense with “viii.” All Arabic numbers 
are to be understood as referring to book viii., except when other 
books are expressly cited. In this and in all following sections, 
each word is given with all its occurrences in the RV. ‘The num- 
ber of occurrences as given for the AV. is exclusive of occur- 
rences in identical Rik-verses of the AV. 
agumánt, thrice in 85.13-15, in the form avigumdti ; nowhere 
else in RV.; thrice in AV. (dn, ete.). 

dgu, 2.14, Compare the ds. dey. bharigu, 51. 10. 

ajirüy, 14. 10 ; lone denominative from ajird. 

Gasi, 9.19. ‘This appears to be an early word. Compare 
atasdyya, i. 03.05 i, 19, 4 (Avestan at?). 

dtürta, 88. 1. " Compare atdrta, i. 120. 1; x. 149. 1; and. v. 25,5; 
dtartadaksa, voc., 26.1; “panthd, v. 42.13" x. 64. 5. 




















"Even apart from the Atri hymns in vili, the vocabulary of the 
Kinva mandala often colucides with that of the Atzi mandala when it 
Shows no correspondence with that of other family books. This subject 
eserves special treatment, and Ioan offer here only an example or two 
to explain why I have occasionally given a parallel in the fifth book: 
anda, oovurs only vil à © and. 13.9; glatte only vii 8.18 = 

an 














Trg v 87 18; hipengavartant (dual) and gubhdspdti, of the Acvins 
are found only in viii. and v. + is used only in viii. *. ? 1 

"625. 8:1; 40,1 Okagva hymn)? vdarónd, occurs only vili 88. 8 
v.88 i. 1s x: 93,15; aehokt, occurs only vill. 92 185 v 





jere are some cases where the hymns in v. that 
inly late. Thus in the same way that viii 8 
"S. 61 which is a late hymn, ydviaai is found 
I viti 69 and again in v. 75; and in this same hymn, v. 78. 5, is found 
didp, elsewhere only in this same vill. 62.8; but dfapd in i. 56. 1 and 
"atapuina) in Smrti alone show cases of @+fap. So thegruld compounds, 





fosiéns ie 
hus correspond are 
(uma oeremon 
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adhapriya, 8, 4, voc. Compare kadhapriya, i. 30. 20; kadhapri, i. 
38.1; viii 7.91. 

Gdhivastra, 26.18, Compare adhivasd, i. 140. 0 5 162. 16; x. 5. 
45 adhivasá, Brih.; ddhinirnij, viii. 41. 0 ; ddhirukma, 46, 
33. All the compounds, therefore, are in viii., i., x., or later. 
‘The verb adhi-vas does not occur before x, 75. 8 ; imitation 
of adhi-dha. 

adhivakd, 16. 5 ; then AV. vi. 13. 2 (with pardvakd) and ib. xix. 
32.9. The simple vile occurs in RV. viii, 52.4 ; i. 164. 94; 
AV. (ete.); Epic; but the tendency is to compounds, The only 
really early case, however, is josavaki, vi, 59. 4. "Then come 
cakravikd, in i. 39.3 (late); AV.; Epic, ete.; and dAara- 
vakd, in another late hymn, v. 44, 5 (compare evavadá, ib. 
10). Ini, viii-x.: upavakd, i. 164.8 ; rtavàká, ix. 118.2; 
(adhivakd, above) ; namovéiui, viii, 35. 93; AV. xiii, 4. 26; 
Bub, ete; saktavakd, x. 88. 7,8; AV. vii. 97.6; Brüh4 
eto. Later come a host, anuvaka, acehüvaka, amrtavaka, 
sonapravadka, cáreüka, valiváka, eto, In ii. 93.8; viii. 85. 
20; i. 100, 19, is found adhivaktdr ; in ix. 95. 5, upavaktdr 
in i, 94. 8, apavaktár ; while vaktár in RV. is found only in 
viii, 32.15; ix. 75.9; x. 61. 19; and the late vii. 104. 8; 
once in AV.; but frequently in Smrti. The verb adhi-vac 
occurs but twice in all the other family books combined; but. 
in viii alone, four times. Later than RY. are all other 
vaktár compounds, 

adhvagd, 35. 8 (AV. adhvagdt) ; Brah.; Epic word for traveller; 
Grassmann, as birds, combined with Aansa/ / ‘Like two way- 
farers’ is the meaning; compare ii 39. 3, rathydva after 
cakravakéva as here adhvagdv iva after Aansdv iva. 

dnatidbhuta, 79. 35 the vicious product of a corrupt age. 

dnübhayin,2.1. No such form in Vedic literature; dbAia 
(Epic) is the only parallel (d Ai). 

dnistrta (dnihetrta), 38. 9; then AV. vii, 82. 3. 

dnustuti, 52.8; 57.7. Compare anustübh, only in x. 124. 95 
180.4; anubhartri, i. 88. dnugüyas, viii. 5. 34.* The 
verb amwstw occurs twice in viii. (3. 8; 15.0); but only 
once in the early books, withal in v. 73, 4 (see note above) 

[anüeáné, Vil. 10.1; Bri. The hymn is perhaps interpolated.] 

antarabhard, 39. 19. The compound antard(antdr 4) oceurs but 
once in family books, iii. 40. 9; often in other books. 

nya, only in 1. 10; 27. 11 ; then AV. xi. 4. 98, etc. 

dpükacakyas, 64. 1; upakdeaksas, 6.25. ‘The nearest analogue 
in family books is vigudcaksas, vii. 63. 1 (i, 50. 2, etc.) 

apieyá, ‘western,’ 28. 8 ; Brib. (dpdo and apücína, both vi 
early books). 


so common in the Epio, occur only in x. (rutdrei, in viii. Grufdakga 
Sratrgans fats alo in xr and grurdmaglay in 1 (gratdrathal end 1d 
Tertiae and cata S906 Vand 4,12. But both $008 and 
re aio (os, and cnymas) 
For ontsufpam ege aidbnd in List v. (below). 
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cahita, 88. 7; AV. 
give, see pravisd, below. 

apsujd, 43,28 (Agni); then AV. x. 4.28 (snake); Qat Brüh. 

Jompare in family books, /j4, vii. 34. 16 ; apsusdd, iii. 3. 5 

(apsuksit, i. 139. 1); and im “List vii. below, apsdji (like 
gravejit, only in 89. 14). 

abhrütroyi, 21.13 ; as in Bra 
and asapatnd, x. 150. 5 ; 174. 5 (AV. cte.). 

amativán, 19. 96 (dmati, vii. 1. 19 ; v. 86. 3 ; X. 42. 10 ete 

dmbara, 8, 14 (where donbare replaces turvdge in the same verse, 
147.7) ‘This is a common word in later literature, AS 
opposed to pardviiti it means the enveloping, surrounding, 
air, antdrikse (which is one of the Epic meanings of dmbara), 
asin 10.6: ydd antdrikse pdtathah purudlija yad vemé 
Pédast inu; &. 2: yd. antdrikse yd dii. The etymology 
is doubtful, but if it be dnu var it is worth remarking that 
this combination occurs neither in RV. nor AV. But it does 
occur in the Brahmanie and Epie periods. In i. 100. 17, 
‘ambariga is a proper name.* 

dyahgirsan, 90, 3, epithet of the gods’ messenger. Compare (the 
only parallel) the Epic demon, ayahiiras by name. 

ayují, see ablirütroyd, above, 

aratod, 46.27. In AV. xx. 181. 18 first ocours dratu(parna) or 
dradu ; Vater aralu(danda). 

riya, 50. 11. Compare aráya, of the kanvajámbhani, in AV. 
1.253," The AV. poetsays the Kínva is ardya ; the 
says he is not draya (retort 2). 

aristutá, seo List iii. (below). 

arvüké, 0. 15. The parallel forms dpake, paraké, wpaké, niveké 
occur in other family books. 

avabhrthá, 62.23; AV. Brüh. Late word, and here in its usual 
meaning. 

aváryá (trabu), 81. 8. With this sense and accent the word is 
Post-Vedic. For the compound, compare aviAaryatakratu, 
only in i, 63. 2. In this sense vdrya itself is Epic (compare 
Epie durvárya). 

avicetand, 89. 10, *unintelligible? (vicstana is Epio, but in the 
same meaning, ‘senseless,’ just as Vedic, vicstas, ‘ wise,’ 
becomes ‘foolish? in Epic, Compare vimanas in List ii), 

avédeva, 19, 12, This appears to me to be a new form, like 
arvdgvasu, VS., but it may perhaps be old. 

apüsyá, 38. 17 ; in i. 180. 7 (and Epic), pásya. 

dgna (dpna, ‘eating? occurs in an early passage) -—dgan (égman), 
2,2 (oh the other hand, deman is ‘eating in AV. vii 4, 
54). This dpnais is a late form, parallel with pürvdAná 
(which occurs only in x. 34 11, Brih., ete); and with 
anasthá, viii. 1. 3. Compare Lanman, loc. cit., p. 597. 








Compare ayuj, dx. My, 51.25 


























7 Tho antithesis @ of pardvdti and samudré in 12. 17 might raise 
the question whee dibara, could mean water. Compare ambu tn 
later literature and fiydmbu, RV. x. 16.18 
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agvapati (with wrvarüpati, gépati, sémapati), in voc, 21. 3, 
Copied perhaps from ii, 21. 1 (apvajit, urvarayit, gay 

dgvaprstha, 26.24, Formed like the Epic karmaprsthasana 
diii, Mbh. xii, 313. 6, ‘bare? So here ‘sharp,’ with 
Pischel, ZDMG. xxxv. 713 (compare kiardjru), unless rather 
‘the «horse? is Soma itself ; as in 52. 8, where the press-stones 
are ‘soma-backed” (sémapratha, viii, 43, 11; 58 
14; AV. etc). Another drag formation of this wort is 
 pídákusinu, 17. 15. 

astdpadi, compare ndvasralti, below. 

deaindini (=dsahdita), 91. 14, 

suns (=vsunvant), 14, 155; but apparently not a late form ;* 
compare ined, below. 

aharhscna, voc., 50. 9 ; compare ahariyt, i. 107. 7. 

ita, 51.9; Brih.; Smyti. Chiefly late is Ati, ‘dear,’ ‘agree- 
‘able? See under Jit, in List vi, below. 

alnaviyyd (A-F. 9. 20), 45, 27 (inu only in 1, viii). 

ükhandala, voc, 17. 12. is an Epic epithet of Indra (as 
"herein RV.). Compare Mba, xii 14. 75: visnop cabra 
ca tad ghorarh vajram ükhandalasyaca, AV. merely repeats 
RV. (AV. xx. 5. 6). Even the root appears later than 
RV. AV. 

ijibft, 45, 7, of Indra, as in ajiti 5. 65 djipati, ouly 
‘Val. 6. 6. 

dite, 27. 91 ; like üpitod, 4. 3 (20,22 ; 21. 19), is perhaps old (it 
may be a reduced form of fedo), but it stands withont 
parallel, 

turd, 20, 26 ; 29.10; 81:17. There is no other case in RV., 
and but one in AV., vi. 101. 2, for this is chiefly an Epic 
word. The negative is found in viii, i, x. (List iv., below) 
amd each of the three hymns where it occurs in i, and x. is 
late (hymn to presestones, hymn of physician, x. 94 and 
97 ; hymn to Rudra, i 114). 

pitoá, see atte, above. 

haga, Val. 5. 6 ; i, 186. 4; x. 44.9; AV. 

dyantdr, 32.14, Compare niyantr below, under nidhdnyd. 
‘The verbal compound, current in post-Vedio works, occurs 
rarely in early family books (once in the third, twice each in 
the fourth and sixth, not at all in the second, fifth, and 
seventh books) but often in the eighth book: @ yamat, 
11.1; 81.33 d yachanti, 4.2; d yachantu, -atu, 92. 23 5 
34. 25 d yatas, 81. 7; d yamaya, 9. 2; and in further com- 

sition, adhé 4 yaman, 81.931. In this regard viii. stands 

With the later use of d yam, which is already exemplified in 

, ix, x, where are found @ yamat, ix. 44. 55 x. l4. 14. 

d yachantu, i. 180.25 d yatas, x. 130 15. d yámayanti, i. 
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* In early family books are found asinvd, jinva, and inva (in com- 
‘nix, pinea. 
29, 8; 82.15; vi. 28. 8; 59, 9 (d prd yachatam). 
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102. 16; samd yamus, x. 94.6. The noun dyantír is not 
found elsewhere, but other derivatives are cited, dyamana, 
ayamya, from Upan., and Epic literature respectively.* 

dydna, 22.18 ; Epic Meaning ‘way’ ydna itself is found x. 
110. 2, Brib., and Epic; meaning vehicle, iv. 43. 6, and 
Brih, ’ Of the other compounds only praydna and devaydna 
‘ocour in the family books. There are a number belonging 
to the first and tenth books, and to AV. sina, x. 5,73 
AV; niydna, i, 104. 41; x 19.45 149. 85 ÀV.: avaydna, 
£185.83 AV.pwdydna, pürydnaj rathaydna, AV. (with 
ruthaydvan, RV. viii. 98. 2). Still later come svargaydna, 
Ait. Brab., goyana, upaydina, Smrti., ete., eto. 

aro, 43, 3 Cat Brie In Mir, drocana. The verb demus 
regn) appears jn early books, a8 aao do rdka and rbd 

whe base of drokd, therefore, is prepared for it early, but 

the word itself it of the period vii.—Brüh. 

arksd, 57. 16 ; 63. 4, 13; Epio patronymic. 

Goftoant, 45. 30 (avártana x.19. 4, 5). In the early books, avft. 
Compare note on paragumdnt, below. 

Gsaiigd, see Note below, at the end of this article, p. 89. 

sápa, 92. 10, may be old. 

aiid, $2. 19 ; VS. 24. 88. 

ithám, 59.14. Later avery common equivalent of ih, but 
only here in RV. (four times in AV.; then Brih., Suxti, ete.). 

ukthavárdlana, 14. 11 (with stomdvardhana, also graf). An 
‘excellent example for viii. There are forty-seven vdrdhana 
compounds, of which six are in RV., whence they rapidly 
inercase in number (four new ones in AV.). Two of the six 
are in this verse ukthavérdhana (the idea being in i, 10. 5), 
and stomavárdhana, both found only here. Of the four 
remaining, one, dyumnavdrdhana, is in ix. 31, 2; another, 
nymnavdrdhana, is in ii, 88. 5; another papuedrdhana, is iu. 

ix. 94. 15 and the last, pustivdrdhana, is in i, 18.25 31.5 5 
91. 12; vi 50. 12, That is to say, every instance of this 
formation, popular in all post-Vedic times, is in non-family 
"books or in late passages of family books; for none will 
deny that vii. 59. 12 is “ein gar nicht bierher gehdriger 
Ves" who considers the whole hymn and the late trydmbaka 
of this verse; while ii, 36 contains a list of priests quite 
unknown to the rest of the Rig-Veda, and is as a whole a 
ate hymn. 

uksanyt, 28. 18; uksanydyana,t 25. 22 ; ukgany, 20. 9. 






































+The combination with new prefixes grows rapidly. AV. bas more 
‘than half a dozen d yam forms and adds ud d, nir à, vid; later come 
upd, abhi sam d. It ls of course a matter more of use than of posses- 


Xyili. 1,54 (v. 1 for ptroyédhih) ; ib. 4. 68 independently. 
{Fn this poicongmde compare küurapapa and Révedyana in 8, 24 
and Val. 7, 4, respectively. 
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uksnna, 49, 11; of Agni, associated with vapdnna (compare 
also drícanna, Vi 7. 0; vi. 12. 4; x. 97. 18), and with the 
rae sémaprethaya vedhdse, which occurs in x. 91. 14 (with 
‘which viii. 43. 11 should be compared). 

ugrábülu, 20.12; 50.10; twice in AV. Of other ugrd com- 
pounds in RV., ugráputra (in Brah., ugraputrá) is found viii, 
56, 11; ugrádhanvan, x. 103. 8 and AV.; ugrddena, i. 30. 18 
(Kiva hymn). In AV.and later literature there are several 
such compounds ; none in the family books of RV. 

wedcakra, 61. 10. Compare ucedbudlna, i, 116. 9 (no other 
similar compound), and nicakra, viii. 7. 29. 

gdayí, 41.35 meaning ‘origin’ post Vedi 

upajhoiki 91. 21 ; then AV. xx. 120.90. All other compounds 
‘of the diminutive jübviba and upajihva are late post-Vedic, 

updrimartya, 19. 12, "Compare updribudhna, x. 73. 8 (no such 
compound in ii.-vii.). 

upahdsvan, 45. 23. Late Brahmani combination (upa has). 
See Note below, at end of article, p. 78. 

ikdeaksas, see dpaka, above. 

udhayarikard, 1.9. Compare adhayarhkard, x. 152. 2 ; kirhkard, 
‘vanathkard, AV. "his sort of compound is late. Compare 
the others : EAajarhkaré, i. 102. 6 and Brah, (but Majakt is 
early); in the Epic, priyarhkara ; classical forms, rir 
moharakara, meghaonkara, vagankara, 

‘urvariipati, in voc., see agvapati, above. 

rndkatt, see kamakati, below. 

Flayá, see ari, in List ii. (below). 

faspati, 26. 21. ‘This seems to be a late form (by analogy).* 
‘The old word is rtapá. 

rtviyüvant, 8. 135 12. 10; 09. 7: see poragumánt (below) 

fdüpá, 66. 11, of Indra: rdapé cid rdavfdha, According to 
PW., for mrdupá, ‘sweetness-drinking.’ Compare madhupd, 
32, 17: madhuvfdh, x. 75. 8. But, as mrdu neither occurs 
in RV. nor means sweetness, this is probably not the right 
explanation, In vil, 48.105, 92. 9; 54 10 occurs 
Tdüdára, and this is probably the same word ; not, therefore, 
late. 

feibandlu, 89. 6. Compare devdbandhu, i, 162, 18; amfta- 
Bandhw, x 72. 5. Viprabandhu is the author of v. 24. 4; 
x 5TH 

réivas, voo., see List ii. (below). 

ekardj, 97. 3; AV.; Brüb.; Epic. 










































* For example, with gubldspdtt, a favorite of vil. (s deüría above). 
‘According to PW amd Orassttans, it is a contraction of rideyz pdt 
Gompare iso radhagpats, in vos, d. 14 dr. ey. 

'übesare ap Stans, iv 15 0. adardar Dom, ¥. 88,1. In vil, 
a9: dodi hat srt ee godar bol) bat rnlicy ot of 
general its, but of water orit older ae m gd yam agra 
E'G1 2, So when via e the object, it means the water which laid 
‘um out and Grassmann’s etymology seems correct 
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edat, 75.3; twice in AV.; Brüb, eto. Despite LF. ii. 31, ed 
is probably from ardh. The verb edA occurs but twice 
(once) in other family books, four times in viii, alone, four 
times in x, and once in i, (Kinva hymn). Its peculiar 

ovince is in post-Rik literature, especially Epic." 

eváthà, 94.15 ; unique extension of evd, See final 

Gjasvant, 05.5; AV. See paragumdnt, below. 

odd, 3, 24; 81.17; Tritt. S. 

ódand, 58. 14 ; 06. 6, 10; common in AV. and. subsequent litera- 
ture, See vyódana, below. 

anyind, 95. 5. OM or new formation? 

Karnagfhya, 59.18. Compare TS, karnagrhitd (PW.). 

Karnagébhana, 07.3. Important because gobhand is a Brüh.- 
pie word, occurring neither in RV, nor in AV. Moreover, 
earrings are ment no other family book ; onl 
5, 192, 14, and possibly in i, 64. 10. Rings on neok and wrist 
alone are worn in the earlier period, Compare the drag 

gubhrakhadayas (voc.) in 20. 4, 

ald, 41. 171 with gaphd, q. v., below. 

kavitvaná, see janitvand, below. 

Adgavant, kapaplaküt ; see List iti. (below). 

dünul, 66, 4 Roth connects with kanakaydntis, in x. 192. 7. 

Kdmakiti, 81. 14, compare pndkati, 50. 12 ; and later kamakdmin, 
Epic; kamakama, Tüitt. Àr.j; Epic. 

ja and mrked, 8. 3. ' Compare mraksakftvan, also drag, 50. 10, 
of Indra, Early, vi. 6. 2; 18.2, is Indra by-name tui 

einen Coi (f). bundrndei Th 

l;pdyya, Y, 18. Compare ndrndei, i. 90. 6. — The 
ord. bundá in nto and appears only here in RY., though 
in AY, and common later tra, Epi), 

dumüraká, 90. 1; 88.15; AV. Bri. Epic, Sce putrakd, 
below. ‘That Aumarin occurs only in 31. 8 (Brah,, kumdrt) is 
doubtless chance. 

Iuhayd, 24, 30 (and, voc. kuhayakrte), unique extension of fel, 
by false analogy ; compare ubhayd, etc., pronouns and sub- 
stantives. So, dior, thatra is made in the same fashion. 

Afi, 79.6; AV... 

üd (kal), 26. 10; Ait, Brüh. 

Jolla, 47. 11; Brüb.; Epic (* hill, bank’), 

drtitvasa, 31 0 ea prokidoanu, List i (below), 

S 


Jerpay, see List ii. (below). 

Apmdtartani, 39. 19; "v. Compare gyatrépartani, 86 8 
mi also raghtivartant, viii, ix.; and rudrdvartani, viii, 
ix 











ote, p. 81. 




































* One of the two cases in tho other family books is in the late vi. 47. 
16. ‘Tho other is in iii, 25.5, ‘The case in|, is i, 41, 2; those in viii, are 
27, 10; 46. 5; 68. 4; 78. 9. : 

Other compounds are dvivartant, x. 61. 30 ; Mranyavartani, in both 
early and late books. 
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ürayana, 3. 91, nom. prop, for kitriyana ; related to kare 
as is kanvayana, Vil. 7. 4, to kdnva (?). 

gumbliracetas, 5. 2, voc Compare gamblürigaisa, vii, 8T. 0; 
-vepas in x. 62, 8 (i. 95. 7). i 

gargara, 56. 9; gárgarà (apán), AV. iv. 15. 125 ix. 4 4. In the 
"Epie gargara the original idea lingers faintly. Noise is at 
the bottom of it, as in the (specially developed ?) Bdpfiros. 
Hero with piiga. 

gélda, 1.20. Not am earlier but a later form of yarda as in 
gardadha, whose noise (vd not galuna) Indra dislikes (i. 29. 
3). Bu Fische, VS 82, unites gdldaya gird correctly. 

'ompare Avestan gared. 

güyatrávartani, see krsna-, above. 

grespité, 40, 6 ; AV.; Brüb. 

gardhay, 19.1 ; lone development of gur. In Val. 2. 5, gürtí is 
common to i, ix, x. (in the same verse of Vil. ocours the 
Graf Meyfpevoy svadloan, pun and artificial). 

godatra, 21.16; godari,* 81. 11; godáA, Val, 4. 4; i. 4. 1; 164. 
26; AV.; gopaydtyam, 25. 18, must be from (Epic) gopay, 
not from earlier (RV.) gopay ; góbandAw, 90.8, With the 
last compare gómátar, i. 85. 8, of the Maruts. Both are 
synonyms of pfgnimüiar. This last also is apparently not a 
yery old word. At any rate, it occurs only in i, viii, ix. 
and v. 87. 2,33 59.6. With the dandhw part of the o 
ound, compare the dz. Ney. vajabandhavas, voc., 97. 19; 
Tia, abore; abandh, List ii below) 4 

caturyíj, 6.48. Compare in allegory ii. 18, 1, edturyuga. 

carmunsnd, 5. 98; VS. Compare Vil. 7.9: adrmáni muldténi. In 
fi, 35. 13, dnabhimlatavarna. 5. 98 is dünastuti 

cdratha, 46. 91; círu, 60. 7 (nicert, i. 181. 5). he parallel 
(phi) fore gure ini 45,4, hymn ot Praakanva: The 
form edratha is in a danastuti ; and hymn 50, to judge by 

los in vs. 11, is late 

cikiivdn and eikitvinmanas, see cikit in List 

citrévdja, see List ii. (below), 

chardispd and jagatpd, 9. 11 (with paraspd and tantypd). Of the 
four, the ‘two first are unique. Like Epic jugatpati is 
jagaipt, but the idea is old, jdgatah páti, etc. 

atria, 1. 12} once (again) AV.; also in later literature. 

lies (see PW.), 50. 11. Like later jad. 






































(below). 





Both voc. Compare rdiüdára, which is old and correct; while 
‘seems to be an incorrect imitation (see note above, under rdüpà; and 


Soy hdd 
"fro Bindha: compounds are common in the early books, sdbandhae 


eal pubandts Sota sary pou, P. P aad pata 
prone ct ee feb 
gobandhu, devibandhu, deibándhu, vájabandhu, samandbandhu, occur. 
only in vii dii, i; or, mp itt, viii, x. 


Usique bui usimportait sre odnínf and enrijpddhüma in 24.28; 
a, respectively. ent 
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Janitwand, 2, 49 (late verse?). "The forms show in viii, a growth. 
of the tva-nd* ending. The list of forms may begin with 
the Avesta, which, however, furnishes but one el ndi- 
rithwana, Then in vi. 51. 14 occurs sakhitvand (also in viii. 
19.0); in vii 81, 6, vamitvand (also in viii, 1. 8; 19. 125 
‘Val. 2. 6); and in i, iv, v, vi. there are several occur- 
ences of mahitexn 4, whieh is also found once in ix. thrice in 
i, and twice in viii. (i. 85. 7; 86.9; 166. 12; ii, 28. 4; iv. 
302; 53. 55 v. 54, 55 85. 43 81.35 vi. 10, 205 vill. 24.133 
87.23 ix. 100.9). The forms in the other family books 
are, therefore, few ; and if sakhitoand at vi, 51. 14 be in an 
added verse, as seems likely, there would, in fact, be but two 
examples of this formation in the early books. On the 
other hand, viii. alone has kavitvand, 40. 3 ; janituand, 2.425 
martyatvand, 81. 13; mahitvand abor); ‘vasutvand (above); 
vrsatvand, 15. 2 | sakhituand (above). One other new ex- 
ample, patituand, is found in x. 40. 9. It is further to be 
remarked that the ted form of these same words is not found 
in the family books, with the exception of sakhitud (iii. 1.15; 
dv. 95. 2; viii. 7. 31; 21. 8; once each in i. and x., four 
timed in ix). Of all the cases, only one, vasutud, x. 61. 12, 
has a verbal parallel in the Avesta, Corse. | "The tvá 
form of martyatvand in viii. is not cited from Vedie litera- 
ture ; that of kavitvand and janitvaná occur in x, 124. 7; 
18.8, respectively ; while patitud (to patitvand in x.) is 
found only in i, 119, 5 (and Epic), Against the supposition 
that viii, shows earlier forms, rather than a revival and imita- 
tion of the old, stand the two examples in probably late 
verses (vi. 51. 14; viii. 2. 42), and the example in x. 40. 9. 
Iris another sample of moribund ending manipalated to 
give archaic effect by late poets. 

jdmdtar, see List si. (below). 

Jdvant, 83, 5. Compare vijavant, AV. ix. 8.18 (vijfvan, in dif- 
ferent sense, RV. iii. 1. 23). 

takvd, 58,13. The apparent analogues, tdku, tdkvan, takvavt, 
tdkavana, takvaviya, are all in i, ix. x. The verb occurs 
once in vi.; otherwise in ix., x. 

tadidartha, 2. 16 (repeated AV., xx. 18. 1). Compare kédartha, 
x, 22,8. The nearest verbal approach is in tdd id drtham, 

1. 5 (compare x. 108. 1), and ii. 30. l. The last is alate 
hymn. 

* S00 on these forms, Whitney, Gr. 81340; Jackson, Gr. 88109, 847 

In vill 25. 18, Grassmann, proposes to read malitud as mal L 
to get tho requisite form syllables. This is effected by Lanman (ioc. eit 
PB tg clu mato : 

Way PW. calls this form an instrumental of epsatrd (54.2, 91. 2) 
isnot obvious, It is exactly like kavitvand, which, according to PW., 
is the instrumental of kjoifeomd. Grassmann ‘erroneously, groups 
sofeand with the trand endings. : 

"Dus the Avesta has five examples of lua as a secondary ending. 
Since detaotheana reverts to ataothua, and this has a primary ending, 
itis not comparable with nairthioand, 
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Tantkrthá, seo tanaikft, in List iii. (below). 

tandrayty 81. 90, from (Brüb.) tandray. 

támisit, 48.11 5 AV. famiszstamas, as malis (in máhisoantam) 

máhas, 

tár, Vil. 7. 25 Epio, tara. 

tarasvin, 86. 10, 12; VS.; common Epic word, 

tarusy, 88. 5 (tárus in iii. 2. 8). 1 

tard 4, 1. 12. Tt is perhaps worth mentioning that the combina- 
tion d tard, though not infrequent after RV., occurs in RV. 
only here; nu, abhi, pari, prd, being used elsewhere in RV. 

tavigiyt, 7.25 28. 11. 

tugrydvidhy, 1. 18; 45. 99; 88, 7. Compare the dx. Aey. kavi- 
"odd, 52. 4. 

tügoan, see swvdstu, below. 

tuvikearmin (for tuvikürnt), voo., 55. 12; tuvilrato (voc), 81.2 
fuviksd, 06. 11. 

tuvídesna, 70. 2; tuvimütrá, ib. with iuvikarm’, tuvímagha. 

tarndiga, 39. 4. 

trprds (plural), 2. 5; AV. vii. 56.2; Brüb. Perhaps synonym 
of dé (as in AV.), which is used of soma only in viii, 1, ix. 

tedrbüma, 11. T. Compare todnid, 59. 10  yátkáma, x. 121.10; 
and AV. mdm kamena. 

dadhrsvéni, 50,3. Compare gupukvdni, 29. 5 ; jugurvdini, i. 149. 
85 tuturodni, i. 108. l. These are the only parallels. 

dagagvin, 1.9. Compare gatagvin, 

dásmya (for dasmd), 24, 20. 

dátra, 67. 105 Sutra ; Epic. 

dánavant, 32. 12 ; Epic. 

dáguri, 4.12; ddaguri, 45.15. Compare, in eatly books, jásuri, 
sdhuri 

dirgháprasadman, 10. 1; 95. 20. Compare v. 87. 7 (late), where 
the idea is given : dirghdm prtht paprathe sddma párthi- 
vam. 

dirghayo (voc.), 89.  ; ‘transition-form,’ Lanman, loc. cit, p. 573. 

duronay(, 49. 19 (early, durond). 

dyugát, 86. 4 ; “dyumde? (PW... 

vita (with tritd), 47. 16 ; nom. prop. 

 dhármavant, 35. 13 ; personification, Dharma in late sense. 

aharmakft, 81. 1. 

ndkim, 01. 4, 5 (mdkim, 45. 28 and vi. 54. 7). 

varda.¥), 1. 33 (half a dozen times in AV.; compare 

RV. x. 185. 7, nad), in a danastuti, 

nábhasvant, 25.6’; twice in AV.; and later. The early and late 
‘meanings are connected as ‘stormy,’ and again as ‘storm- 
wind,’ the Epic meaning (see paragumént, below). 

namovaki, see adhivaké, above. 

néryapas, 82. 1 ;.one of several compounds in viii. that express 
concisely an old idea, here the idea of e. g. vii. 21. 4; viii, 
85, 19-31. 

nédvasrakti, 65. 12, with astdpadt (vo). 
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névisti, 2. Vr ; an old word ? 

nánrta (=ndsatya), 51. 12 (but of Indra). In 26. 8 occurs, as 
de Dey, indrandsatya, dual | 

nicakra, sce uccdcakra, above. 

nidhdnya, 61. 18.—nidhdrayd, 41. 4.—niyantár, 32, 15; the last 
also Epic, ete. Compare ayantár, above. 

nirmáj, 4. 20} an old word ? 

nivard, 82.15. Observe that the combination ni var, common in 
the Epic, is really used in RV. only here and ini, x.; for 
29. 6 (dniorta) is late, 

nistdir, 92.27; 66. 9. 

nri, 16.1 (nrsithya, vi. 25. 8). 

néd=né id, emphatic, 5. 89 (danastuti), and AV. Elsewhere in 
RV. nidi xj, ‘This prohibitive use is found in v. 70. 9; 
x. 16.75 51.4; AV. ‘The use of néd as in viii, is also 
Brahimanic, but so is the prohibitive. 

nydfteana, 27. 18 ; twice in AV. 

patidvis, 80. 4. 

‘paramajyd, 1. 80; 79. 1. Though not uncommon in later litera~ 
ture, all other paramd nominal compounds than this are later 
than RV. As a noun, in this sense, jyd occurs only here ; 
earlier in jydydis. Ludwig, RV. iii, p. 159, takes the com- 
pound as nom. prop. 

paragumént, 69. Yt. New mant and vant adjectives form rather 
a feature of Compare arigumdnt, doftvant (45. 90), 
rtviydwant (three times, see above), djasvant, kanvamdnt 
(2. 28), kdgdvant, jdvant, ddnavant, durhánávant (2. 20; 
18. 14), dhdrmavant, ndbhasvant, pustivant (45. 10), bdndA- 
‘umant, vibleimánt, vignuvant (86. 14), eacandvant (22. 2), 
sárasvattoant (38. 10), hargumdnt (16. 4), which makes in all 
nineteen* of these forms found nowhere else in RV., though 

eralof them appear in later literature, In this regard 
viii, stands nearer to x. than does any other of the famil; 
Zooks; much nearer, withal; for of much forms the tenth 
book has thirty-nine; the first book, twenty-four; the eighth 
‘book, nineteen ; the sixth book, eleven ; the third, fifth, and 
ninth books, eight each; the fourth and seventh, seven ; the 
second, four.t It is reasonable, it seems to me, to suppose 
that such forms, when once used, would be repeated ; so that 
those earliest used would stand little chance of remaining 
unimitated. And such appears to be the case, for there are 
nearly three hundred adjectives with this ending in the Rig- 



































In 2. 28, reivas, voc., ie assigned to ryivan, but it may belong here. 
‘The fom, riba obours in Pan schol, (DW). T 

There may besome omissions in Grassinany's list of mat and vat 
tofms, on which {ely in the case of the other books, so that tho inier- 
Raton o hene ofer books may "not be exactly i accordance with 
The order given below, "But it i scarcoly possible that forme enough 
iare been omitted to citer materially the proportion between vill and 
he other family books ín the number of lone forms, 
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Veda, so that the numbers above, which represent isolated 
cases, are proportionally few. This may be surmised also 
from the fact that most of the solitary words of this sort. 
are in the tenth book, too late to be copied. The greater 
number of these words are repeated in different books, some- 





times very often. With the Vilakhilya omitted, which has 
not been included, the length of no one family book isto out 
the 





of proportion with viii. as to account for the excess 
latter of these forms. For this reason it seems to me 
toexplain the phenomena by the reason just stated, viz. (there 
are more unrepeated lone forms im viii.) because viii. comes 
after the other books ; and to see in the likeness of viii. to x. 
in this regard the straw which shows the wind.* 

Interesting corroborative evidence is furnished from another 
point of view. If one were asked the reason why so Epio a 
‘word as Bdlavant occurs in RV. only in x. 145. 1, one would 
perbope soy that i is mere bap. But why do lakídmunt 

arnavant, cáksusmant, pdrasvant, mdhasvant, visdvant, 
sómavant, and especially dnnavant, püspavant, bdlavant, 
Matavant, himdvant, all occur in post-Rik literature, and yet 
‘appear nowhere else than here in RV.? Clearly because the 
tenth book stands nearer than do the other books of RV. to 
that post-Rik literature. I have remarked above that several 
of the lone words of this sort in viii, are found also in later 
literature than RV. That this is true of x., the examples j 
given will show. In i. also asthanvdnt, garádvant, datvánt, 
ete. show that the same relation holds in less degree. On the 
other hand, the same sort of lone words in ix. and other family 
books than viii. show scarce a trace of Epio kinship, and in 
fact few of them appear again at all. "hus, if a scale be 
made in accordance with the facts stated in the last note, the 
books of the RV. will stand as follows : 

ii, and vi iv; iii, v, ix; vig vi ij x. Butili, iv. 
v. vi, and ix, have about the same proportion. In the first 
group : of the four examples ini, yurmdoat and gootemat 
are not cited from other literature; while Adrasvat is pos- 
sibly in AV.; and mánasvant is an epithet of Indra in Brib- 
manas and Sütras, Of the seven examples in vii, not a 
single one is cited from later literature (agnimdn? occurs 

































* I hare included in vi, the specimens found ib. 47. 24; and 48.18; 
and in vit, those ib. 108. and 104. 2.. Were these (certainly late) ex 
amples omitted, the numbers would stand as follows for x, 3 
By vit, 19; v, 94 UL, vy and ix, Seach; Io or T; vit, B: 
dn vii, thoreover, máhigianl, at 08. 9, may be from mudhiyoasta which 
"would put vi and i, ona level. “have Hot included as unique forms 
doublets that differ by a quantity oran accent only (e. g. devi'vat, 
:sahávat) The form dhvasmanvánt, which 
"EH 
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tar one passage and in Graseinann for another, is reall 
Jhrase which. ‘ours in serea Boat "Some of the exe es i iv are 
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instead of the late agnivént), As for 
which may as well be considered togethe 
cited from later literature [the vantforms in ix. are drávi- 
masvant, pitryavant, pirarndhivant, matdvant, matsardvant, 
rémanwant, vacandvant, gubkrdvant] ; vi. shows none of the 
later forms save tudstrmant, which occurs in VS.; v. has no 
such later form at all; iv., among its six or seven words, has 
one, dvimant, which occum in AV., and one, müyüvant, 
which occurs in Brib.; and finally, iii, out of its cight cases, 
has six drag Neyduon, one case, tokdvant, cited again from 
Bhig, P., and one, rdinavant, cited again, in slightly different 
sense, from the Epic." 

‘The eighth book, therefore, in this regard, not only stands 
next to the tenth, but has more rapport with post-Vedio and 
Sanskrit vocabulary than have all the other family books put 
together ; it has ddnavunt, ndbhasvant, üándhumant, per- 
Laps dhdrmavant, vot to speak of aigumdnt, Givant and 
vibhumént, all, or neatly all, of which appear in post-Rik, if 
Dot in post Velle literatare” ‘There are, by far, more words 
SE this lage in vili, not repeated in the RV., than there are 
elsewhere in the RV.; and of these words, more show affinity, 
with post-Rik literature. In fine, from whichever point of 
view it is studied, viii. bere stands with x. rather than with 
ii-vii.—does it not? 

pardkattat, 81.97, Most of the passages where these double abla- 
tives ocour are in x.; the two exact parallels, adhardttat, utta- 
état, occur only in x.; but pageditat and ardttàt are in vii 


























“Tt will scarcely be necessary to give the long list of examples from. 
x andy the oilers ars a follows Jc has pusmdeane, poetecant, cach 
e iey s mánascant, hdvasvant, also found in AV. () ana Beah., respec- 
tively ri hag vant, easdlavent, mahindvant, yajdvant, yuodvant, 
Stnundnt, all dr, Joy, and tokivent, rdinavand, Puranio and. Epio, 
respectively; iv. has dvimant, also in AV.; agdnimant, indrasvant, 

feant, hemydoant, alla. 1o», and dvmant, AV,, mdydoant, Brih, 
ith Prada beside Pitan); v. bas afijimdnt, apidhdnavant, abdindn 

in, vn, arn pory tant, slo fkount, alin v. lone 
od not citi from elsewhere (jantoant is repeated in v.; vi. has feds: 
frmant in VS. with all the rest dro Zedueve, viz. kedllavant, dátra- 
fint, dadnantdnt, prisfinant, nadanundnt ryan, volunt, ti 
Patnd gucipmané Compare coctemant in it), hégaryant (dadhariiónt 
Sd primar ine ne iis gland, dopdiunb prsadomnt 
máldscant (or mahisvanta), ploakvant (agntwant and trpydvané in late 
ymo), all re 2eydueve. For ix, seo abore. 

*Fitie lone indeclinable vat-foruis present the same relation. There 
io fonrepested) mand in i£ 10.6; vasiatdt in vi 86 2 (vith the 
repeated jamadagnivdt, ‘n'a hymn which lacks the family 
Hamp. But in vi, alone there are epnavinavdt and. durvabhrguadt 
TIL kapoavadt, 0,11; Val. 4 8: nadhakavdt, 40, 4,55 Uhrguvdt, 48.18; 
 mandhatrodt, 40. 19 ; sthürayüpavdt, 28, 24. ' I think all other family 
forms are repeated in different books. The later poets bave more new 
models. One other Kanva hymn has virüpatdi (i. 45. 8. Thrice in 
SL ana once infe appears armani To ho list abore adà mild 
érwpatant, in vii. 88.18 (hdrmavant, ib), making twenty examples 

stead of nineteen in vil (but not a néw passage), 
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paridvesas, 04, 9. "This, besides being drag Aeyéuevor, shows quite 
unique union of pári and deis (so pdri+ pad is found only 
in viii, x). Compare below vidveyas and vidvésana. 
Parogavyatt, 49. 20 (later in technical sense of gavyati) ; and 
‘pardmiitra, $7.6, éraf. All analogous forms (paróksa, paró- 
rajas, parobahi, etc.) are later than RV. 
parényakrandya, 91. 8. Compare vii. 103. 1, parjdnyajinvita. 
párgàna, T. 34; 45, 41; and in the late vii, 104, 5. 
‘padakd, 33. 19 ; nique till Smrti as ‘quarter.’ 
‘pavakdvarna, 8. 8; VS. Compare -vareas,gocis (formation 
early). 
gigi, 80; parallel in Epic (PW.). In other meanings the 
word is ples 
‘yatnt, 2.15. The verb piy occurs 
Pegg. 0s AY. Bu. Ini 174.85 
occurs pid. 
putraké, 58. 8; Brih.; Epio eto. Compare kumarakd, above. 
purdlprasravana, see prasrávana, in List iv. (below). 
‘purabsthitdr, 46. 13; analogue of early puréhita, puroydvan, 
reyodhá ; in i, sc oneue purogavd, prog’. 
purtindman, 82, 17; AV. vi. 99.1. Compare the draf deySuera 
 urutmán, 2. 38; pürutrü,* 8. 995 purunrmná, 45. 21 5 puru- 
mandrá, 5. 4; 8. 12 ; puruvépas, 44. 20 ; purusambhrid, 55. 
45 89. 6; and the nom. prop. purumdyya, 87. 10, and puru- 
Aanman, vou, 59. 2.4 
pijana in güeipüjana, 17. 12 (with güeigu, also drag), both voc. 
Neither pij nor pajana occurs elsewhere in RV. 
parvaplyys, 4. 6, Compare piroipía (ys? of, Autrocht, 
7^ p. V), only 22. 2 (vipeapás, only 28. 7); and pürvdpiti, 
only in viii, i, x. (List iv., below). 
gpfdàku (sünu), 11. 18 ; AV., ete. 
‘prénapat, Yi. 19. Compare Smpü prapautra ; classical prati- 
tar (pra as in AV. propitdmahd, ad pragardha, below). 
pratddvasu, see List iii. (below). 
prada, ti. Compare jv. 2. 8, pri iat pibadhya, 
prévistuti, 13. $8 ; Brüh. Compare pratistotar, Stra (prdti+-stu 
not elsewhere used ?). 
prativt, 28.1; 90.8; 39. 5. ‘The verb is in early use, 
pradhaigd, 48. 19, Epio, and pradhaigin, 50. 18, with abhipra- 
bhangin, 45. 35, the two last being drat AeySuera, are unique 
nominal’ developments of prá Bhat (vic 06.0). The oly 
parallels i cited from the Epic, prabhanjana (ater, pra- 
figura). 
pramdda, 9. 18 (AV. xx. 18. 8), cited only here till Epio, but 
with’ change of meaning in AV. apramádam (the verbal 
compound is early). 
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prayiyrt, 19. 87 ; prayá in iii. 20. 15 (late). 

pravisd, 99. 8; dprosivans, 49. 19. The verb prd-vas ocours 
only in 29.8 and iii, 7,3 (late). Both verb and noun are 
common in Brih. and Epio respectively. 

pragardha (voc.), 4.1. Comparing edrdha and gárdhant and the 
compound afipragardidyat, in 13.0 it would seem that pra 
had here a sense common in post-Rik literature but rare in 
the Rik, In the Epic pravega, for instance, there is no for- 
ward movement; the word means simply ‘very rapid.” So, 
too, Epic prabala is ‘very strong.’ "This is also the meanin 
of pravira in the Epio and in RV. x. 108. 5; possibly oi 
pragravas, v. 41. 10; probably of d-pramura, i. 00.2; and 
‘of prapardha (to which PW. assigns the meaning keck, 
trotzig), for it is used exactly like gérdhastara in i. 129. 10. 
‘This idea of ‘very’ is found in prasakgin, which occurs only 
in 18, 103 32, 275 Val. 1,85 in prapa, 82. 10 ; iv, 95.05 
in prámahas, v. 98, 4 ; vii, 68. 2; viii. 25. 3; and perhaps in 
‘one or two words more, though it is doubtful in other cases 
whether eminence, ‘very,’ or movement, ‘ forward,’ is felt as 
the sense of prd. For this use without verb, compare 9. 19 : 
pré devaydntah (agvind), “pre-eminent are the worshippers 
(of the Avin 

 qpragásya, 11. 2; Epic and later (early is prapdiisya). 

prasalisin, see under pragardha. 

prastháan, + voc., 20. 1 ; prahetár (Mtar in viii.-ix), 88. 7; pra- 
hogin, 81. 4 (compare praAogá, i. 150. 2); pracamanyu, 50. 9 
(compare pritodjihua, i. 140.3). These are all drag, though 
prasthivant occurs in V&, as does práheti I believe all 
Prgpestonal compounds of angi are lato formations, Tn 

RY. in the family books, there are Gnuttamany vii. 31. 12 5 

viii. 6.35 ; 85. 105 tuoimanyu, voe., vii. 58. 23 sdmanyu, oF 

samanyt (often); but the prepositional compounds occur 

1 ablimanyu, Epie; upamanyá, i. 102. 8; nímanyu, 

nirmanyw, Epi; parimanyá, i. 99. 105 pramanywu, 
Epic vímanyt, i 25. 4. 

pravargd, see List iii. (below). 

láyogi, 1. 38, danasiuti, Exactly as prüpá becomes plàgu in 
‘the Brahm. period (may be dialectio), so prdyogin becomes 
giliyopin (or prayoga became playóga) Pray i itself 































fate, first in x. 7.5. Compare pulu for puru ini, 179. 5; x. 
86. 22, 
badd, 69.1. See Note below, at end of article, p. 80. 
* Compare , vi, 17.4, etc. , The here is ‘very quick.” 
‘The other eating? s found im ie 40. 1 and vik 86 
ry ; and i. 40,1 goes with vil, 99.10 
B reform prüpavyd (81. 6, Epic priga, has a parallel in v.41, 
jay (PN). 
Compare sapksthdvan below, 4 
‘There is only one lone word of this origin in viil, besides prded- 


many, the adv. compound, viz. manyugdvin, ‘in wickedness brówing." 


E E,W. Hopkins, (1898, 


Béndhumant, 21. 4; Brih.; Epie. Compare gébandhu, above; 
abandlii, in viii, ., ete.; and the note on aragundnt, above. 

balbajastukd, Val. 7. 5 5 baibaja is late ; sttika is early ; compare 
stukivin, 03. 13, dx. My. 

Dundá, 48. 43 06. 6, 11. 

bebdduktha, $2. 10. Compare bfbaka, x. 9,93. But the word is 
orhaps only for Byhdatiha, as in. v. 19. 35 x. 54 05 90. 7 
Compare byhdtksayas, below. 

dphathgayas, 15. 9 (one word); later nom. prop. 

Bekandta, 58.10. ‘This word for ‘usurer? is paralleled only by 
prámaganda, in the late verse iii. 53. 14. In a contract 
tablet of the reign of Nabonnidos (655-538 B. C.) occurs 
dakatum, which “from the context here seems to be con- 
nected with money-lending ? (Barton). 

brakmanyd, 6. 88 5 cf. subrahmanya, post-Rik, 

Bhakti, 91. ll. A Brüh. word, here and in Brah., ¢ giving;? later, 
“faith.” "Perhaps it should be translated like Bhakg 

Dhadrakft, 14, 11 ; later, technically. 

larabift, 64, 18; Bhdrman, deeb 2. 8; vdja-dharman (v. 2 
Graf, 19. 50. Compare dhdrabharin, TS.; bdribhara, RV. 

i. 168, 18. For aristabharman, 18, 4, see List v. (below). 

j, 9.85 22. 10 (c Disqj, 68. 2 and Dhisnajy, x. 181. 5, 

oth dad). The noun Baisdj occurs ii. $8. 4 and vi. 50. 7; else 
only, in viii, i, ix., x. AV., Brab., ete.; DAesajá is both early 
and late. ‘The interesting fact is that, bhisajy is almost ex- 
clusively Brahmanic, and very common in Brüb. works, while 
in the RY. it is found only here." 

Bharigu, seo (ju, above. 

Bhettdr, Vr. 14; Brüb., Satra ; common Epic word. 

makssurhgamá, 92. 16. Compare AV. yudhirhgamá, The RV. 
form is (false analogy) imitative of arazhgamd (PW.). 

mand, 87, 3. Babylonian. 

manmagds, 15. 12, See Note at end of article, p. 75. 

manyusavin, 82. 31. See prasthavan, above. 

mariyatoand, 81. 13. See janituand, above, 

mahahastin, 70. 1, of Indra. Compare mahahasta, of iva, Mbhà. 

mahenadi, and mahemate, vocatives, in 68. 165'18.113 84.1 

al. 1. 7. 
malt, 2. 42, danastuti ; makina, 27. 84 
mrksd, see Hija, above, and mraksakftvan, below. 





























^ In AY, Dhisdj and Dhesaj are common enough, but there is no 
verb of thi te. The AY. verb nip kar heri tute inthis sons P 
RV. at x. 1, 9, and, as ighar, in vill 1. 12; 20:99 (though the verb in 
ofber méanings reburs ebewhers. But AV. bar alrendy the Bole 

"Porbaps makt is as S. interprets it; but I suspect it is no more than 
a form of the possessive, standing to mdina as does mani to mdnina, 
parallel to db compare the late Eri yak (PAK aaa) Tor e 

"position. the possessive coul ‘its noun, as does mamakd, 
ing 108, 10," Compare yakd, below: 
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mrgay, 263 AV. a common Epio verb (mrgayás, ii. 38. 7, is 
referred to this stem), 

mrafyakftvan, 50. 10. Compare mrkyd, 55. 3. 

ld, see anyaká in List ii (below). 

Vajís, 40. 4 ; an old word? 

Vajahotar, voc. 9. 11 ; in Smyti as nom. prop. 

avant, 07. 9. Compare ydoamant in List viii, below. 

Yaveind, 2. 19. ‘The word jant does not occur alone, Compare 
The compounds djni, x. 101. 11; vitedjani, i 112. 185 
sumijiani, i. 190. 23 ajdni vijani, AV. Inv. 61. 4, a late 
hymn, occurs Dhadrajtnayas, voc.” No other ease in Tivi. 

uvádatta, yuvdnita, 96. 12. 

árerwakratu, 49. 12; AV. vi, 99. 1 (Ehila to x, 0). 

Taksustod, only in 18. 19. Of the 43 times that rékeas itself 
occurs, eleven cases are in ii.-vii.; of the 31 times that rakede 
occurs, eight are in "with about the same proportion 
fn the compounds, In vii, alone each word occurs about a 
third of the number of times it does in iivii. combined. 

jatá, 25, 22, dünastuti, Perhaps ‘silvery’ 

‘rdndlira, 7. 263 an Epic word. 

Tábhi (hiranydyi), 5. 20, with rathaedrsana in 19, two parta of 
the car severe unknown Compare hiranyapratiga (i. 
35.5 

rambhd, 45. 90 (classical in various other senses). 

rajakd, 21. 18, danastutt ; common in Epic. See virakd, below. 

radhaspati, voc, 50. 14. See note to réaspati, above. 

Tus. Later than RV. rug is a common verb’; especially Epic, 
but also in AV. and Brüh. In RV. only in vii, 4. 83 88.4. 

valtdr, see adhivakd, above. 

vayiyrs, seo suvdstu, below. 

‘vapdnna, 43. 1l. Compare uksdnna, above, 

vdsuroelt, see vasurüc, in List vii, (below). 

pasude, 88.43 AV.; Épie, vasuda, Compare vasuddvan, ii. 27. 
12. 















vdjadravinas, 73. 6. 

vdjabandiv, see ySbandi, above, under godatra, 

Shharvana, 51: ^ Compare vil 80. 3, vdiasvanaa. 

dapd, 19. $1, Compare vágrá, used 16 times, and only once out- 
ide of i, vil or, viz, in the last verse of ii, 94. But PW. 

takes ‘ obedient’ rather than ‘roaring’ as the meaning. 

vijosas, 29. 10 (sajóae in early books). 

didytddhasta, 7. 25 ; like ísuhasta, x. 109. 2; but also like the 
old form vdjrahasta (elaborated to edjradaksina in x.). The 
sword may be regarded as an elaboration, like thelast, Were 
it early, it would be repeated like vdjrahasta, which oconrs 
again and again. 

videsis, 22.2; vidvésana, 1. 2, The former is dx. Aeyj the 
Tatter, as a noun, "The combination is late. The 
first occurrence of vf dei is in AV. iii, 30. 4, where is found 
also, ve. 1, dvidvega, while vidvesd ocours ib, v. 21.15 and 

















46 OW. Hopkins, (1896. 





Gvidvig, ib. i, 84, 5. Elsewhere vi dvis is eminently Epio 
and late, Except for these two instances in viii, RV. has 
no compound, verbal or nominal, of this sort. 

viprardjya, 3. 4; cited again from classical literature ; a signifi 
cantly late word from its meaning, which is literal, “in the 
sacrifices, the kingdom of the priests.” 

vidédhana, ageutis, 3- 92 ; actionis, Epic; vidodhd (or vibadhd), 
x, 133. 45 of budh in causal, only i. 12, 4; 92. 0; Epie, ete. 
simple vi bud, first in Epic (?). 

vidluumént, 85. 16 ; perhaps as later (Brib), ‘with sius? In 
any case a late word. 

vibhatarati, see List ii. (below). 

vimala, 0.44. Compare Epic vimahant, PW. compares vimahas, 
which is found in i. $6. 1, and in the late passage, v. 87. 4. 

vivdksana, 1. 95 ; 21.5 ; 35. 28; 45,11; Val. 1. 4. 

vigodtodli, see vigvdmanas, List i. (below). 

vipvdmanas, see List ii; vigudmanusa, 45. 49 ; compare saptd- 
mánusa, below, and vigvajand, Brih, 

vigoávürya, 10. 1l; 22, 12 (early is vigvdvara). ‘The word 
vdrya is early. 

virakd, 80, 2; Epio. Compare kumdraké, püdakí, putrakd, 
‘rdjakd, all for the first time in viii, Perhaps vydhthd, 07. 4, 
belongs here. 

vrgatvand, see janitoaná, above, Other unique forms of this sort 
in vili. are vfsanddhi, 20. 10; vfsapatnt, 15. 6; nrsadanji 
and v/gapraydvan, 0. 9; vfeapsu, 20. 7, 10;—that is, chiefly 
jn one hymn, 

vent, Vil. 7. 3; AV., ete.s Epic. 

vélo, in late sense of’ wisdom, only in 1 




















5; AV, Brith, ete, In 












RV., swvdda is from vid, “find? ; vidyé, only in x. 71, 11. 
védistha, 2. 24. Compare védiyaris in vii. 95, 1, perhaps late, as 
the Vasigtha tag appears to be copied. ‘The positive form, 


véditar, occurs first in AV. 

vaipvinard, in the sense ‘complete,’ 30. 4. This meaning is 
found in AY. and Brah, In RV. only here; elsewhere 
vdigvanard is applied to Agni in RV., except in ix. 61. 16, 
where it is epithet of light, In 90. 4, vigue (devds) vaigvá- 
nará utd, the word can have only its later sense. 

wud, 81 with ably jana, which se in List i. (below), 

loth words are late (compare in PW. the use of vydfjana. 

as “insignia’); but the verbal compound is early. 

vratdti, 40. 6 ; Brih., etc. 

wratya, 48.8." Like avratyd, a Brüh. word, but there vrátya. 

gatábradhna, 66.7. Considering the number of gata compounds 
strewn through the whole work, those that are here mentioned. 
do not appear to be particularly significant. But it may be 
of interest to note that some of these are confined to viii. and 
ita group, Thus besides gatdbradina, there is gatdparvan 
(AV., Epic), at i, 80.6; viii. 6. 6; 05.2; 18.3; gatdvant, viii 
155 24,20 52,5; x. 4.2; 102. 5, 9, and the late hymn (see 
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Lanman), vi. 47. 9 5 patdvdja, viii, 81, 105 ix. 90, 9; 110, 10; 
gatómagha, vili. 1. 5; 33. 8; 34. T; ix. 02. 145. patdgoa, 
Vili, 4. 195 x. 62. 8 (and Sütras).* 

gatruto’, 48.5. A late word? (Sprüche) 

gatrüsi'l, 49. 6, and AV. 





Minis 4 15 60.9 (with gana); common word in Dri 

pic. 

ganakits, 80. 3; a Smwi word, peouliarly Epic, and in (late) 
Upanishads, 


paphii, 41. Vr. This word for 4 is united with kadd, yy. Com- 
pare the same, AV. vi. 40. 3; xix. 57. 1; but (not in techni- 
tal sense) prakalavid, RV. vii. 18.15. Both papAá and kald 
as fractions are Brabmanie (Smrti). 

garabÀá, 83. 0, nom. prop. To judge by the metre, the verse is 
late. As à common noun, ‘arab is found in AV. and later. 

pavast, 45, 5; 66. 2, Indra’s mother. Compare pdvasah sünüh, 
of Indra, iv. 24. 1; viii. 79. 2. 

pakind, 33. 6 (akin, early). Like late rathina (vanina) com- 
pared with early rathin (vanín). Imitation of vi. 45. 22? 

 gücigu, gücipüjana, in voc., V7. 12; see pij above; and akhan- 
dala (in same hymn). 

qüstrá, 33. 16 ; a Smyti word." Compare pragastrd, ii. 36. 6 (late); 
di. 1. 2 (i. 94. 0 ; ii. 5. 4, pragüstár); x. 91. 10. 

 gubhrakÀüdi, see karnagóbhana, above. M 

gívüra,l.99. With the idea, if certain, compare x. 73. 4, vasdvi, 
late; gevadhi, i. 13.6 (mystic; late ?). The last word oo- 
curs in AV., Brüh. ete. Compare also pevadhipd, Vil. 3. 9. 

grüísfi 48.2. Compare yudhrngrausti, nom. prop., Brüb. 

grávasküma, 9. 38; gravojit, 32. 14. 

pravaydtsakhi, 40,12. Compare pravaydtpati, v. 25. 5 ; drüva- 

saha, x. 39. 10; yavaydteakha, x. 90. 5; mandaydteakha, 

Y 4. 7 (mandádvira, dx. dey. viii. 58. 1). 

présthagocis, see ajird, List, vii., below. 

goasátha, 85.7; Brüb. 

gudtrabhdj, see gvàtrá, List iv., below; vítna, see List iii. below. 

Soetaydoart (river), 20. 18 ; compare poctyd, x. 75.0. This is the 
only gveta compound in RV. They abound in later literature, 
several being in Brüh. The ydvan compounds are found 
fate and eat Compare gubhraydvan, vili. 26.19. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that gubAariydvan also is virtually in 
the later group, as v. 61, 13 is late (elsewhere, i. 89. 7). 
"Unique (in viii.) are a&snaydvan, svaydvan, rathaydvan. 
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ite Sk.; vanin appears in early books of RV.; 


48, EDO. Hopkins, (1606. 
(ea or) saristhdvan, 37. 4; see prasthüvan, above. Both forms, 
rab Mey. 


sarnoddé, 00. 4; a Brübmaga and Smyti word, Compare vada, 





Srt 








‘There is a parallel to this in tho lato hymn to 
‘the weapons, vi. 75. 9, satdvira ; and a better in the Brah- 
manic saébphant, 

sadyojó, 70. 9, Compare vastjís, 88. 8; aditydjata, 40. 5; all 
d 


im Ney. 

sadhvistutya, 90, 1 ; for sadhdatuti, 

sdrhdhitar, 1. 12 ; Epk 

said, 1, 12; AV.; Brüh. 

sápiti, 1. 39 ; TS, 

tapped, 61, 16; AV., eto. 

saptábudlna, 40, 5. 

‘saptdmdnusa, 39,.8, Compare vigvdmdnusa, above, and, in 81.20, 
apt eaiaddah, with, 33; must mean seven (many) people, 

dpi LT. 55 11. 5 (tribhih eaptébAih). 

sdbala, 82.9; AV.; Epic. 

RC 91, 4-0; compare Epie samudravasin (sea-dwel- 
lere). 

sdrati, 97, 14, 17 3 Brüb. 

sahásranirnij, 8. 11, 14, 18 ; sahdsraparna, 00, 
raposin,* 92, 4; sahderabüw, 45. 20, Epic. Compare in 
vili.-ix., saAdsroti;; in viii—x., saAdsrapad. In vili. 34. 15. 
alone ocours the form sahasrapds, quite common after RV. 
Seo Note, below at end of article, y. 16. 

signu, voo., 19. 81; an old form ? 

suit 47, f; an old word ? 

‘sukdra, 09. 6... ‘This (like the Epio duskara) is a Surti word, for 
it means ‘easy to do,’ whereas eu in KV. with Ar is 
moral, rarely nion, Tn 18. 7; 46. 97, this moral side is 
E in aukftoan (the word is found only here). Compare 
suddtu, 07. 8, meaning ‘leicht theilbar’ (PW.). Compare 
also the many gares of eubft, sukrtá, sukrtyd, eto. 
always with the idea of *good.t The word sura is foun 

only here in RV., but is common in the Epio. With slrta 
in 66. 11 is joined the dr. Aey, en máya, ‘well made,’ 

sugevfdh, 18. 25 sujámbha, 49. 19 ; eutárman, 42. 8; sufirthd, 
see tirthd, List vi, (below); sutydj, 49. 1 

suddkgina, 38, 5 (with sugavy, drag); and in vii, 82, 9, the one 

verse of the hymn! The word is Epic, *dextrous, not 

‘generous.’ 

suddtu, 05, 8 ; with susd, ib. 4, 

supratür, 23. 29; see prdtarti, List iti,, below. 











and AV.; sahas- 












































7 But sahai -poryà are early, 
+The Appears only in subérman, iv. 2175 88.9. 
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supsdras, 26, 24; subhds, 28. 90; süyukta, 58, 13; suvdstu, 19. 
37: utd me prayiyor vayiyoh sucdstea dahi tagvant (ive 
drag Neyuon), Niruk., p, 43; stvidvdria, 24. 98 ; susamdn, 
49, 18 (23. 28, eto., susdman, nom. prop.); susdda, Val. 10. 
35 eusird, 58, 12 (Brüh, Epio); swaarand, 27. 185 Epio 
(eremo either ‘from’ or *to*); suAdrd, 9. 5 (may mean 

pie sulird, sinuhirda, as it does in AV., and be the opposite 
of durhdrd, AV.; compare vas. 21, 27) 

sádadohas, 58. 3. On sitda see Pischel, VS,, i., p. 72. 

spprákarasna, 32. 10, of Indra. After iii, 18, 6 (syprd-kardsna 
dadhise vápniai) t . 

stukiivin, 63. 13 ; sce Dalbajastuld, above. 

stomavindhana, seo ukthavárdhana, above. 

sphirá, 1. 28 5 an old word ? s 

aráma, 48, 5 ; Brüh. 

harigrt, 15, 4'5 Val. 9. 10, 

Jidskrti, 78, 6, See upaldevan above, and final Note, p. 78. 

Ainvá, 40. 9; compare arunvá, above. 

Niranyakepya, see List iiL, below, and compare the dm. dey. 

MELLE * * 

Mrenyapepas, 8. 2; 81.8. For saranyopatsa, see Note, p. 84. 

iranyübhigu, 5. 28 ; 22,5, Compare ihe My. valga, BT. 
16, 18. 

hóman, t call! 82, 4. 











By way of convenient survey, I give in this paragraph the fol- 
lowing Inve words (mostly Brakanic and Epit) outed from the 
foregoing list, which words, were we to assume that vili. is the 
oldest book, "would be particularly inexplicable The words 
are: adhvagá, dnatiddhuta, dnübhayin, apdeyd, adhratroyd, 
dmbara, avabArthá, avaryd, apüsyá, dpnais, akh ne, 
wlan, ‘upahdanan, rtaepati, ekardj (AV.), edhatts (AV.), odand 
(AV), Karnapóbhana, kald, kumüraká, kad, kita, tadidartha, 
ray dénavant,, Doied, Drérmat vant), paroganyatí, pddak, 
phigh putraki, (pact pijana, prabhatig (in, abhi), bande 
mant, bhisajy, mahahastin, rándhra, vidobsana, viprardjya, 
gibóóhana, Pirakd, vida, vigednará, completa A Dir 
jana, gatrutvd, günàis, ganalkdís, paphá (fraction), (aw 
"uid, ndridhdtor, eutdea,ordma,” But the others, in tho afini 
ties of their forms and the location of parallel words, will also 
repay a careful consideration. 

"Io addition to these, thore are the following forms which, unless 
1 orm, and except for proper names, inelude nearly all the words 
used in RY. only in viii, Some are merely old forms with nega- 
tive prefix, Some seem to me to indicate neither antiquity nor 




















* Usually rendered ‘having a good hadi or stomach.’ But the poet. 

perhaps means that bad preparations do ot frighten a friendly guest 

"t None of these occurs ina ddnaatuti, "The only important ddnastuti 

wórds in thelist above arekuhayd, nadá, pldyogi, akt, rajatá, rdjakd, 
vor. xvi. 4 
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recent growth, but to be such compounds as might be old and 
remain unimitated or be quite new. They are forms for which 
I find no analogies either in later or early literature.* Tt is, how- 
ever, only fair to give the list, that the reader may not think the 
proportion of apparently late words to be greater than itis. Tho 
forms are: dgorudha, ajtira, dtirad, ddurmakhe, ánapasplur, 
Gnargariti, dniirmi, aptspletr, apdkrti, dpavrti, upratinand, 
aprümisatya, dbadhira, abhydram, dmithita, ardjin, dgnesita, 
asacadois, dstetayajoin, aghrnioasu, anvári, aguhésus, tudragopi, 
epayíd, upárana (uperaya, 32. 21), wründithi, wrügpuga, urusyá, 
drjáhuti (VS), rtàvasu, pbhusthira, [chándya], jmayánt, trad, 
tripastyá, trydrusa, divavan., dravicoukra, (agni) daivodasa, 
dnt, nioumprin, niaharayt, paring, parts prthupdters, 
Bhiiryasuti, máderagho, manotdr,t mahisodni, mitdmedhu ( 

5. 5), mfe, yonyd, rijesita, rathisdh, rathaydven, rapsiad, nak- 
Sáni, várgisthaksatra, vipravaeas, viblnu, vibhukrdtu, vigudyu- 
pos nuda (0 a, doubtful), viinira, oftink (of T 
43. 4), girdgocis, pukrapttapa, gnesita, glokin, siplya, surdgt, 
Sri (or tli, 86. 13),4 srmitpurahithi, emddrütigio, sod 
Ahdinava, svanddratha, svabdin, wayiwan, soagoayt, hiranyast, 
Jiüdás (doubtful, 18. 1 

"There may be in this list, and in the forms I have marked above 
as of questionable antiquity, enough that is archaie to offset. the 
verbal kinship with post-Rik language evinced by the long list 
of late words in the eighth book : but I confess that I am unable 
to see any comparison in the bearings of the two sets of words. 
In the one ease there are a few words which may be oll. In the 
other there are a large number of words, any one of whieh might 
indeed by chance have escaped repetition; but their sum i 
‘momentous and indicative of a close relationship between vi 
and the later language. 

But, besides these, there are numerous words of viii. which 
occur ‘in other books as well, but in those books which form in 
my opinion a sort of group with the eighth, viz., in the tenth and 
first, and in less degree in the ninth. V ‘These words make a no less 
important criterion of criticism. But, whereas, in the words 
peculiar to viii, the chief interest lies in the determination of 
‘their archaic value, there is interest in these new lists, not only in 
the age of each word but in thoseopo of parallelism between 
and the books which stand apart from the family books ; so that 
even negatives, if used only here, become instructive as showing à 
similar thesaurus, 

























































* Some of tho forms given above might have been included here; but. 
X wished on the one hand to include there all forms that might be 
‘thought antique, and on the other to group forms of like sort, unless as 
in svacoayrs some one form seemed too late to be put with others of its 
group. A few more are given in tho Lisa below. 
s ny 8 125 1402. "Tho difference is only the accent of mandtar 
Y Sed List v. below. 
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“But,” some one may object, “any book bas late words.” 
So indeed it has. And, accordingly, before proceeding to the 
study ot these parallelisms, I consider this more closely. Every 
mandala has its store of words that do not ocenr again till a later 
period, and the question may naturally arise whether the words 
enlisted above do not give a false impression ; and whether late 
"words collected from one of the other family books would not 
give the same result. Anticipating this objection, I have collected 
all the corresponding words in the seventh mondalé, which is 
next in size to the eighth, and is generally recognized as one of 
the oldest family collections. I find that the list of “Epic? or 
of ‘Brahmanie” words is such as might have been presupposed. 
in accordance with the general theory of this essay. The condi- 
tions are not quite the same, for in vii. there are four hymns 
(83, 50, 103, 104) later than any in viii, and the group beginning 
with 15 is out of place and later than the first collection, More- 
over such hymns as 4, 8, 18, 81, 83, which lack or copy the 
‘Vasigtha stamp (or appended formula), are also in all probability 
Tater than the marked Vasistha hymns. 

‘The * Epio? or Sanskrit words, apart from these later hymns, are: 
1. 10, dirvasas, in the Epic an epithet of iva; 3. 9, ordjana, 
in the Bpic a proper name (Sk. ‘wandering,’ Veda ‘path’); 56. 
3, odtasnanas, ‘noise of wind? but in Purina, name of mountain; 
64. 2, sindlii-pati, ‘lord of 82, but in the Epic, ‘lord of Sindhu 
people’; 60. 10, páribhiti, “power, late Sk. ‘harm’; 88. 6, 
aot, alive” or holy but in the Erie, yaksint, «a female 

levil* 97. 7, patdpatra (literal), in the Epic, of various unrelated 
meanings. It will be seen that the compounds are few and such 
as might easily be remade, while the uncompounded words are 
still rarer. ‘The later group, of non-Vasistha and late hymns, 
adde the late words, 4. 8, anyódarya ; 8, 2, stimahant ; 16. 3, 
amátya; 18. 80, dévaka (in 10, yathakytim is a Sütra phrase); 24. 
14, havydd (Epic havyada) ; 1b. 19, mahdsena;t. 81. 4, ratnabAdj, 
‘giving gifts? against Epic ‘having jewels’; 88. 2, krtddhugy, 
late Sk. Ertadhedja, proper name ; 94. 12, ablogd, Epic similar 
meaning ;t 103. 2, sarast and vas (Frog Hymn); 104. 10, 
steyakft ; ib, 17, Khargdla, Nor is much gained by adding the 
* Brabmanio? words, 20. 6, Blres; 50. 1, 4, 2 (late hymn), ajakavd, 
anudakd, kulphá ; 66, 11, andpyd; 86. 2, devahtiya. 

‘The plainly late and apparently late hymns of vii. contain 
naturally the most characteristically late words. But from the 




















"This and the preceding hymn (7.5; 88,9 contain pretikhd. Both 
ses foe todos OR tl, in 8. se acte, das, p 

perhaps losativa- : 

Wei proba pot Vass hymn, as 28 isa ater ain. 

T2 RY enake in Epic the hood of the sux, and in other mean- 
singe Diode mota Vasa hymn apparent. 

fs Tu as taper he ate words erdtagarin (Sita, and pio 

ary AV dotdaed in Bralmanie sense; pdb, gomay 
AUG, AV» Brith), paricatsarina, AV. 
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comparison of vii. and viii. comes the important fact that ald the 
hymns of vii. put together contain less than half as many late 
‘words as does viti., including withal the very latest hymns of the 
former collection. The late words in viii. are so strewn through 
the collection that there is little use in attempting to mark off 
late and early hymns except very generally, for the difference in 
age between them is not by any means so marked as in the case 
of the seventh mandala, “Chere are of course some hymns (such 
38 17, 38, 45, 47, 58, 07, 80) which are verbally Inter than others. 
But on the whole the difference is small.* 

"These objections considered, I now proceed to take up first 
the verbal parallels between and x,; then those between viii. 
and i.; then those between i., and x. After these come the 
cases of similarity between and ix., which are less impor- 
tant; then those between viii., ., and x.; and, finally, those 
between viii. and ix., and between viii., ix. and x. 










List iL: Words cocurring in RV. vill. and x, but not elsowhoroin RV. 


adhaspadá, vili. 5. 38; x. 199. 4; 194, 2; 100. 5; and half a. 
dozen times in AY. 

viii. 43, 24; thrice in x. (88. 18; 198. 1; 199. 7) and 

in ÀV.; later, a common word. 

21. 13; x. 89. 6 (dpi is early; but dpitud is only in 









anulbaná, viii, 26. 9; x. 59.05 Brüih. (rdba, only in x. 51.1; AV.; 
Brib. ; weané, Brih.). 
apyekó, vii 21 185 89. 14 x 198.1. 
abhydfjana, vili, 3. 24; 05.3; x. 85. 7; twice in AV. Both 
‘cases in viii, are late apparently, so that it is ques 
whether PW. does well to render ‘adornment? in distinction. 
from ‘ointment,’ the later meaning, The limited verbal use 
may indicate the latter as well as the former. In ix. 86. 43 
abhy aiijate means ‘atioint, and so, in my opinion, does the 
same verb in ii, 8 4: *(he shines) with his flames when 
he s anointed’ (asin x. 87.20, ara i here noun), 
dyudtadha, vii, 45. 8 ; x. 27, 10 (ayvdIyá, x. 108. 7; dyuddhasena, 
x. 188. 5); allused of Indra or his weapons, Compare also 
dyudhwin, x. 108. 5, and ayoddhér,} i. 82, 6 (but not à Kinva 
hymn); ayodyá, AV. 























* Tho group which seems to contain the oldest hymns, judged from 
this point of view, is that immediately following the Valakhilya (from 
40 10 00, with the exception of 98), fact Which, taken in connection 
‘with the late character of the fist hymns in viii, may tend to show 
that the Val. was prefixed to the original beginning; prior to the 
addition of the hymns that now precede the Valakhilya. 

+ And in the following hymns in the same refrain. Apparently a 
Jul oration analogous 0d, eo; comparable with gai vi Ef 

(unique im HV... Compare viguaka, only in Wil, L, xj fakd, only in 
i; amd amula, apald, post-Rik. T ah 

'{ Not 'schlechter Kampf? ; rather * not finding any one to fight him," 

or ‘unmatched’ (Whitney, AJP. xiii. 200, 
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av, in causal as ‘devour,’ only viii, 45.38; x. 113. 8; but in AV. 
and Brib. 

aligiioa, a demon, vili, 32. 2, 26; 00. 2; x. 144.3. Compare ix. 
Th. By eto., aA. 

Adardird, viii, 89. 4; x. 78. 6. 

ubhayavin, viii. 1. 2; x. 87, 9; once m AV.* 

tra, 34,3; x. 95. 3, a late hymn. 

dá, vili. 1. 34; 59. 10; x, 85. 37; 90. 11, 12; 102. 4; 103.4; 
common im AV.; Brüh, ete. In 59. 10 occurs the only 
instance where rédy6 which ocours ten times, becomes rtdy/. 

r'gya, viii. 4. 105 rgyadá, x. 39. 8; r'gya occurs only here and in 
ÀV., Brüh., ete. 

Téloae, voc., viii, 2. 28; reivdt, x. 06. 14; Smrti. 

etüdr's, vi ; x 27. 24 (late verse); Brah., ete. Compare 
upady' in List vii. (below). 

kavitoaná, viii. 40. 3; Kavituá, x. 124.7. The form in viii 
wnique; that in x. (‘song-art’) occurs in Smrti, See jan: 
vaná in List i., above, 

Arpa, vi 46. 16; x. 98. 7; the nearest approach to Epio krpay. 

drpany occurs only viii. 39.4 (x. 74. 9), from krpána, 

occurs first in x. 99. 9. The older verb is krap. 

G1. 8; 06.3; x. 116. 4; quasi personification of Indra's 

weapon, the Destroyer. In 61.8 it is called trivr't, an epithet 

which occurs only in vii, i, ix, x. Compare AV. xix. 

37. 9, for the frequent later use. 

58. 95 x. 28. 10-11; AV. and later, in more special 

* bow-string? (not ‘harp-string’) in each 

Compare in viii, gárgara and pí&gd. In the song at 

je words mean, ‘sound the harp and twang the 


gósüti, vii. 78.7; x.98.1. Compare dhdnasati in x., dhanasd 
in ii; but in other cases the formation with sdfi is common 
in early books, 
cikit, ili 8, 14; 91, 25 VBl. 8.95 x. 3.1; cikitt, Val. 8.5; AV. 
"ikitodn, only viii, 49, 18; cibitvinmanas, vii. 84.53 v. 22. 8. 
eitrárüdhas, vili. 11. 9; x. 65.83 AV. Compare citrávdja, only 
viii. 7. 83. 
janitoaná, see List i, (above). 
Jaipi, viii. 48, 145 x. 82. 7; noun in AV., verb in Brib, 
vane (si), vili, 9. 13; 12. 19; 45. 27; x. 99. 10. There is one 
other case, vi. 46. 8, notoriously late. 
dabliácetas, viii. 90. 105 x. 61. 8. 
dirghàyutod, Vil. 11. 7 5 x. 02. 2; AV, eto. 
vasti, vill. 91. 2; x. 100. 12 (late verse ?); early is duvoyü. 
i 98. 14; SL. 15; x. 11. 95 49. 9. Compare drav- 
d, ix. 69. 0; tanayitnd, iv. 9. 1; x, 06. 11; posayitnd, 
iii, 4. 9 (Apri) ; iv. 57. 1 (this is a late hymn); stanayitnd, 
Bompare also madayitas, ix. 101. 1; südayitná, 
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* That is, once besides tho parallel to RV. 
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x. 64. 0; andmayitnt x. 137. 7. The forms seem to be late 
with’ the exception of (s)tanayitnt, here is, I believe, no 
exact parallel to dravitnti 

dlár tttara, viii. 33. 18; x. 98. 6. 

addhantim, viii; 39-42 ; x, 193. 1; in different form, the verb 
occurs in AV. Bri. ‘The noun ndBh occurs only in i. 174. 8, 
‘The name ndbidkd occurs only in vii But nubhanit, -nt, 
eto. are early parallels. 

nirptis, in plural, vili, 24. 24; x. 14. 2 (a late hym 
family books, only in singular. 

nédiyas, as adv. Vil. 04.55 Val.5.5 5 x.101.3. ‘The adj. occurs 
in viii. 26. 10 ; x. 80. 20. 

nydk, a8 adv. viii. 4. 1; 28.35 92. 265 54.1; x00. 11; 04.55 
100,8. "his use appears in Brib., Epic, ete. 

paripdd, vii. 24. 24; x. 38.10. Compare piridvesas in vili. 64. 
9. "Unique verbal use with prt. Compare also of similar 
meaning, puripanthin, ouly it i, x. 

pakatrd, vill. 18. 15; x. ?. 5. Compare pakavdnt, x. 100. 35 
unique; pákagaiad, vii. 104. 9, late hymn ; pábasítean, x. 
$n, 195 pllaómen, nom. prop, vil 891,22. Karly are 
páka and pàkyd. 

purdnavit, vili. 40. 6; 62. 11; x. 49.9. In the family books 
oconr "pürodtAà, purvavát, pratndtha, pratnavát, but not 
purüniro(t, which, however, is not cited from later works, 

prabiidh, viii, 91. 19 ; x. 128. 63 former, noun; latter, adj. The 
verb, prá Dudh, is used once in viii. 9. 16, and in eausal, ib. 
17; 113. 14; 124. 10; 134, 85 v. 14. 85 51, 5; x. 42.2. 
Ot these iv, 14 is apparently an imitation of iv. 3. Both 

ida: and prabodha are late (Smrti) forms. 

Bh 8,2; 91. 65 x. 106. 4. 

Bhratrtod, viii, 20. 22 ; 79. 8; x. 108. 10; Epic, ete. 

mandy, 46 Mim 91.5; AV.; Brih,, etc. (manasyt, only 
x. In. 8). 

mahamahd: ahdm asmi mahamahdh says Indra, x. 119. 12. 
Nowhere else except in viii. 24. 10; 98. 15; 46. 10. Analo- 
gous forms are all late: ghandghand, x.; carücará, x. 
caldealá, i. 104. 48; sarisypd, x.; vadavadd, Ait. Brih. 
Compare yaviytidh, only viii. 4. 6 ; x. 61. 9. 

máni, vit. 17,14; x. 136. 25; AV.; Brüh. In these RV. passages 
‘deni has its late technical sense of a mad devotee. In vii. 
56. 8 the same word has an older sense: ‘Bs ist nicht müglich 
hier mit Siy. die Bedeutung Asket festzuhalten " (PW.). 

mrtyubándhu, vii. 18.92; x, 85.18 (late hymn). The meti 
‘compounds are very common after RV. his is the only 
one in RV. For Dándlu compounds, see under r'sibandhuu, 
above in List i. 

yaviádh, viii, 4. 6; x. 61.9. See under mahdmahd, above 

alg (vddate) as dulce, late idiom, found in RV. only in 
85 x. 62, 4 (vadati). 











In other 
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45.9; x. 82.2, A common Epic word, nor is the 
Epit meaning imposible io vi, The abstract váimanaayá, 
"which also is Epic, occurs first AV. v. 21. 1. The verb vi man. 
occurs ay x. 92. 3, 





vigudkarma(n), viii, 87, 23 x. 81. 2-1; 82.25 100, 45 170. 45 
AV.; Brüh. 

vigodmanas, nom, prop, vili. 23,2; 94, T; adj, x. 55. 8. Com- 
pare vipodmanns, dz. ey», Vii, 40, 17 (seo 45. 42); and in 
Vili, 34. 6, vigoritodl, de. My. 

vigodd, viii, 44, 265 x. 16: 05 twice in AV. ; also in Bri. 

vis, ‘sorvanty ville 10. 115 x. 109. 5, 

patdnant and gatdgoa, see under gatdbradhna, List i. (above). 

ginjdra, nom, prop., vili. 5. 28; x. 40,7, The verb giWj occurs 
only i, 164. 20; vi. 75. 3 (both late). 

saridnana, vili. 1. 2; x, 09. 12; three times in AV.; also in 


X) 

Saher pam, vili, 64, 12; x. 43. 5 (both with ji) ; the adj, is Brab. 

[sabi as ‘assembly hall? viii. 4. 9; x, (34. 0); 71. 10. Inl 107. 
3; iv, 2. 5, the word appears to be used in an older sense, 
‘The late meaning here ascribed rather doubtfully to sabAd 
may be maintained for vi. 28. 0; but it is to be remarked 
that this hymn, which holds cows to be mi red than 
gon appears to be late, ‘The word is sometimes translated. 
y "otio" (go oy Bier, SBE. axa. p 270). This oer 
tainly must be the senso in iv. 2 5, where at any rate 
*assembly-hall' will not do. But I bracket the word asa 
doubtful though probable case. 

sahdsravija, viii. 81. 105 x, 104. 7; possibly accidental. 

süraghd, vill, 4. 85 x. 100, 10; twice in À 

sddhadra, vi 1. 94; x. 10. M; Epic, The example in vii, is 
in a Ínto added verse. 

7,20; 63. 115 x. 75. 5. 

‘susthid, viii, 99. 18; x. 107, 11 (sugthevdh), a late word, 

‘dtyamded, viii. 83.25 x. 04. 95 08. 10; 02, 125 93. 5, 

‘stu, viii. 10. 185 x. 76, 0; 86. 1. 

sómaprsiha, viii. 43, 11 ; 89, 3; x, 91. 14 (with vedAdae, as in vili, 
43. 11); thrice in AV. 

vdactu, vili, 90. 10 5 x. 01,10. 

idnta, Vii 09. 5; x. 53. 2; 119.9; oncein AV.; Brüb.; Epie, eto. 

itáprayas, viii, 27. 7; 40. 17; 58, 18 (late verse) ; x. 61. 18 
(late hymn); 112. 7, Except for the last case, always in the 
phrase, orktdbarhigo hitdprayasah. Compare ii. 87, 45 vie 
15.15; viii, 92, 29; 89. 94. he phrase-form is new. 

Observe that by far the greater number of these cases affect 
those hymns of viii. that precede the Valakhilys 
T'leave now the cases of correspondence between viii. and X, 

the remaining ones being common also to other books of th 

Np vi, ly hy x, and proveed to the parallels beween vii 

and i. 
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‘List ili: Words ocourring in RV. vill and i, but not elsewhere in RV. 
akgnain akgnaydvan, viii. 7.85; aksnayadrth, i 199. $; aksnayd, 
Brib, 

ddvayas, viii, 18. 0 ; i, 187. 9. 
anasthd(n), viii. 1. $45 i. 104. 4; AV. 











abandhá, viii, 91. 4 ; 1. 53.95 twice in AV. 
abudiná, viii, 06. 5; i, 24. 7. 

dblufjant, vili. 1. 6 i190. 19. Compare abAdj, x. 95. 11. 

ari (4.3) in compounds, only viii. 1. 22 (aristutd); i. 126. 5 








(aridhayas); i. 180. 8 (arigartd). 

arkin, viii, 90. 13 ; 1. 7. 15 10. 15 38. 15 (‘having arkd, songs or 
Deam?) 

avayatdr, vil. 48. 2 ; 1,199.11; AV. iL 9.2. Compare évayata- 
helas, i, 171, 6; avaydna, i, 185. 8; AV. vii. 1. 6, The 
verb ocours in this sense in vi. 66. 5: da yasad ugrdn; iv. 
1,4: devágya Rijs "va ytrisaphdh. On avayitá(n) in i 04. 
12, seo PW. 

[avdtá, viii. 68, 7; perhaps with i. 98, 7; 52. 4; 62. 10; but 
doubefal (PWO] 

avisyii, vili. 45. 23; 58. 0 
noun, avisyd, il. 38. 8. 

aamadríl, viii. 49. 7; 1,36. 105 176. 9. 

ahareid, vili. 5. 9, 91; i. 2.2; 156. & Compare ahardy’s, viii. 
55.10. There is one more compound in RV., dhardivi, ix. 
86, 41, and AV. v. 21. 6, but none in the family books; all 
other compounds being in AV., V&, or later. B 

dhrutapeu, viii, 20. 7 ; i. 82. 4 

ddarim, vili. 45. 13; ddard, i. 46. 5; Brüh. ete. The verb 

(Griydte) ana the nominal compounds with, d are all of the 

Brabmanic and ‘Epic age. In iv. 80. 24, duri is probably, 

swith Siyana and in a better sense, to be. derived from dar, 

“break”; but the verse itself seems to be late. Compare 

adara, adrtya, etc. 














189, 5; AV. iti, 26.25 xi.2,2. The 





















ayaji, viii. 28. 17; 1. 98. 7." 
'ana, 3 i. 112. 0 (rapa and Grd are found in family 
'books), 


Aptroant, vii, 84.75 i. 29. 1; Sütra. 

[idahdgni, viii. 27. 7; i. 89.4; sdmiddhagni, v. 97. 2; x. 63.7. 
Clearly an accident i£ v 9 in earl.) 

indratoota, viii, 19. 16; i. 132. 1; indradvista, only in ix. 73. 55 
indragopth, viii. 46. 32 (compare indragupta, AV. xii. 1. 11). 
‘The form indratvota may have changed accent and in reality 
be from indratva, the Epio abstract, 


* But in ii. 9. 6, dyagistha. 
init MDDS, appears indragopaka, in the senso of Bri. 
insect (Gat. Brih. xiv. 5, 8.10). If indratvota be trom indi 
1116; BW.) the form is bizarre enough to be an unintelligent imit 
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dpapruti, Vili. 8 5; 34. 11; i. 10.8; twice in AV. in Cat. 
Brib., etc. Compare wpagrotár in vii. 93. 1, The verbal 
combination is common in family books. 

upahvard, viii. 6, 28; 58.6; 85. 14; 1,02. 0; 87. 2; Epio. 

tra, viii. 5, 37; 0. 48; 46. 22, 313 i, 198. 2: compare ustdr, x. 
108, 2. Tn vili, only in ddnastuti. See final Note, p. 83. 

dati (ud) viii, 58. 2 ; i, 48. 0. 

"aksyipri vi 3,23; 10.8. Compare Bümaprá i 188.2. For 
kaksyà itself, a late word, see final Note, p. 77. 

kadhapri, seo adliapriya, in List i. above. 

Iedgdvant, viii. 25. 94; UT. 18; kagaplaka, ib. 33. 19 (three 
dünastutis). In viii, 88, 115 1.92.3; 97, 8; 197.45 102. 17; 
108. 4, occurs Aidpà ; but also in v. 83. 3, besides irikagd 
ii 18.'1, Possibly related are apt, a proper name, in vii 
5. 87, and Kaglkd, i. 126. 6, ‘weasel’ (D). ‘The word kdgü 
comnion in later literature (Brih., Epio). Comparing Fapipá, 
fa mat) (AY.) tbe meaning “plait bvíne* (aUi, “creepy 
sinnously”?), suggests itself as radic limitation oí 
occurrences reat interest, for the word is not infre- 
quent; yet with the exception of v, 83. 3 it is confined in 
reality to i. viii, for the lateness of i, 18 is clear at a glance. 
Moreover, of the hymns where kdpd occurs, that. in which 
found kagaplakivt together with kapa (vili. 88, 11, 19) 
shown by gastrá, verse 10, to be even later than most of vii, 
One is tempted, accordingly, to suspect that the occurrence 
of kdgd at v. 83. 8 may signify more than the other repeated 

inaldence between v. and ils, bat the mggontion of late- 

for this Parjanya. hymn (v. 88) will perhaps appear too 
Reterodox. Hd ia probably ssther avoided then not known, 
and is an example of restraint in the use of common words, 
sinco elsewhere in the hymns there are often occasions where 
this word might be expected, as in the facing hymns, But 
such restraint would be almost as good a test of age as one 
desire, As in English one might guess at the age of a 
ious book from the presence in it of words which a pre- 
ceding generation would not haye admitted into literature of 
this sort, e. g. the gospel hymn-book of the Salvationists, so 
the conventional language of the hymns may exclude what 
is later admitted into religious poetry. 
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gàyatrávepas, viii. i, 105 i, 142, 12, 

gágrita, viii. 1. 65 i, 191, 1. 

ehánda, viii, 7. 365 i. 09. 6 (ehandd, vi. 11. 3, doubtful); Epic, as 
noun. 

jatjanüblidvat, viii. 49. 8; jdAjati, i. 108. 7 (only parallel). 

Jalisitheniis Vi. 90, 67 0 4 4L A. pose 





ámátar, vijdmátar, the former, viii. 2. 20; 20, 91, 92; the latter, 
4, 109. 2, dr. Ae. The former occurs in Smrii, eto, 
Jihmdbara, viii, 40. 5; i, 116. 9. I think the only other form of 


bara is nictnabara, v. 86. 35 viii. 01. 10; x. 106. 10; another 
‘case of coincidence with v. 
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tantky't, viii. 68.3; i, 31.9; Sütra. Compare tantkythd, viii. 









7. 1, de. Mey. ; and final Note, p. 82, on the Avestan form. 
Adpurjambha, vik. 28.453 96. 10; 86 5; alwayn of Agni 
iyagni, Val. 9.2; i, 15. 11. 


durmáda, vii. 2.12; 1. 32,07 39.5; VS; galloguial Epi, Com. 
re for meaning surigh, viii. 91. 14, dx. 

devdtta, viii. 39. 273 i. 31. 4. Compare vidoutté, in List 
below. 

dravitpani, of Agvins’ steeds, viii, 5. 35; of Agving, i. 3.1. 
Compare draviicoukra, viii. 34. 18; but also dravddagva, iv. 
43, 

doipá, viii. 20. 45 i. 169. 9; doipin, AV. Compare nipd, Vil. 1. 
9; 3, 1; and dhdnw, only in viii, ix. But Roth reads 
dviyd for dvipd in vill. 20. 4. 

ied, & noun, intent? vil 3. 18; & Jo; 40. 94 42.13 3. 190.2. 
Tn the last case (with d) the participle is half noun; in 
it is wholly so. 

dlyganmanae, voc. viii, 78. 45 i. 32. 12. 

nadior't, viii, 12. 28; i. 52. 2. 

namasya, vii, 27. 11; 1.55.4; Smp Compare the new forms 
manasyá, hasyt, in ix, x5 
girvanasyt, in x. above; panasyá, 
Y. 50. 05 urusye, 180, 5; vili. 45. 29; 















































56. 9. 
nrodhas, vii. 25. 29; i. 6.2. In ii, 97. 5, nrodAana. 
pandyyo, Vil, 9. 31 1. 160, 0; Brüh. 


patayisnti, viii. 27. 125 i. 103. 11; i pata, AY, vi 18, 9. 
Causals in isi all belong to the later group, if Iam not 
mistaken, ‘The only ear! Adj. not eausal so made i is carisnd, 
T. 05 vi. 1. 85, while Hie patayina are mádayiguó, only 

eH 2; AV; the nie naraynavas, vod, 
‘viii, 20:1; parayisid, x91.9; AVG Brüh.; Epio; fapay- 
de, x. 84.7. Compare also the companion-piece to cariend 

. dm dmavigny, x. 94, 11." 

patsutds, viii. 43. 65 1.39. 8; compare éuroBéy, but here adv. 
from locative, ‘This is the only form of this sort in RV. 
Compare Arttás, pattás, in x. 

pápri, saving? in vili. 10. 11; 191.21; AV; and Brü. As 
offering,’ ‘rich,’ in early books. 

pratédvasu, vii, 18. 275 krlddoass, ib, 31. 9; and patédvam, i 
119, 1, are unique compounds and belong together. Early is 
vidddvasu, i. 6. 6; iii, 34. 1; v. 89. 1; vill. 55. 1. Compare 
rdhddr, vit. 46. 39 ; rdliddvara, vi. 3.2. Of the same form 

‘the ds. ey. mandddvira, viii. 58. 1. Compare ksayddvira, 
in List iv, below. 





















"There aro two more forms of this sort, posayipn and p ii, 
doth in AV. The observation above els good ook only for causale. ‘The 
other forms (here without i), jipmt, ‘carignt appear in family 


hooks. In x., ix, and VS., respectively, are found nigatsnt, vadhaenti, 
darken, 
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(pratár), supratür, prátürti, ave implied in suprátürti in iii, 9.1. 

Bráblariar, viti, 2. 36; 1. 119, 3 (prahartavya, Suv. Tho 
noun prábharman occurs in compound, v. 33. 4; otherwise 
only in viii, i, x 

pragdsana, viii, 61, 1; i, 112, 8; Brih; Epic, In the late hymn 
of priests! names, ii, 5, occurs prapistdr, vs. 4; elsewhere 
only in i 94. 0; VS; Bri, ete, Compare the use of 
piisind, in RV. only in viii, 33, 10 5 of the verb pra gis, in i 
And x, only ; and of pragis in i, ix. x. only. 

diy vil 7. 6, 1.9.0 100. 17); pritimani, v. 4t. 4 (ana- 
"iut, inte); further in AV, Bi, eto. 

3,0; Vil. 3. 27 6.8; 1.44.0; 45. 25 author of 

95; Val. 1. Compare Kanva, son of Ghora, of 
Afgiras race, i. 36. 10-11 48, 4 5 112,5; vill 5. 23; 8.4; 
‘AV; plural, i. 14, 9; 47. 2 

pravargd, viii. 4.8; suprüvargd, vili, 22. 18 5 dasdpravarga, i. 
92, 8 (pra as in prayoga, x. 108, 2), 

bant, vi o; ane 

Dhojyà, viii, 21. 85 i. 126. 65 128. 55 Epic form, 

‘mathrd, viii 40, 23 ; i, 181.5, Compare Aufreoht^, Preface, p. iv. 

mandddvira and madayignt, see above under pratádvasu, pata- 

vig respectiva, 

yang dthie eio] vii, 82, 8 ; yavyd, i. 167. 45 178.12. 

yaa, (vii 15.11 5) viii, 4. 5; 10.125 49.185 13. 5; 1. 26. 105 
T4. 5; 70.4." 

yuvagd, vill, 35. 5; i. 101. 8,7. The formation, like that of 
Tomagá, réman, and drvdea or arvapd, drvan, is not found. 
n other family books, unless furvdga be a case, which, how- 
ever, probably comes direct from turvd (not from turvdn), 
like dtaga from éta. 





















































|. 122. 6 ; both only here, 














vanín, viii. 9. 5; i, 64, 19; 110. 1; 180, 10; 180.9 (f). But 
perhaps iii, 40, 7 also belongs here. 

vdayatsti, viti, 75, 2-8 5 i, 25,45 170, 1 

vdjaddvan, viii, 2, 34; i. 17.4. In Brih., name of a Süman, 
» 





gern ari. 

vasard, viii, 6. 30; 49, 7; i. 197, 8. A late word for ‘day’; in 

RV. ‘by day, or ‘clear? (Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. B20). 

vibhindd, nom, prop, viii, 2. 41; adj, 1. 116. 20; vibhinduka, 
nom, prop. (sce PW.), Bri. 

vibhata, in composition, vibAataráti, vili. 10. 9 ; vidhatadyumna, 
viii, 33. 6; i. 156.1. Common in later literature, to judge 
by the fact that vibhatamanas is used to explain vimanas in 

ir. 
vivdevan, v 
vigvdgirta, vi 








91. 22; i, 187, 7. 
, 92, 99.8; 





. 01, 9; vipvagarti, voc. i, 180. 2. 





+ As for vii, 15, 11, as is well known, hymns 15-17 in this collection 
are late, See final Note (on yazu), p. 88. 
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viguatir, vili. 88. 5; i, 48. 16. SV. has a worse reading in the 
former passage, In ii, 8. 8, vigndtarti, 

vigvapis, vil. 26. 7 ; vigodpts, i. 162. 23. 

à. 20. 10; nom. prop,, i. 51. 18, Brüh., ete. 

want, viii. 57. 185 i. 100. 1 179. 55 182. 1, 
fe under gatábrad/na, List i. (above). 

28, 5; gupulvaná, 1. 192. 3 (late). 

‘guitna, gvitnyd, viii, 40. 31; i. 100, 18, respectively. The latter 
appears to be a late verse. 

sacdnas, (aacínastamá), sdeanas, viii, 26. 8; i, 197. 11 (verb, 
‘sacanasy, x. 4. 3). ln viii, 22. 2, sacandvant. But in 1.116. 
18; vi. 89. 1, sacand. 

sdmbhrtagva, vii. 34. 13; sambhytakrato, voo, i, 59.8. These 
are both of Indra, and the only such compounds before Brih., 
except sdmbhrtagri, AV, xix. 49. 1. 

sugdoyam, vili. 12. 98 ; 1. 102.92. Compare i. 116. 95, sugdva. 
Tn Mbhà, sugava is a Earmadharaya. 

stigmya, vii. 29. 15; i, 48, 185 178. 4. 

sudyót, viii, 29. 4; i. 140.15 148. 8. 

suprüvargá, see prüvargá, above. 

surüpá, viii, 4. 05 suraüpakrtnii i, 4. 1; common adj. of the later 
eriod (not in AV,). The Jrtwü extension is found in the 
Tslavakira Brab,, vi. 165 (Burnells MS), surdpatrint. 

stsarhskrta, viii, 68. 11; i, 88.13; Epic. Compare sdriskrta, viii. 
33.95 v. 16. 2 (rtd). 

arprádanu, viii, 25. 6; i, 96. 9. 

sdmakimd, viii. 50. 9 ; i. 104.9; AV. 

haridravé, viii, 35. 1; i, 50. 12 (late). See Note, p. 79. 

Hiranyakesa, i. 19. 1; Keranyakegya, viii. 82, 29—80. 24. Later, 
Hiranyakega, Hiranyakegin. In early form, hdrikega, of 
‘Agni, iii, 2. 13, 



































Somewhat over one-fifth of the forms here noted as common to 
viii, and i. alone are found in the hymns of the latter book 
ascribed to various Kinvas (12-23, 36-50), Occasionally a word 
like arkin helps to show that hymns now placed before the Kanva 
collection of i. may have come from the Kinva family; thus 
this word arkin, for example, ogoure in hymne i 7 and i. 10 ae 
well as in 98, and would also indicate that viii. 90 comes, like 
other hymns of vili ascribed to other than Künvae, from the 
Kinvas, The hymns placed before the Vilakbilya furnish most 
of the correspondence with i., but the final hymns of viii. are also 
well represented. This indicates again (compare the observations 
‘on pp. 52, 55) tuat hymns viii. 1-48 are in general later than the 
hymns that now follow right after the Vilakhilya. 
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List ivo Words occurring in RV. vili, 1, and x. but not elsewhere 
in RV. 





Itake up now the common vocabulary of viii. and i, as it is 
shared by x. and ix, And first, the common vocabulary of v 
i, and x. 


aj, seo note.* 
adhvaragri, 
anüturá, vi 
only in viii 
common, 
dnuvrata, viii, 13. 195 i. 84. 4; 51.05 x. M, 9; four times in 
‘AV.; in Brüb, Epic, eto. Compare vivrata, below. 
dparihurta, vii, 07. 85 4,100.19; 10.11; x, 63. 5. Compare 
gritar ds. Ney. i, 47, 6 (but in vii, 82, 7; ix. 79. 2, 











i. 4, 145 1,44, 35 47, 85 x, 0. 85 78. 7. 
41. 105 E 14,1; x, 04 115 97.50. Compare dura, 
Both words ocour in AV., and later dtura is 

























in Brüb. eto. 

udára, viii, 1.29 5 2. 15 17, 8 (vapédara); 01. 7 80.55 i, 26. 195 
30,3; 49, 0; 102, 10; x. 80. 93; AV. Brüb, ete, Both 
udára and Jathiíra are in use in Suy. But in RV., the for- 

not found in other family books, and the latter is 

found but once in viii (81. 23, plural). ‘This coincides with 
AY, where udéra is used often and japhdra but thr 
With vapódara, compare viii, 1.93, sphird. For the Aves- 
tan correspondence, see final Note, p. 81. : 

Ksayddvira (compare pratádvaeu, in List i 
$10, 45 114, 1-3, 10; 126. 95 x. 02. 9. 

Agurd, viii, 4. 10; i, 166. 10; x, 28.9, The word does not mean 
‘a razor, but a blade,—in i, 166 fastened upon a car-wheel 
(late); and so in viii. 4. 16, not scissors but a rapidly turnin, 
lade (AV. xx. 197. 4) is implied. In AV. it is the blade 
am arrow. The word is old, but its special application is 
worked ont differently in India and Greece. 

[candrdmas, late, word for ‘moon,’ v. 51. 15. (siinyacandramds, 
like sarydmds, which, again, occurs only in viii, x.); i. 102. 
2; x, 100, 3 (in both cases, etrydeandramds); and eandrdmas 
in vili, 71. 8; 1. 24.10; 84, 155 105.1; x. 64. 3; 85. 195 90. 
18) 

canit vii 48.0; 1,116.15; x. 117.7; AV. Later as ‘ behavior.’ 

 dárisrha, vili. 99. 1; 24. 25, 26; 1. 182. 25 x. 143. 3. 














above), viii, 19. 10; 






























Tn vil, 10; 1 07, 6; 104, 6; x. 8.6, qf means the “unborn.” 
‘se ing ea aia, word degre a lace 
3 n "her asses may be so interpreted, Choug 
eaning hire i that tained ‘PW: and Grassmasin to these passages 
ine. 
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[durlidna, i. 38. 6; 121. 145 durhanay, x. 134. 9; durhanáyt, in 
, the late verse iv. 30. 85 durhndvant, viii. 2. 20; 18. 14.] 
drdghiya dyuh, viii, 18. 18; the phrase completed by jiodse s in 
4, 53, 11; x. 18. 9-35 115. 8, by pratarárh dddhanah. "he 
same phrase im AV., Brüb.; not elsewhere in RV. Even 
drdghiyas lappens to occur, in other application, only in x. 

Several other late forms occur in the same hymns of vi 

Mein, viii. 9. 195 1.38.45 144. 8; x. 4.95 9T. 17. Compare 
dvipd in vi, i. Compare also dhanus in Manu, Both late 
and early is the related dhdnvan. 

dhmáetu, viii, 43. 45 44. 105 1 27. 115 44. 95 94. 105 x. 4, 55 
12.2. "In RV., epithet of Agni. Later, Epic, comet The 
idea is given (Uvtmds te ketith) in v. 11. 8. 

nimirác, viii, 27. 19; i. 151. 5; 161. 105 x. 181. 5; AV.; Brüh. 

parougis, see final Note, below, p. 76. 

elroy vii 6,405 3.108. 85 x (88. 2); 80,285 (prtlupdroy vi 
95.1). It is questionable whether iu the last passage pargu 

is ax or peopl 

‘iy, tee piyadn in Lit i, above. 

parvdpiti, vili, 3. 7; i, 19,9; 184. 15 195.15 x. 112. 1. With 
the exception of the last passage, where the nominative is 
used, always piroápiape | Compare parvapdyya only in 
viii, 34, 5.” Barly are puroapd and pürvapéya.t 

prdyati, viii, 68.18; j, 109.2; 120.5; x. 129. 5. The corre- 
sponding nomen agentis occurs in early books. 

praylj, vii, 97. 5; 1186.05 x. 83.1; 77.55 96.12; AV. In 
the first passage praytj (like práyukti, yóga) is “activity, 
as opposed to kséma; in the other passages, ‘team.’ 

prasrdvana, vili. 88.1; 54.2; i, 180.8; x. 148, 2; common in 
the Epic. In viii. 89. 9, purdhprasravana, às. 

[phéna, ‘foam, in the late verse iii. 53, 22; otherwise only in 
vill 14. 13; i, 104.95 x, 61.8; AV., ete. Probably, how- 
ever, the omission is not significant, as the meaning would 

often have to be expressed.] 

, viii, 20.0; 89.4; i. 185.95 x. 111. 0; adj. except in 


















































82.2. 
Bphdddhamy, vii. 76. 25 i. 97. 125 90. 155 x. 140. 1. 
 máde-made, viii. 18.73 i, 81. 7; x. 120. 4, 





mánavas, the plural of mdnw occurs o 





nly viii. 18, 29; i. 89. 75 





90. 2; x, 65.12; 01. 0; twice in A’ 
mandhátár, viii. 39. 85 40. 195f 1112.13; x. 2. 2; nom. prop, 
Epie mand 






rudrdvartani, vi M; i985 x,89,11; VS. Compare 
Tersnávartani in viii. raghdwartand in viii, ix. 

romagd, Vii. 81.9; 80.6; i. 126. 7; x. 86. 105 post-Rik (Epio). 
For róman is found tbman only in x. 
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vbvrata, viii, 12. 15; 1, 03. 25 x. 23. 1; 49. 25 105, 2 (all these of 
Jr); x. 105. 4, of rivers; ib. 35.3, of light. The only 
other passage cited is AV. ii. 8 5. Compare dnuvrata, 
above. 

vigvaka, viii. 75.1; i. 116. 285 117. 7; x. 05. 12. For the end- 
ing’ see under anykii, List ii., above, 

[vrd, in the mystic verse iv. 1. I0; otherwise only viii, 2. 6 
24, 8; 190. 5; x. 129.2; AV.] 

gáritàti, vili, 18. 75 i. 112, 90; x. 197, 4. ) 

oütrá, Viii, 52. 5; 1. 01. 4; x. 88. 4. Compare godtraDAdj, viii 

9, d. dey. and godiry, x. 49. 10 100.2; 100.2. Not 

in AV., but in VS, 

ighjt, vili, 49. 155 91.13; i. 18.83 160,25 x. 06. 6. Com- 

pare -Hrii, i. 18.8; 03. 85 x. 91. 11; -pati, i. 12.8; -pd, x. 

15, 105 -0dh, i. T2. 7; havirdd, x. 15. 10; Aavirmdthi, 

104 21, ate. Also in the family books, havirddya’ and 

havirddi* 
























List v.i Words occurring in RV. vili, i, and ix,, but not elsewherein RV. 


anuli, viii, 48, 8 (adv., as in. anugodpam, ds. dey: in viii, 80. 
, 3); 81. 135 i 17. 8 (ady.); ix. 11, 7; 113. 9 (late). 

adtra (for earlier diiga), viii, 17. 6; 48.95 i. 102, 11, 
88, 1; seven times in AV.; and in all subsequent literature, 

Decidedly lato is i, 102. 
dohána, vili, 12, 893 1, 144. 9 ix. 15, 
dólaa, only in x, 42. 2 ; dólias, onl 
39.9 (sida); x. 1l. l. ‘The first word 














Compare the late word. 
48. 13 (vigod-, late ?);t 
Brahmanio, 








Epi 

[napa vii 9.425 i. 50, 0 (Kanva hymn); ix, 0,1; 14,5; 69. 35 
threo times in AV. ; and also in the first verse of ‘the mark- 
edly late hymn RV. iii. 311] 

payovfdh, vill. 2.42; 1,04, 11; Tx, 74.15 84, 6; 108,8. "This 
‘and the Inst word aro from the same (danastuéi) verse (2. 42); 
but the whole hymn appears to be as late as the tag. 

pári pay vil, 2,25 4 188.25 ix 0 3; 98.7.” The combination 
is common in Sk., where paripita is colloquial and technical 
doth, In RV., only viii, i, and ix. have the compound. 















* The compounds increase rapidly in subsequent literature; and hat 
‘eft tsolt occurs four times in AV. alone ; though never in RV. ivi. 

+ This verse is expunged by Grassmann because of its metre and 
interference with tho strophic arrangement, 

Im some of these cases, especially in ix, whore the fingers and 
hands are called by this name, napff seems to me to have lost all sense 
of relationship (‘daughter’) and to be equivalent to ‘girl’ or ‘young 
Soman,” In the late verso vili. 2, 42 also this seems to be the meaning. 
‘The post praises the gift of two young women (as in 40. 83) whom he 


terms rápasya naptyl, i. e. filles de joie. 
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qiürvdoittaye. As pürodpiti occurs only in viii, i, and x. (above), 
so parvdcittaye (sio) occurs only in viii. 3.9; 0. 0; 12. 883 
25.12; 1,84. 125 112. 15 159.83 ix, 09.5. The word is not 
found in RV. in other cases; but later the word (in nom. 
ete.) is the name of a nymph. 

yéjana, in the meaning ‘preparation’ (of song, like suorkt(), is 
found only in viii 79,3; 1.88.65 ix.7.1; 102.9. The 
‘meaning ‘ preparation’ is common in the Epic, and occurs in 
Sutra, 

vacovíd, viii, 90. 165 i. 91, 115 ix, 04. 23; 91. 3. 

vyapva(vdt). This man and his progeny ‘and imitators are 
referred to in vili. 9. 10; 29.985; 24, 225 26. 9; i, 119. 195 
ix, 65,7 (a Künva hymn). Compare vdiyaged, in hymns 
of viii 

gyendbhyta, viii, 84. 8; i. 80. 2; ix, 87. 6. 

Sakyáni (from sah), vili. 24. 265 i. 111. 85 ix 110, 1. In v, 4l. 
4, occurs sakséna. In viii 50.8, saksdné (sae) should be 
compared with 32. 15, 

anthiti (v. l. snéhiti), vii, 85.18; i. 74. 25 verb, in ix, 97, 54. 
‘Later, the verb is common, Verb and derivative in RV. 
appear only here. 















List vi.: Words ooourring in RV. vill, L, ix, and x, but not elsewhere 
in RV. 


adds, adv., viii. 10. 15 26.17; i, 187.75 ix, 05, 925 x, 72.65 185. 
3; 188, 35 AV.; Brib, 

ayásya, 51.85 1.62, 7; ix, 44, 1; x. 67. 1; 108. 8; 138. 4; 
as nom, prop., reputed author of ix. 44-49; x. 07-08; com- 
mon word in Brib. Windisch. KZ. xxvi 171, connects 
‘with alfjios. In the other family books, ayds. 

atmén, ‘This word ocoars but twice in the family-books, ii—vii, 
In vii. 87. 2, dtmd te vdtah, the word must mean ‘ breath.’* 
In the mystic Parjanya hymn, vii. 101, a phrase of the 
sixth verse (=i. 115. 1) makes Parjanya (or, in i. 118, the 
sun) the ‘self or soal of the world. So in i, anl 
while not entirely losing the more primitive ‘signifiestion, 
dtmán has the later meaning of ‘spirit” or ‘soul.’ In viii, this 
meaning occurs once, namely, in 8. 24 (ünastuti). For the 
other cases, see Grassmann, ‘The form tmdn=dtmdn occurs 
in the family books, in the meaning ‘self? (reflexive—not 
soul’); but not in vili. Iexclude tmánd, as not belonging 


to tan} 
dirá, viii. 29; i. 104. 35 104, T; ix, 67.32; x. 87.16: Rgtra- 
‘pakdm, viii. 66, 10, common in AV., Brib., Smrti. 


























* This, however, does not apponr to be an early hymn. 
tix. 2.10; 6. 8 (74. 4; 85, 8); 118, 1. d 
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gud, gái, (Compare gdyatrd) Signicant of the relation 
"between vill. and later literature is tho fact that gathd, 
gétha, is a common Brahmanio word, that it is used several 
times in AV., that it occurs quite frequently also in RV. viii 
i, ix, and x, and is yet almost naknown to the family books 
L^ In fact, aave in tho late hymn v. 44 (xjugathe, vs. 5), 
there is not a single occurrence of githd, gdthd, in these 
books, In the group of books now under consideration 
gütl occurs at i. 167. 6; ix. 11, 43 gathipati, i, 48, 45 
frütliigravas, viii, 2. 985 gdtha, vili. 32. 1; 00, 145 87. 0; 
fr. 90. 4; x 86. 6 (with naripanst)s güthàni, i. 190.1; vili 
81.2; the Epio gathin, ati 7. 1. In view of the revival of 
tho word in AV., Brih., ete, the total absence of gathd, 
gdtha in ii.-vii. (barring the sole exception just mentioned), 
‘and the occurrence of the word and its nearést kin in 
ix,, and x. is most noteworthy and signifieant* 
gayatrd, (Compare githd,) ‘The treatment of gayatnd, «tri, is 
allel with that of githd barring Iranie relations, güyatrá 
is common in the later literature, not uncommon in AV, 
and not uncommon in RV. vii, i, ix, and x.; while 
in ii-vii. it is found only in the notoriously late hymn, 
43,4 Apart from that passage, the occurrences are: i. 
12.11, 91. 2; 27. 4; 38, 14; 79. T; 120.0; 104, 22, 24, 
20; 188. 11; viii, 1, 7,83 2. 14; 16. 0; 88 105 ix. 00,1; 
x, n. D; güyatri x 14. 16 (AV, xviii, 2 0) md 120, 45 
gayutrdvartani, viii, 38. 0; gayatrdvopas, i, 142. 195 viii. 1. 
do; gayatrin, 1. 10. |. The word güyatri as a name for 
RV. iii, 02, 10, is not Vedio. 
gradhd, viii. 70. 15 ix, 100, 85 AV. xiv. 1. 98; udagrabhd, RV. 
iz. 97, 18; gravagrddhd, 1. 162. 5 ; hastagradhd, x. 18, 8. 
tirthé (and sutirthd), "This word for ‘crossing’ or ‘ford’ occurs 
‘commonly from AV. on through later literature, So far as 
the literal meaning goes, it may mean a place to cross any: 
thing, but its special signification obtains in RV. In iv. 20. 
8 there in one case where the moro goneral (older) meaning 
applies. Here, firthd, in sutirthd, seems to mean a goo 
‘ 47.1}; the same form may mean a ‘good 
wath? or a ‘good fori.’ But firdhd itself means a ford in 
{746 ; once or twice in x.; and in viii. 61. 7, tirthé sindhor 
ddhi sari, "The word occurs as above and i. 46. 8 (a Kinva 
hymn); 109. 0; 173. 11; ix. 97. 58; x. 31. 9; 40. 195 114. 7. 
trivft, seo FAÍda, in List ii, above. 
tristi, seo List viii, below. 
































































; Que ZOMG. xa att Bp 
uenek gnat 

Bll thy ge aon a 
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book, 


of the bird of evil omen. The hymn is the last of tho 
‘andoot distinctly Atharvan character. The words are: ubhé vledu 
vadat sámagà twa gayatrdh ca traisfubharh efinu rájati. 
‘vou. xvi. 5 
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iiio, vili, 43, 10; i, 144. 15 ix. 85. 31 X. 74. 25 02. 9; 94.9, 

"The word does not occur in A V., and is not cited from Brih., 

Dat it appears in Panini. The Epic word for ‘kiss’ occurs 

ini, 185. 5, gÀrà (with abi, as in Brih,; but in Epic with 
ava, à, upá, sama, eto). 

[prtany. ln ii.’s. 6, the last verse of the hymn, there is a sudden 

change of metre from gayatri to anustubh. Note also that 

vida a has the Epie cadence If these may be taken as 

indications that the sixth verse is not part of the original 

hymn, the rejection of the verse removes the only exception 

to the rule that préany oceurs in the group i., Vili, ix, x, 

alone. The adjective prtanyé occurs in the early books 

(iv. 20. 1; vii. 6. 4); but of these at least the latter hymn 

‘would seem to be late, ‘The verb occurs as follows : ii. 8. 6 

(see above); viii, 40. 7; 75. 5 (both pte); i. 8 4 (ptc.); 32. 

15 54. 45 189. 1 (pte.), 6; ix. 35, 8 (pte.); 59: 35 61. 29 (pte.); 

6 wep 152. 4 (pte); 174. 2 (pte); and nine 




















‘times besides in 

priyé (compounds). A formation common in Smrt Compare 
Epic priyakara, priyaküraka, priyadurpa, priyadargand, 
priyasada, ew. In AV. VB, and Brihmaaa, these com- 
pounds are also not uncommon. Compare priyddhaman, 
priydtunu, priydvadin, priydpati. This is à formation? 
known in RV. only to books viii, i, ix, x. Compare pri 
yaksatra, voc. viii, 97. 19; priyajüta, voc., viii. 00. 2; pri- 
yddhama, i. 140. 1; priydratha, i. 12. 75 priydvrata, x. 
150. 3 (and Brüh.); priyasd, ix. 97. 98 ; priydstotra, i. 91. 05 
priybsriya, x. 40. ompare also the name Priyémedha 
(author of hymns in viii, and of ix. 28, and, in plural, name 
Of his race): i. 199. 9; Vili, 5. 25; plural, 1. 45.4; vill. 2. 
37; 9. 16; 4. 205 6. 455 8. 18 5 58.8, 185 76. 8; x. 73. 115 
priyamedhavdt, i. 45. 8 ; priydmedhastuta, viii. 6. 45; prai- 
yamedla, Brihmanas 

madacyiit, viii, 1. 21; 7. 18; 22. 185 39.18; 94. 0; 95. 10; 63. 18 
85. 5; 1.51.9; 81.3; 85. 7; 126.4; ix. 12.8; 92.1) 63.4; 79. 
2; 108. 11; x. 30, 9; mddacyuta, ix. 98. 3. 

(madintara) madintama, viii. 1. 19; 13. 93; 24. 16 (madintara); 
53. 11; i, 91.173 ix. 15. 8; 26.0; 50. 4,5; 62. 225 07.18; 74. 
9; 80, 9; 85. 3; 86. 1, 10; 90. 13; 99.0; 108.5, 15; x. 130. 
‘With the exception ‘of viii. 18. 23; x. 136. 0; AV. xi. 7. 7; 
always of soma. "The comparative occurs only in vii 24. 1 

mesá, mest, and varüAÁ. Indra is a ram in viii, 2. 40; 86.12; 
Indra or Rudra, i. 51.1; 52. 1. The Agvins appear *lik 
two rams? in the spiritless similes of x. 100. 5; and their 



































* That is, with priyd as first member of the compound, For the 
others, compare adhapriya, hadhapriya, and Zadhaprt, only in vii 
and i, List ii, The two other compounds show the partiality of the 
Kanvas for priyd. The frst, haripriya, voc. occurs only in iil. 41. 8; 
the second, purupriyd, ocours in il, $ 4: v. 1, 45 12, 10; 18, 
Down 15 12, 25 44 3; 45, 6 (Kinva hymns) 
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protégé offers rams, 116. 10; 117. 17, 18. In ix.8..55 86. 
475 107. 11, itis the ‘wool of the ewe” (mesi) that takes the 
place of that of the usnal doi, The remaining eases of mesd, 
mest aro i, 48. 0 5 x, 97. 17; 91. 14, 

‘A similar state of things is found in the use of varthd, 
‘The word or form vardlxe occurs i, 88, 8 ; 191, 11 j varahd, 
in viti, 60, 10 5 i, GL. 7; 114. 5; ix. 07. 7; x. 28, 45 80, 47 
99. 0. The foe of Indra, Vytra, is vardhu, and the varahá. 
ofi 61, 7, Rudra ia boar ini, 114, 6.” In ix, 97. 7, the 














Doar is Soma, Only in x. 28.4; 86.4 (vardhayt) is varahd 
certainly an earthly boar, In x. 99, 6, the boar killed bj 
"Trita isthe same demon as that killed by Indra. In vii 





10, the boar seems to be an earthly one, but may possibly 
refer toa god, ‘Thus the old word ‘boar? ix employed in 
à new literary (religions) sense to describe gods or demons. 
"Tho use here is that of i, bx, x, and possibly vili.; but not 
that of the books ii.—vii., which do not use the word, It is 
scarcely necessary to add’ that, in giving the title vardAd to 
divinities, the RV, for the first time in this regard is here in 
touch with later religious conceptions. "The boar of i, 114. 5 
is not, however, that of later mythology. 

windy vii 20, 85 i 65, 1o (PW.)s fx 07. 8j x 92 4 AV. x 3 
7 (band); and Brith, Yt is in respeot of the use of this word 
(in the meaning ‘music’), and not in respect of the mention 
of musie, that these books are hore distinguished from ii.-vii.s 
for in the latter, vdnifi may at times be the equivalent of vd 

wiggdp, viii, 32, 3; 94. 18; 08. 7; 80,0; 1.46. 9; ix, 12,0; 34. 5 5 
4l. 05 107, 14; x, 128, 9; AV. quinquies ; Brüh. ; Sütra. 
Compare also vigtdpa (Lanman, Zoo, cit, p. 481), only viii. 
80. 85 ix. 118, 105 AV. (oigípa, vatitapd, each once) 
Bri,; Smyti, Compare also visfambAd, in ix.; AV.; Brüh. 
Smyti; i, 40 is a Künva hymn. 

garyandvant (-vati), viii. 6, 895 7.205 69.115 i, 84, 14; ix, 05, 205 

UTIMS, 1x35. 9 Compare dzjild, in List vi, and drülya, 
in List viii., below. 

hitd, ‘The surprising use of dhite in viii, 51. 9 (List i, above), 
‘a use that is paralleled only in Bribmanas and Smyti, leads to 
the question whether there is a difference between Aitá of the 
early books and Ait of the late, In viii, 49. 28; 49. 4; i. 160. 3; 
ix. 25. 2; 44, 9; 08. 7; 70. 10; 86, 135 x. Tl. 10; 140. 8, ied 
comes from Ai. Everywhere else it seems to come from dha.t 


The boar in LOL, 7 le apparently Vishnu, and possibly vil 68. 10 
hay agate Sw gains gbeoure legend. That the latte passage fs 
Aes Hatte oy rapa, and eu i the an era it t 
tt er d Tong, the two making an addition, ta diferent 
SER tho oia hyn. Pony n ty i. th rang map ba 
ERS hfe damon ceu s by foe but ore ating 
terlndieats this 

 ndicete Qui ment of these forms to hi or dh, the PW. (an unpro- 
Poor! critic) has been followed by me. At ix. 21. 4, the case is doubt- 

oed ose B rd mensimg, "agreenbls is rare; but is probable e£ 
Ti We lai i i pop dod v 1 ma Tew paces 
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A comparison of cases of verbal agreement (Lists iii-vi.) shows 
that after the sixty-fifth hymn of the first book the parallelism 
with the eighth snddenly ceases, or almost ceases, to be resumed, 
with less striking effect than in the first part of the book, with 
the eightieth hymn of i.; and that a corresponding blank occurs 
between hymns 145 and 161, when a close parallelism beginsagain, 
‘The last lists bear out the observation made above, that in general 
‘the first half and the very last_hymns of viii. show closest con- 
nection with other late parts of RV. 











List vil: Words occurring in RV, vill, and fsx, but not 








ajirágocis, vili. 19. 13; ix. 68.25. Compare grésthagoeis, vi 
4, dm ey. 
dnigkrta, sce List. viii, below. 








. 100. 3. Compare apmjá, vi 





apoujit, vii 18. 9; 36 15 
"apsulsít, i. 199. 11. 
daprta, viii. 11. 95 ix, 5. 8; of So 
rib, compare árjiktya, in List viii. below. 

upadfo, viii. 91. 18; ix. 64. 
urüdhára, viii, 1, 10; 89. 3; ix, 69. 1; Sütra. 
Jraks, avakraksin, viii, 1. 25 lerdkgamiina, 
Kraksá, ix. 108. 7. 
80. 5, 6; ix. 119. 3; AV,, ete. 
dfpti, viii, 71, 6; ix. 118. 10; AV. Later this is a common word. 
durósa, late form for durósas, viii. 1. 13; ix. 101. 8. 
doayá (édvayu), viii. 18. 14, 15; ix, 104. 0; 105. 6. 
dlij4vana, viii. 5. 35; ix. 88. 9; 97. 49; dhijd, ix. 80. 1, 4. 

i. 25. 11; ix, 43. 5, 
30.105 ix. 1.0; 08. 15 VS. later, name of a drink 








05. 11; vana- 






















Jandy; the noun, in viii, 24. 15, 17; ix. 80. 41; 
b,inix 85.2. Early is Shand. 
81. 19; ix. 86. 25. 
mando ádhi, a phrase (accent!) that occurs only in viii, 61. 2; 
ix. 03, 85 65. 10. 
raghtvartani, viii. 6. 8; ix. 81.2. Compare rudrávariani, in 


List i 
265 3.1; ix. 118.5; VS. Asin Smrti, ‘tasteful? 

vdsutti, vili. 50. 7; ix. 44. 0. So devdtta (List iii.) occurs only in 
viii, and i; and bhdgatti only once, in ix, 65. 17; while 
maghátti occurs in viii, 94. 10; 45.18; 59. 93 x. 156. 9; 
but also in iv. 42. 8 and v. 79. 5. The former of the two 
last passages is late. "The latter remains a lone parallel in v. 
to the usage of the later group, as often. 

vasurtic, ix. 110. 6; vdsurocis, vili. 54. 10. In AV., viii. 
‘wdsuruci, name of a Gandbarva. 

vdra, as ‘sieve, viii. 2. 2; ix, passim ; perhaps in i, 182, 9 im 
Brah,, odla, 




















10. 27, 
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ray, vili. 81, 28 ; ix. $6, 6. The substantive, vii. 90.1 (virayd); 

ix 64, 4, The verb, viray, i. 116, 55 x. 103. on ai 
Bri. 

gatévaja, gatámagha, see List i, (above). 

dias, viii, 30. 7 ; AV»; sarhdsana, ix, 86, 17, 

‘Sarigignan, in phrase, vil, 58. 112 ix. 01. 14. Compare i, 05, 4, 
‘atigignl. 

aaldisroti, viii, 24, 7 5 ix, 63, 14 (in i, 62, 9, sah deramnti). 

svárpati, vii, 44. 185 86, U1 5 ix, 19.25 Smrti. 

vitta, viii, 00, 0 5 ix. 74, 2. 

hitur [compare prahetir 
atin, 1x, 18, 6 5 04, 90. 














88. 7; ix. 02. 65 





List i, above], vi 





“List vil: Words occurring in RV. vili, ix, and 3. but not elsewhere 
A6 iae RY. 





krta, ote. With the exception of ‘shyta at vii, 76. 2 (where 
the poet alludes to the ‘poets of old’ as if he himself were a 
later one), all cases of the late and misbegotten éghy-forms: 
‘cour where we should expect them, in viii, i, ix, and x. 
‘They are plainly due to the misapprehended a-nighyta form 
felt as if made up of the elements an- and ~ishrta.* ‘The 
‘ocenrrences—of every sort—aro worth locating. Most nota- 
ble is the collocation iskartdram dnigkptam, viii, 88. 8; less 
80, peritéraednn) dnigkrtam, ix, 39. 2, the only form of 
ps Further, we find: ighartdr, x. 140. 85 ighartar, 
vili, 1, 12 5 20. 20 5 fskyta, vii, 70. 9; tghrnudhvam, x. 59. 7; 
101. 4 isharam, x. 48. 8; ighrti, x. 97. 9; ighytahiva, x. 
101, 6. 
asastildn, vili, 78. 2; 88. 5; ix. 6% 11; 87, 9; x. 55. 8. 
dinjikd, vii. 7. 205 ix, 05, 08; 119, 25 Grjtltya, vii, 59. 11 
75. 5. See Hillobrandt, Ved. Myth,, p. 137. 
trispáD, vili, 7. 1; 58.1; bx. 07, 95; X. 14, 10 5 190.6. Thais. 
jubha occurs in i, 104, 23, 24 and ii, 43, 1 (both hymns are 
indubitably late), and in v. 20. 6, 


[dni 





























 durmárga, viii. 45. 18; ix. 97. 8; x. 46. 8; Puranio in the sense 
“anendurable. 
ydvamant, viii, 82. 3; ix. 09, 85 x. 42. 7; 191, 2. Compare 





yavay(, only in viii, 67. 9. 
yüo, viii, 1,20; 2, 10; 86. 15 ix. 78, 85 80. 415 x, 0.5; 92. 75 
48. 5; about a dozen times in AV.; common in Brih. and 
Epic.” The late poets use both the older form (tdt tod yami, 
vili 8, 9) and the stronger ydo, which latter is unknown to, 
or at least not used by, the older poets.t 











* Compare Lanman, Loc. cit., p. 475; Bloomfield, PAOS., March, 1894, 

=Journsl, xvi. p. oxxvii and Rott, Transactions of the Am. Philol 

ise SX Hb, who gives mass of examples, for instance, an 

adder = a nado. 

1 eee, ane Pies signe ada yit tnm (a 
ld Baga worshipper says inugro m (a 

BB; he nar Gnugra says rather kd dgdnuh nd. ydotad (vii 1. 20) 
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yathya, Val, 8. 4; ix, 15. 4; x. 28.43 Brab,, Epic. 
rathary, viii, 90. 2; ix. 3, 53 x. 97. 5. Compare vadhary, only 
i, 161. 9, grathary, only x. 77.4. Tbe only old parallel is 
sapar 
loká, With the exception of the late hymn, vi. 47 (Lanman, loc. 
cit, p. 578), no hymn of the early books has the form Zoké 
(vi 47. 8). ' But dokd is the form in viii, 89. 19 ; ix. 112, 7, 95 
X. 14. 0; 85, 20, 24; 90.14; AV.; Brih.; Smrti, ‘The com- 
yands vary according to the position of the word : wokalft, 
x, 80. 21; x. 183. 1; ndokakrind, viii, 15, 45 ix. 2. 85 rd 
loka, x. 198. 2; jivalok, x. 18. 83 patilokd, x. 85. 49. The 
AV. has the last three, and six more such compounds ; chang- 
ing wlokakyt to lokakt, and having also one more compound 
like it, lokajit.® As ix. 118. 7, 9 and x. 90 are certainly late, 
the supposition must arise that viii, 89. 12 and x. 14. 9 belong 
to the same period. x. 85 has such a mixture of old and new 
that it has no weight in the scale. In sense, wokak/t is like 
terukd uri nas kydhi, viii. 64. 11 (compare urdloka, x.128. 2). 
orstimáni, vil, 6. 1; ix. 2.95 x. 98. 8; Brih.; Epic. 












































A comparison of the words in viii. and ix. shows that the group 
beginning with ix. 107 exhibits the closest resemblance to vill. 
‘The long hymn ix. 86 shows more correspondence than all. the 
dozen preceding it, perhaps merely on account of its length. The 
ent-up hymns beginning with ix. 90 show very marked similarity. 
‘This hymn is ascribed to a Kanva, and has signs of the relation ; 
yet the Priyamedha of ix. 28 leaves no verbal sign ; but he has 
‘the phraseslogy, which reappears, though not exclusively there, 
in viii, 15. Nor does the Medhyatithi of ix. 42 and 43 use the 
vocabulary of viii, though there is one token in 41, also 
ascribed to him. “The Kügyapa of ix. 53 has something in’ com- 
mon with viii.; but even more bas the Bhrgu of ix. 62. In ix 
94 and 05, Kinva hymns, there is a remarkable absence of simi- 
larity. In fact the latter is marked by an older use (afhdra) as 
against that of viii.; and it is quite possible that these are earlier 
Hymns of the Kinva family. Suggestive is the fact that in gen- 
eral the latter half of ix. bas a much closer verbal correspondence 
with viii, than has the prior portion ; probably because this latter 
half is the later, especially in the group, ix. 107 ff. 

Ludwig, Rig Veda, vol. iii, p. 161, doubting Grassmann’s doubt 
in regard to the antiquity of the verse that contains pajana, says 




















* The modern explanation that wis a Tamil-like prefix, before 2, does 
mot seem to be supported by the evidence. But ite mor a question of 

itis merely a question of historical literary form. And 
vident, since Toke “in late literature and only wlokd 

that, ulok, whether the or 

nal or only'a contraction of two words, is the earlier form im Vedi 
phraseology. "Tuis older wlok survives in 3.0810; fx. Md Sox 18.2; 
6,4; 80. 1; 104,10; 180. 8. For the form, see IF. ii 10; ZDMG. xit 
490; li 152. 
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rather desperately : “‘pajanc did not fall from heaven ;” meaning 
apparently that it must have been always in existence, and that 
it is folly to reject a verse of the RV. because it appears from its 
vocabulary to be late. 

‘Words are of two sorts, simple and compound. The latter 
certainly Dave historical beginnings, and ean often be traced 
back to them. ‘The former do not, indeed, fall from heaven ; but 
they often spring up from the earth; and new words, to which it. 
is frequently futile to ascribe old roots, may rise and flourish 
without literary, and even without real historical background of 
any sort. Ina literary age, such words are called slang, Some 
of them die soon; some live on, become respectable, and then 
become literary factors. In an age that is not critical such words 


























must still more often become absorbed into the literature, "This 
ij, or any such word, may have had its origin at any given time 
‘and be without historical antecedents, For this reason it is per- 


feotly legitimate to question the antiquity of any fragment that 
contains words which do belong to a later age and are not found 
Anywhere else in the age to which the fragment is ascribed. 
Especialy is this the eae when the fragrant i part of a large 
body of literature and the word is one which from its meaning 
would naturally have been employed often in that literature, as 
it ig in the later literature where it is current, 
hen a large body of words is found at the end of a certain 
literary period, when this body is found continuously employed 
from the said end of a period to one that is much later, then in 
the first period any one book that, contains a vocabulary identical 
with that of the books constituting such end of a period will 
robably belong to the conclusion of the period rather than to its 
ginning. 

this’ be go, then the eighth book of the Rig-Vads, in it 
vocabulary, which agrees in so many details with the vocabulary 
of the later books of that work, with the later Atbarvan, and 
"With the still later Brihmanas and Epic, probably stands nearer 
to the end of the period represented by the whole Rig-Veda than 
to the beginning of that period. 

In the case of such a phrase as md no nidrd ipata mótá 
Jdipih, if the render were asked to assign it to a date, he would 
‘observe first that the later common root jalp is found in the Rig- 
Veda only here, (as noun) and in x. 82. 7, He would remar 
again that nidrd is what may be called a thoroughly Smrti word, 
‘that is, itis a noun customary and colloquial in the Épio and later 
literature, while it is utterly unknown in the Vedic language, so 
much so that even the root is unknown in the Rik, save for thi 

‘assage, and the combination ni drd as a verb begins first in the 
rahmanie period. It is of course barely possible, on the assump- 
tion that viii, is antique, that nidrd is thus used once in the earli- 
est literature and never appears again till the Smsti period, and 
that in the meantime drd-+ni is developed as a verb. But this 
certainly appears to be a hysteron proteron of the worst kind. 
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‘The ordinary historical view must be that nidrd arose after dra 
had combined with ni in verbal form ; that above all nidrd did 
not arise and disappear (in favor of sudpna?) and then reappear 
again in a later age. S0 far, then, as the contents of viii, 48. 14 
can show anything, they show that the verse is a late one and 
awaken suspicion in regard to the whole hymn, 

In viii. 59. 14 occurs stthdm, and only here in the Rik, But it. 
comes up again in AV., SV. Brüh, amd Smp. Is it not more 
probable that the verse belongs nearer to the period where it is 
‘generally found than that the word has skipped the Rik period 
to reappear later ? 

Striking is the correspondence between viii, and ix. in respect 
of somaepithets—see List vi., above. To what cause is to be 
attributed the faot that madazyét(a) occum eight tintn in vit 
six times in ix, four times in i, once in x, and in no other pas- 
sage? Is there congruence here between viii. and the family 
Books or between viii. and the General Books? ' And its compan- 
don madintara, madintama ? It occurs fifteen times in ix.; four 
times in viii,; once each in i, and x.; both of the latter being 
Tate (for the verse i, 1.17 is Inter than the venerable hymn 
in which it is found, and x. 180 is as a whole a late hymn). 
‘The word oceurs also in AV. xi. 7. 7: 




















rdjastyam vajaptyam agnistonds tád adhvardh — * 


arkágoamedhdo ricohistle jivdbarhir madintamah. 


Is one to suppose that madintama was known to the poets of the 
family books, and avoided by them? There are soma-epithets 
enough in these books to make one look there for any expression 
current in their time, But whoso holds viii. to be older than the 
other family books must suppose viii. and ix, to bave been 
unknown to the authors of the former set, or that they purposely 
avoided the choice epithet handed down to them. And either 
assumption is improbable. 





Fran Nore, 


In the lists given above I have here and there given a bracketed 
word the occurrence of which was found to be not quite exclusively 
in the General Books and viii.; and have called attention to the 
fact that the exception, where the word was actually found in a 
family book, was often itself in a late verse, so that it would 
form no real exception from an historical point of view. 

‘There are quite a number of such cases and some of them I 
have reserved for this Final Note. There are others, however, 
which do not, indeed, show the late stamp in the exceptions; but 
yet these exceptions are enough to raise an interest in the charac- 
ter and history of the word, Thus, neither v. 33, 6 nor vi. 20. 10 
is to be marked as late; yet both verses occur in hymns of the 
same character, two éristudh hymns to Indra, each more or less 
obviously “entstellt,” as Grassmann says of both. ‘The first of 
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these verses contains vdsavdna, a word that occurs in i., viii, and 
x., but not elsewhere in family books; the second contains prirah 
gradi, an expression found elsewhere only in i, and mentions 
‘Purukutsa, who is known only to i, and to the late danastuti of 
jv. 42 (“strife between Varuna and Indra”), if purukitsant, ib. 
imply the same person, Now this is not enough to show that these 
‘verses are late, but it is enough to make interesting the fact that 
they are the only places in the Rig-Veda where pra stu occurs in 
the family books, For pra atu is a very important word in a 
Titurygical Reuse ; and it is one of the cominonest of words in Inte 
Titerature, being currentas early as the Brihmanas, Looking back, 
it is found five times in the Atharvan (apart from one Rik exam- 
le); then, in x. 67. 3 of the Rik, and in x. 105. 0; both of them 
late among the late. And further, in i, 154. 2 and i, 189, 1, the 
former of which, by the way, seems to be an echo of x, 180, 2 
(or perhaps is borrowed). “Phen prdstuti oceurw in i. 153, 2, to 
rise to light. again in the Upanishads, All these hymns, it will 
be noticed, belong to the same Dirghatamas collection. "Then 
‘pra stu occurs four times more, vili, 16. 1; 22. 0; 95.115 70. 55 
find nowhere else in the Rik, "Whether this sudden concentra: 
tion of pra stu in viii. be the result of the rastotar’s added 
importance, or whether it be a new word working its way into 
litevature, the result is interesting. It occurs in viii. and AV. 
about the same number of times, It does not occur at all in four. 
out of the six romelnak, family books; it does occur in two late. 
hymns of the late tenth book, ‘and in the Dirghatamas hymns of 
the first (whose Epic name stands in RV. only in i, and viii.).* 
Whatever age is assigned to the two hymns of the family books 
where pra ati occurs, the marked difference between this twofold 
occurrence in six family books ax against double that number in 
alone, and the agreement of the latter with the General Books 
and later usage is noteworthy, ‘That the same combination 
occurs in Avestan srw stu, which might have been separately 
developed, leads to the question in how many other instances vill. 
With the General Books and post-Rike literature agrees with 
Avestan as against the early family books. 

Some of these are noticed below, At present I will 
only one, gird, In regard to the connection between vi 
it would appear, from this word, that the former book were just 
Inter than the latter. To trace b back: In the Smpti and 
‘Bribmanas it is a common word ; in AV. it occurs more than a 
ozen times, alone and in composition, besides Agirin, and keird- 
‘vant. In short, up to the time of RV. it is used freely. But in 
RV. it ocours only as follows : once in the tenth book (where the 
demon that lifts milk from the cow is to have his head cut off 
py Agni) x. 87. 16—AV. viii. 8, 15 ; twice in the first book, i. 104. 
8; 164. 7 ; once in the ninth, ix. 67. 32 ; and twice in the eighth, 
viii, 2. 9 ; 66. 10 (kgirapakd), where too occurs odand, also a late 















































But Mimateyá in iv. 4. 18. 
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word.* Now the contact with ix. is here wholly on the surface. 
‘The verse where the word occurs is the last of the hymn, in refer- 
ence to which with ite fellow (the penultimate verse) Grassmann 
says: “Added by a later hand and refers to the whole collection ; 
found again in SV. increased by four verses.” | And the benedic- 
tive character of the verse supporte this view (who reads these 
hymns gets milk and honey,” etc.) 

In this instance the end of ix. is in tonch with viii; and vii. 
joins the later Avesta to post-Rik literature and the other Gon- 
eral Books. "The word, with misplaced accent, ix related to £vart 
as is fira to tars withal notin Rak bue in Epie application. Com 
pare Epio tatha keira ksuranty eta (garah); cited. with other 
illustrations by PW. Significant, however, is the fact that kyur, 
though often employed in RV. is not there used of milk. In 
divi, pdyah, gdvah, eto. do duty for ‘milk.’ But g6 remains, 
of course, as equivalent throughout. the Rik. "While the gé com- 
pounds predominate in the later group, the mixture called * sour- 
inilk mixture, dddhydgir, does not occur in viii. at all (dadhdn 
itself, only in viii. 2. 9), whereas the sweetening of the soma is a 
pronounced feature of this book: svadanti gdvah, ix. 62. 5; 
ái svadim akarma grindntah ; gavyd vésireva visdyantah, 
viii, 2 35 1. 17 (compare i. 135.2; ix, 8.5; 75. 5, ete.).§ Tho root 
Agar is used chiefly of soma, as in ix. 85.5: gébhir ajyase. .. . 
‘indrasya jutháre sdm akgarah ; viii, 13. 4: iyárh ta indra ratih 
Agardti sunvitdh ; sometimes of rivers, as in i, 72.10. A good 
example of the way it is not used of milk ig furnished by i, 90. 6 

















and 8: mddhu ksaranti sindhavah . . . mádlwir gdvo bhavantu 
nah. In the Valakhilya it is used of prayers (L0; 2.4). In 
the family books it is used four times, once of a ship, twice of 
rivers, and once in a sense not obvious (v. 66. 5); never here of 
soma (asin vi. and ix), 

An excellent example of words that occur in vili and the 
General Books, barring one exception in other family books, 
is aitra, ‘This i especaly interesting because itis euch a thor 
oughly Epic word, almost colloguial in this and subsequent lit- 
erature, In RV. it occurs in viii. 15.3, 18 ; i. 102. 3,53 111.35 
ix. 108. 2; 111. 85 x. 86. 10; 108, 5; and also in ii. 91.4. But 
just this hymn, iii 91, has been very properly relegated by Grass- 
mann to the hymns the style of which seems to show a late and 
mystical (Brahmanical) date. Some may claim that ifi. 31 has 

















* As also vardhd (sce below). The verse reads oipodt td vipgur dbha- 
Tad vrukramda toésttah eatdm makigdn Hyirapdtdm. odandeh ward 
domed ‘he mete oft the penta, as of he imate 
Stanza, differs from that of the preceding: and evtuum ia a late form 
tama, fon ey pi). ae med es 
pare gal, "drop, and yA, 
+ gomant (Soma, sul), vii d. 1. 
51799; gogrita, vil. 21,0; 1 191. 
V B4, but in vit 14, 1 gi 
es, further, di 58.43 
$ Compare Hillebrandt, loe cil 
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as good a right to its place as any, but they can searcely deny 
the particularly mystic character of the production, which sets it 
on a par with the hymns of like sort in the General Books* It 
is, therefore, not unimportant, to say the least, that, in just such 
à hymn of the family books, and in no other, should be found a 
Word used. in viii, ix, AV. Brih,, and particularly in (Epic) 
onsec n shortn word peculiarly post-Vedie in its provinee, 

Curious is it to find two exceptions of this sort, both suspicious. 
Such is the ease in the (riga compounds, In AV. are found two 
compounds not in RV., vin, driggag and driggaeu. In AV., and 
in RV. x. 00, 83 97. 75 18%. 4 appears arigtdéati, with the com- 
pound driggaritia in x. 6. 3, In, 100, 08 found driggagrama 
bn i. 114. 8 iriggevira (also in AV.); in viii. 18, 4, ariggadharman, 
voc.; ini, 89, 6; 180. 105 x. 178. 15 ili, 53. 17, drigganomi (later 
as m. prop.); in v. 44, 3, driggagdtu, Now there is every reason 
for regarding v. 44 8 a late hymn ; and iii, 53. 17 is apparently 
the beginning ofan afterhymn added to ‘the original, and pre- 
sumably later. ‘These, however, are the only cases of (rigéa com- 
pounds in the family books, 

“Again: the hymn vi, 47 has rightly been regarded as late. 
Here, vs. 26, ocours widvaiga, & compound that is found else- 
where only in viii. 74. 7 and i 118. 9. 

‘Another interesting word is the compound sudAdArta, or sud- 
Aakyti. Tis a common combination in either form in the Brah- 
manio period, and the former is found in AV. In the Rig-Veda 
both forma are found inthe group i ira 2 but inthe family books 
there is only sudhitkyta, and this is confined to viii, 25. 24 and ii. 
3.11, At this verse in viii it would, therefore, be in order to 

noe the note: ‘not known elsewhere in the period of the fam- 
hy books save at ii, 3. 117 and, if nothing of especial significance 
appeared to except the exception, to let it stand at that. But on 
minuter examination it is scen, first, that viii, 35. 24 is the only 
‘case where the form is used apart from Apri hymns, excopt in the 
fone instance, i110. 1 (a Kutea hymn to the Maruts), Tow stands 
tthe case, then, with the Apri verse, fi. 9. 11, which makes the 
exception? It runs as follows: 

his view of lil. 81 is supported by Lanman, Zoo. cit, p. 408. 

} Words compounded with the ending ois’ offer a curious study, 
though the casey in the early books preclude the use of them in argu. 
ment But the facts may be worth presenting. There axe no lese 
Von such words. "The only cases which occur in family books (other 
than vil.) are in the probably late vers i, 38. 8 (happy in the Into 
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yo. (t6 the sacrificial post) iil. 5 9 (renis ; also in i 18). 10) 
BY"f'seny modern tons (dost aa is v 6.19 (a ymajda On 
thither dnd, riugds occurs only in i. 102.4; x. 2.55 00.0; 08. 115 
Ar dionggis and rüparde oocur only in LIU 1; parwngde, only i 
Tür t. 18; 22,20; fn sid 


Beet. qo Rammapds, on 
"pie only in vit. D. 
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d arie so omms f the 
it be gas, f found in P. 
55:08; Gd 1 102, 10, 20, as noun. 
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ghrtám mimikse ghriám asya yónir. 
glirté gritá ghrtám v asya dla. 
anusvadhám d vaha mádáyasva 
sodhákertarh, vrgablia vakgi havydm. 





But the ancient Apri ending runs as follows: evdAa (deod amfta 
‘madayantam), which is found not only in the oldest Apri, vii, 2. 
11 (compare dewra of Agni in verse 3), bat also in iii, 4. 11, and 
(dh whole pras iu 3-70.11, "Further the only other 
of Apri in family books, v. 5. 11, also has the si/Ad alone (sm 
haiguiye, ete). On the other hand, in the General Books the 
formula, save where the whole old formula is preserved intact: (in 
x, 70. 11), contains abdAdErti or svdhakrta in the parallel verso 
of their Apri hymns. Thus sudhikytany d gahy ripa havydni 
vitdye, i. 149, 13; sudhakytigu rocate, i. 188. ll; svdhakytim 
pévamianasyd gaia (imitation of Ap: in majorem gloriam 
‘Somasya), ix. 5. 11; evdAàkrtarh havir adantu devóh, x. 110. 
ant 

Not to animadvert upon the fade repetition of ghrtím in ii. 
3. 11, the svdhikrta formula, therefore, is unique in the Api 
hymns of family books. ‘The facts may thus be stated: Apart 
from ii, 3. 11, there are two closing Apri formulas, one with 
sodha, and one with sodhakyta or sodhakyti, with an intermediate 
sudhd ky, "he first alone is employed in Apri hymns of the fam- 
ily books ; the second contains a word common to i, ix. x, and 
fie Brahmanie period, but it is not used at all iw the family 
books ii.-vii., either in Apri hymns or elsewhere—except for 
1L. "his passage of the second book stands, therefore, on a 
with i, ix, x, and Brihmanas rather than with the family bool 
In consequence, ii. 3. 11 is not really an important exception to 
the statement that (svdhakyti) sodAakyta standing in vili. 35. 24 
indicates that the hymn or verse belongs rather to the period 
represented by Brahimauas than to that of the family books. If, 
‘on the other hand, it is assumed that viii. 35. 24, which is not in 
an Àpii hymn, is early, instances of the phraseology should be 
Found in other (assumeliy contemporaneous or later) tamily book 
apart from Apri hymns, as is the case with svdhd itself, And if 
itis said that it makes no difference whether ii, 3. 11 is an Aptt 
verse, and that it is itself early, then the question why the Api 
formbla has passed the family books to Feappear i i, iv, ta 
remains unanswered. So, for my own part, I should not hesitate 
to put svdhakyta in the list, viil, i, ix, x as belonging to this 
group, despite the exception, 

The word nístya (viii. 1. 13 ; x. 199. 5; vi. 75. 19) might thus 
be referred to its AV. (and later) period ; for vi. 78 is the late 
hymn to weapons. 









































(2 Ini, 1819 the intermediate form is preserved in this position (ast 

verse of Apr), sudhd: yajldh kraotan£ndráya, as in i 14S 19; x 28 

{not Ape. ‘The verb need not, but may, be understood in v. 6, il, 
ove. 
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Interesting is Kaksya, -d. Tt oceurs in the compound halssia- 
prd, at viii, 8, 22; 1.10.9; and uncompounded, in the Epio 
Quite often ;* in RV. i. and x.; and also in the family books,— 
but there, only in two apparently late passages, vii. 104. 6; v. 44. 11. 

‘Somewhat similar is the case of tuvigriva. It ocours at viii. 
17.8; 53. 7; i. 187. 5; and v. 2.12, Dutv.2 ends with vs. 11, 
and 12 is a late addition. 

Similarly feign, an epithet of doubtful origin and applied 
only to Indra, tocum: i. 61. 1; vill, 92, 20; 51.65 87. 65 
79.1; 81. 9; x. 22. 2; and finally, vi. 40.4, Tt might therefore 
be classed with the words of the period of i., viii, x., were it not 
for the last-named occurrence. But vi. 46, as appears from its 

ition in the collecion (gee Grasamann, ad Zoewn Laman, 

‘it, p. 878), is late. After all, then, the old books do not 
really support any claim of age for the word; the seeming excep- 
tion * proves the rule." 

‘So parnin, in the Epic * a tree,’ approaches that meaning at ix. 
32.3). In the sense of ‘winged,’ it is found in viii. 1. 11 5 5. 335 
and nowhere else in RV., süve in vs 11 of the late vi. 46, just 
mentioned, 

“Again, there are two sorts of era compounds. One, from 
doa, may be claimed for the family books. As representatives of 
the other, end, there is evdra, viii. 45. 36, and evdvadd, v. 44- 10. 
But evdra has for its make-up no real support in the family books, 
for just this hymn, v. 44, is late (Lanman, Zoe. cit, p. 581). 

SO sápürna, in wee after RV., occurs in RV. vi. 48,185 vii 
1,8. But the first verse is a late addition. 

Less certain is turd, ‘swift,’ which oceurs in vii. 86. 4, a hymn. 
that will probably be claimed as old despite the modern tone con- 
yeyed by the ‘ancestral’ or inherited sin. Otherwise the adjec- 
tive occurs only in i. 68. 9; viii. 26.4 (according to Grassmann 
jn other passages of this book also); x 49. 11; AV., and later. 
But the related turvdne is a case in point. Tt occurs in viii. 9. 135 
32. 19; 45. 27; x. 93. 10; vi. 46, 8; and the last hymn (above) 
is a modern one. 

‘A very good example is furnished by gitiprsthd in vili. 1. 25. 
In the later literature piti compounds are very familiar. In RV. 
there are, however, but two such compounds, pitipdd in i, 85.6 
(Kinva), and pitiprethd in vii, 1,255 iii 7. 1. ‘The latter is 
notoriously late hymn, The word itself is common after RV., in 
Brahmanie literature. The passage in vii goes with the late 
Tim giving it its sole support. Is one of theso thus early and the 
other later, with no examples between? Rather are they both 
fate, and approximate to the period where flourish the piti words. 

Such judgment as may be passed upon these must also hold in 
the rarer cases where a word is not proved to belong to a later 
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V Meaning ‘girdle’ (so in AastikakgyZ) as well as ‘wall,’ Thomeaning 
cantargphas by the way, is not unknown to Mbhi: thus, xii. 300. 8l, 


Kaksya trtiya vájavegmanah. 
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period, if in itself it shows a later tendeney of meaning; such as 
‘vend as compared with Avestan vaena. In RV., the general 
sense of ‘movement toward’ is still felt in the verb, which also, 
however, bas attained to the sense of ‘love."* But the adjective 
substantive vend (sunend, vend) is a product of the period i, 
viii, ix. x. Por it occurs not infrequently, some eighteen times, 
yet never outside of this circle save in iv. 58. 4, which may be 
referred without discussion to the latest of the late. Like venyié 
it becomes a proper noun, and as such loses its adjectival character; 
though it is still found in AV. 

‘There may even be cases where an example in a family book ix 
still unable, though it is nsnspected and unimpeachable, to offset 
fhe unique appearance of alae word in vil, Who, for nstanco 
ean really believe that viii, 45.23 actually belongs to the older 
part of the Rig-Veda? In iv. 7. 9 stands haskartdr, and soit 
mag be said that /ias has a certain antiquity. But the root is else 
‘unknown in the family books. Tt orops out again in i, 124. 7 
(hasrd) ; in ix 112. 4 (hasand); in x. 18. 2 (Asa); and three times 
in Künva hymns, once, in i. 23. 12 (Aaskard), and twice in viii, 
Mskyti, 78. 6, and upahdsvan, 48. 29. "hey are all lone forms, 
But ‘when we consider the Epic character of upa fas, and the 
fact that before the latest Brahmanie period (upalüsd in Cat. 
Br. xiv.) not one other case of the combination is cited, it becomes 
impossible to beliove that wpa Aas has skipped from the carly 
‘Vedic period almost into the Epic (where it flourishes like a weed) 
‘without leaving a trace. ‘The root itself in other combinations, 
as shown above, is barely represented in the family books of the 
Rik. This Epic combination is known only in this verse (repeated 
in AY. xx). The only reasonable way to state the case is that 
upahdsvan belongs to the end of the Kik period, not to the early 
period. There is mockery enough in the RV. to have bronght 
the word into use, if it had been current then as it is in the Epio. 

"Under the head of stylistic peculiarities should be ranged the 
introduction into Vedie poetry of vigadgeandra, as embodying 
more emphatic laudation than the purugeandrd of the old famil; 
books. This weightier vigydgeandra occurs only in i. 105. 8; viil. 
70. 05 ix. 98, 5; x. 134, 3; and also in the late hymn (Lanman, 
doo. cit., p. 457), iii. 81. 16. 

‘Under the same category belongs the pronounced preference in 
vii and the General Books for superlatives. and comparatives, 
a preference which doubtless is to be explained by the later taste, 
"Thus: ddagastara, abhibhitara, agvaddtara, wruoy(castama, 
ajodátama, gütuvittuma, códistha, jástatara, makgitama, mada: 
tama, varivovittara, védistha, pücioratatama, sacdnastamd 
(PW.), "adnistha, sukftiara, supsárastama. Not one of these 
occurs in the group ii-vii.; but every oue of them is found in 
viii, alone or in viii, and the group i, ix, x. I may add from 
the Vilakhilya, pürAíttama, 5. 1, and maghavatiama, voc., 












































* Compare “ inclination,” in the sense ‘affection, love” (Beattie). 
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6.5; while a Kinva effusion in i 42. 6 furnishes the mush 
superlative hiranyavagimattamd, fly invented for Pagan, 
good example of. what. a tasteless late poet will do in the way of 
Hreaping up Iandation is given by viii. 81, where scdnigtha, dyumni- 
tamu, eitrdgravastana, vptraliintama, and gjoddtand ovens in 
verses (15-17). 

(ijr is found about sixty times in all, Quite. 
fa third of the occurrences are in the General Books, i, ix. x. 




















mother third i distributed over all the other family "hooks 
‘vile vii, alone has another third. This constant repetition of 
Holien’ is on à par with the superlative use of superlatives, and 


Letrays a late taste pleased with too much gilding. 

‘A stylistic peculiarity, again, is the affectation of such allitera- 
tion as git? gacioal seii, found only in viii, i, x. ; while 
perhaps in the alteration of mahdn mahthhir atibhth, of the other 

Family ‘books, to the twice repeated mahdn mahtbhih gíeibhih of 
Vii, there lies nothing but a wish to strengthen the expression. 

Te may indeed well happen that a. genuinely old word should 
ocour only in viii, and the General Books. But compared with 
the lists of words common at once to this group and the follow- 
ing literature, such words are few. Perhaps aydaya is dubjios 
(List vi); and ari- in ariggutd, eto, may be the dpr or ipe of 
dp([sos, ipíAwros. But, again, this may not be the onse, Nor 
fare wdéra and uterus (IV. ii, 18) to be equated with certainty. 
Ana keurd, though phonetically equivalent to £wpóv, is not the 
Same thing, but rather a developed ‘blade,’ for chariots, etc.f 
With s has been equated Adridravd (viii. 95.7; i. 60. 12), 
‘but the case does not seem to be important. So Aimd chances 
to occur only viii, $2. 20; 62, 8; i. 110. 8; 119. 6 (x. 97. 10; 08. 
10); Aimdouns, x. 121.4. " But Aimd is found in the family books, 
so that this too is unimportant, As for Ayds, which occurs only 
in viii, 55, 88, 1; x. 55. 5, it i Td ‘but as the latter does not. 
occur tll after Homer, «o the word is not needed by the Vedio 
poets, and its absence in ii=vii, has no especial weight. I have 
oticed no other examples like these, 

‘Words with Avestan cognates- In regard to such words in 
the above lists as show Avestan relationship, there is more to be 
said and considered. If Grassmann's assnmption that (tha is a 
late form of ddha were correct, then the facts about these words, 


















































* Some of these are noteworthy as illustrating the style and age of 
‘vill, “Thus vrtrahdntama occurs once in vi. (at 16, 45); once in vit (at 
Vis twice in v. (at 40. 1 and 85. 6 vil 0. 97); but twelve times in 

jemnl(pitama and ita positive our eighteen times, but only 
Ir aud x., barring a single instance at vs. Sof ii. 81,8 
divers masks of lateness. 
i. 10, Dhurijor toa (as in A V. xx, 127. 4), not the sharpness 
speed is the thought. So sdihgita is ‘active,’ asin AV. xti. 1. 
31, tvisimantamh sdrhpitam ma krnotu; and ‘activity’ is the general 
notion conveyed 3s in 20.4 (imi Hr, as sid above, 
2: 61, itis nota pair of selasors, but an axle-blade rapidly moving, that 
Fives the compatison. 
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so far as they go, would make against the view that vii. is not 
early ; for in viii. there are 27 ocentrences of ddha to about half 


as many of dita. But both forms are used in x.; and both «tha 








and adha are Avestan, Probably one is as old as the oth 
But in running over the foregoing lists, the reader will doubtless 
have noticed quite a number of other words of Avestan belong- 
ings: such are udéra, tigtra, evdtha, gdthi, jdmatar, takod, tani- 
mesd, varüli, and one or two more. In the RV., all of. 
these are confined to viii. alone, or else to the group, viii, i, 
xy x. 

Now if these words were found in the Avesta and viii, alone 
with some of the hymns of the General Books, the solution of 
the puzzle here presented would be easy. ‘To disrogard the affin- 
ities of viii. with the later literature; to say that these words, 
which are so uniquely preserved in viii, and appear again later 
on, are mere play of chance; to point to the list of words com- 
mon to the Avesta and viii. with its group, and say that here is 
proof positive that there is closer relationship with the Avesta, 
and that, therefore, viii. after all is older than the books which 
have not preserved these words, some of which are of great siga 
nificance, would be a first thought. But this explanation is barred. 
out by the fact that most of these Avestan words preserved in 
viii, withal those of the most importance, are common words in 
the literature posterior to the Rik. Hence to make the aforesaid 
claim would be tantamount to saying that these words have held 
‘their own through the period to which viii, (assnming it to be 
older than ii.-vii.) is assigned, have thereupon disappeared, and 
then come into vogue again after the interval to which the maker 
of this assumption would assign ii.-vii. This, despite all depreca- 
tion of negative evidence, is not credible. 

Take, for instance, uddra or tistra or mesá: the first is found 
only in viii, i,x.; the second in viii, i.; the last, in viii, i, ix, x. 
Is it probable that words so common both early and late should 
have passed through an assumedly intermediate period (of ii.-vii.) 
without leaving a trace? Or, again: isa like assumption credi- 
ble in the case of kgird, which appears in the Iranian kishira; in 
RY. viii, i, ix, x; disappears in the assumedly later group i 
‘vii. and reappears in the AV. and later literature as a common 
word? Evidently, the facts are not. explained on the hypothesis 
that the Avesta and RV. viii. are older than RV. vii 

‘We must, I think, suppose either that the Avesta and RY. vii 
are younger than RV. ii.-vii.; or else that the poets of viii. were 
geographic ly nearer to the Avestan poeple, and so took from 

iem certain words, which may or may not have been old with 
their Iranian users, but were not received into the body of Vedic 

















































* Somewhat similar is the case of badd (vili. 69. 1) as against ddd of 
dvi. Avestan bdf and Dadha show the variableness of the expletive. 
‘The Epic has bagha, Compare also RV. x. 86. 23; AV. vii. 56. T, bhala. 
(with dhadrd, as if cognate); and Alkman, 13): fae 4) Bade erpidot eir. 
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literature until a time posterior to the composition of 
‘Milk, cattle, and the like lay very near to the hearts of the Vedio 
poets, Had such words as Agind or meg or (stri been current in 
the time or place of the poets of i-vii, they would surely be 
found in those books occasionally, in place of a páyasor an dvi 
or a malis. 

In the case of Iranian Kishira, Vedio Agir, there is found 
word common in A ter literature, synonyms of which 
word are used in RV. ; while it is itself not fonnd at all 
in ii.-vii; hut it ix found in a late hymn of x.; in a late verse of. 
ix.; in one apparently added verse of viii; in another of viii; 
and in the Avesta, Shall we represent the chronological advance 
tins: Avesta, known; RV. viii, known; RV. ii,-vii., unknown;* 
AV., cto, known and onrrent?” Extraordinary, to say the least, 
Bat reasonable would be the order: RV. Wi-vii, unknows 
Avesta, end of RV. ix., RV. viii, known; AV., eto., current. 




































‘The following List contains : 


Words common to the Averta and the RV, but restricted in the RV. 
to vili and tho group ia c, x. 

24,15; Avestan, avatha, ‘The hymn is not. marked 

by unique late words; but the correspondences with i. and x. 
(Seo Lists li, and iv., above) include nérrtt (as ph), paripdd 
and diisiggha, all lacking in ii.-vii. 

udára, Avestan, wdara "Tho Vedio word is found at 

1; 11,8; 07, 7 80.5; i, 26, 155 30. 9j 42. 9: 

x. 86,28, Of the hymn each one is marked by late 
words of List i, abovet 

stra, Avestan ushtra, vili, 5. 17; 6. 48; 40. 29, 91 (all these are 
danastutis); i, 138, 2. Seo undor meg’, below. 

gb, Iranian JMeÁira, Discussed above, pp. 64, 75. Like 
‘udira, kgird is found in viii, 2; also in 68. 10, which seems 
to bo an added verse, ‘The Iranian word is also late, 

gdlaa, viii. 1, 20, may bo connected with Avestan gared. 

gdtha, gathd, Avestan gatha, found in books i ‘but once (in 
a {ate hymn); elsewhere in i, ix, x, and in viii, 2. 98 ; 2. 
1; 60. 14; 87. 9, Hymns 60 and 87 are not marked by late 
words of List i. nor does 32 (a Kinva hymn) contain an 
important example. Seo above, p. 65. 





ovdtha, v 

































* Or unused, But its eynonyms are used so often in fi~vil. as to 
make it unlikely that it would havo been unused if known. 

See above, p. Ol, ‘There may be a choice here Gafhira, occursing 
only once in vili aud udra never in ii.-vii. rather than alack, It 
fnteresting to notice that the Praskanva of ix. 99 not only uses the 
word regularly employed ini vib, but also uses típima init orginal 
ense of water (“Tita holds tho water in the sea,” ib. 4; cf. 84. 8, for 
Tio aea) 1n general the Kiigvas of ix. make a more venerable impres 
sion than do those of viii, or 

‘Vou. XVI. 6 
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jámütar, viii. 2. 20; 26. 21-99; wi, i. 109. 2 (p. 57) ; Avestan 
sdmtar. Brom the meaning of this word it might pass 
without literary employment for a long while, and the ex- 
ample, therefore, does not seem important. Yet it is to be 
noticed that it also occurs im 2, which has wddra, kgird, and. 
gathd, Hymn 26 is not marked by words unique m v 
(List), nor has important eorespondonoo with x. and 

takoé 






























(bu, ete), vili 58. 13. Compare Avestan takin, 
taka. iymn contains odand, not apparently in an added 
verse (14), and has correspondence with x. and i. 

tanilft, viti. 08. 35 1, 31. 9 (tandkythé, vili, 75. 1); Avestan, 
tanukereta, The Kinva Soma hymn 68 is without very late 
words, and remarkably free from correspondence with i. and 





x. The meaning of the Vedie word is one with that of the 
Avestan, though it is applied in RV. to self-made sin or 
mrt; in the Avesta, to sons. Compare putrulrthi in v. 01. 
,,3 (late hymn), and x. 63. 18. Above, p. 58. 
[ddtra, viii. 67. 10 (Kinva hymn), Persian das ; 
iol, 93 d'astut Persian narda (). 
prébhartar, viii, 2. 35; i. 178.9. Though this is also in hymn 2, 
raga ias purely fortaitous that prdbhartar eorresponds 
to frabaretar tor thelatter ina priest; and the compound verb 
ani easily hive been developed independent, as in Greck 
and Latin, whence an independently made nomen agenti 
megá, Avestan mageha, This word occurs only in vili, i, ix., x. 
In vii, in the same second Kinva hymn (2, 40), and in 86, 
12 (ascribed to Rebha Kagyapa). Hymn 86 lias scarcely any 
correspondence with i. and x,, and contains very few unique 
words (of List i). In 2, the word occurs in a verse intro- 
ducing a danastuti, but in the interesting form megó Dhitd 
Whi ydnn dyah ; for here is close touch with the Avestan 
‘ineonporate run” god (macshahé kelp), and RV. i £1. 1 
(compared by Justi). This seems to be the case also with 
£0. 12, which is addressed to “the ram.” But, as will be 
seen by the analysis above on p. 00, meg, megt is also the 
sheep as provider of the wool-sieve, and as a sacrificial beast, 
In iv, 2. 5 oceurs the only early reference to the sacrifice of 
Sheep? (Goi) and iti only in viii 86,2 that the foray gives 
sheep (deyayam Dhdgam). In the danastutis there is but a 
single instance where sheep are given, and that is in Val. 8. 3, 
‘érndvatindm, one hundred (along with one hundred asses 
and slaves), "This can seareely be because the gift of sheep 
was forbidden at this time, for in that case they would not 
have been given and publicly receipted fori ‘There seems, 








and and, viii, 
























7 Bethe "he sarifee which lssbeqp” meansraiher“winssheen? 
ompare also erent, “ram, only in 10; ard, only in Vii ud 
Caos Smart be than ise work ae 8-8 anes yma), 
‘where there's a rare blessing on. sea.” Doubtful allegory 
Tales in x- 21.17. In x. 91, fi there occurs one of the four instances d 
Sacrificial rams also 110 and 117 and ive 2 5 the last questionable, a 
Above). I forget who has suggested that sheep were forbidden- 
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indeed, to be a striking coincidence here between the oceur- 
rences of stra and of mesd, which eannot be accounted for 
on any accepted historical ground. It is assumed by most. 
scholars that (stra generally means a camel in the Brühmanas, 
a bul in the Rig-Veda, and a camel again in the Avesta 
Bat camels as wagon-haulers cannot have been unknown, 
sinoe even jn Mant the ‘camel-vagon” is spoken of (wgerax 


















dna), and in the Epic people journey on rat rant 
Mb: xvi. 7. 38, 90 that the passage which speaks of “fou 
yoked? vist may be taken to mean eamels (not. ‘with four 


yokes? but four harnessed together), since it was no uncom- 

non thing to have four hores or even eight to a team, and 

if camels were used for draught at all it was easy enough to 
hares four together. "The only weighty passage that has 
been thought to indicate cattle instead of camels is i, 138. 2. 
Here the sole reason given is that to compare Pagan in his fury 
1o bull is more reasonable than to compare him to a camel 
But a male camel is a most vicious and dangerous beast when 
he gets angry, and the objection has no more foree than the 
still wenker one that in viii. 46. 31 krad is used to describe 
the noise of this ragra, a verb that is applied to horses as 
well as to bulls, and in fact toa variety of noisy things 
Against those weak reasons I would set the historical improb- 
ability of stra being used either indifferently for camel or 
for bull, or for eamel first, then for bull, and then again for 
camel. The humped steer is known as such, halbiadindn 
wfabhah (in x.); kakiibhuh (gdvam), viii. 20.’ 91; hakuld 
mrgáh, v.75. 4 eio. Buffaloes, and wild kine, under the 
name of nahisd, gavayá, gaurá,aro also known to the famil 
Books. "hey sóive as hebt and give milk. Bat not a word 
of dsfra till, and 

yali, Avestan yazu. This word ocours in vii, 15.11; but this 
ig a late hymn, and it is the only passage in ii-vii, where the 
word occurs, Elsewhere it is found in viii 4. 53 19. 12; 
49.13; 73.5; i 20. 10; 74.5; 79.4. Excepting 73, all 


































* aisfraft caturyijo dddat, vii In Ait. Br. ii. 8, where PW. 
cst Ol A a MBG AGG eh 
pott pd E DI ena 

p ba a no PAD EEorr i 
AP a meti fosa etie lo e ae eine cus dg 
EXE GA MUS E 
[d Re cM EC a Ed 
pa Rp EE t m 
ovata Ad mori meten corging, Tied usar em 
Téhcep" and several stones), and iv. 2. 5: gómát agné *viman agot 
sfimeyandereral tone) endi 2: glee wena sai 
ru E alone egy am a ua ee ages aga 
Books iy eta for suns), On earn geal 
ree ale, Outen Fur gne et d 
EMO era tate er are 
ECL S NY E ur ped 
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‘these hymns of viii. contain late words, and correspondences 
with i, x, But after all, the equating of yazu with yu/d is 
not phonetically certain 

rajati, Avestan erezetu (2), Vili, 26. 22 (ascribed to a Vaiyagva). 
The hymn is very free of late words and correspondence 
with i. x. "The word oconrs in a danastuti 

vardluh Avestan, neried viii, 00. 10 (Kinva hymn), and i, 
‘The verse is Inte, Sce above, under ies, p. 66. 

vaku in adhivitsi, eto, List i, above. "he Avestan correspond- 
‘ence, fraviki, is only with the Brahinanie pravdku prob- 
ably specially developed, as in the case of sraburetar, above. 

vrani, Avestan, varslini, ‘ram,’ is mentioned only in i. 10. 8. In 

the word is an adjective with the same meaning as 

i 4.10 is probably a Künva hymn. 

guütrá, identified with Qdsira by PW., occurs viii 
i 8L 4; x. 88. 4. 

atum prá stu and práti stu, Avestan fra stu and paitistavas, 
‘hese, too, may have doveloped independently. But, on the 
other hand, there may be as close a relation between the 
Avestan and the Vedie words as there is in the case of rita. 
Aptya, who, as such, appears in RV. only in vili. 12. 10; 47. 
13 £; i. 105, 9; x. 8. 8; but never in ii 

Kiranyapepus, vill 8. 3; 31. 8; Avestan zurunyopadsa, 

'o a certain extent the contradiction between the result. 
tentatively arrived at in the body of this article and that 
which naturally appears necessary in view of this Avestan 
agreement, may be obviated by the assumption that the 
hymns marked by the latter constitute the older part of the 
Künva collection. But this answers for only a portion of the 
cases, notably not for danastutis; and does not seem to be a 
very satisfactory solution, since their character and their 
place in the collection mark many of these hymns as later 
‘than others of the same book. ‘This topic can be better and. 
more fully treated after a still closer study of the relations 
of the other books to the eighth. 


























4.9; 52.5; 


























Indications of a difference betwoon RV. viii. and RV. li-vil, in respect 
of timo or habitat. 








Y have spoken above of the rarity of sheep in iL-vii, and the 
gomparatively frequent anions in vii, The similes Dear out the 
difference. The ‘lamb-shaker,’ as a descriptive name of the wolf 
(55, 9) ie porlleled by the passage in 343, irdrh nd dhamute 
ofkah. It is significant that these two passages occur in Yili, and 
that there is nothing like them in ii.-vii, 

‘Moreover, there is not a single reference in 











., apart from 








+ Tho nearest approach is, as often, in v. (4. 9), whore Xpiya appears 
(vithout Tita). Hor stu in Compounds ses List and this Note, ad ini 
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one leary Inte hymn * to ploughing, or to any of the parapher 
ulia of agriuttare,, On the other 
ences in d 


ind, there are ten such refer- 
he other books, and pf these viii. has its share, two 
ing to ploughing.f In one of these, yévarh vfkena 
sath, viii, 22. 6, the RV.-stands verbally in touch with the 
‘Avesta, withal in the only formula of agriculture that is common 
to the two ; for in other particulars than yao kuresh the agrienl- 
tural words of the Avesta are not paralleled in RV.f | Conversely, 
this yrinaris kurg occurs in KV. only in i 23.15 ( 
176. 9 (repeated phrase); vi 
two valuable passages on agri 
that agriculture is entrusted to the Agvins (x. 6. 12), possibly with 
the notion that so new gods properly guarded an art 80 new 
(for the Agvins are perpetually reminded that they are not equal 
in divine dignity to the other gods); and in the other it mentions 
that agriculture was invented by Prthi Váinya. The interesting 
fact here is that this Pythi Vüinya is mentioned in RV. only in 
the eighth book.§ 

But I do not intend to go so far afield as to argue that plough 
ing was unknown to the early Vedic people. It is sufficient for 
my purpose to have shown that all allusions to it are lacking till 
2 late hymn in other family books; and that, on the other Ba 
just as in RV. the eighth book alone has the Avestan word for 
Sheep and speaks of sheep more familiarly than do the other 
family books ; just as it alone of the family books (apart from 
the late hymn v. 44) has the Avestan word gatha ; o it differs 
from the other family books and agrees with the General Books in 
its allusions to agricultural life] It is interesting to note th 















































‘This late hymn, iv. 57, is specially marked as such by its use of 
adm for year, elsewhere found only in x, 
40-4; 176, 2; viii, 20, 10; 29.0; x. M. 18; 101. 
3-4 I Ty M6. 6. 


Vides qune eat perma aah 
pope qu s 
Eger erbe aah slag Sou 
pcc t Ru Ed 
a ener A E RATE 
rupe edi 
asi Schrader, p.413). Jn RV the only gra mentioned i oa. "Nol 
SEI D erm 
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Mona E EIS 
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the same difference, in degree at least, obtains between the Iran- 
jan Giithis and the Vendidad, the agricultural life barely repre- 
sented in the former being conspicnons in the latter.* 

Some special contact. with Iran may be inferred from these 
facts ; and perhaps in this lies the explanation of the further fact 
that ‘Seven Rivers the Iranian name for India, is mentioned 
















only in the eighth book ; that in two of the three passages where 
the ‘Five Peoples? are mentioned in viii. the p cake as if 
they were at a distance; that the geography of vili. takes us 





West more often than to the Pt 





plainly across the Indus to th 
* Compare Geiger, Ostiran, Kultur, p. 408 ff, Itis perhaps proper to 
specify in what particulars the agricltural words ane found in the late 
ter part of RV. and not in the earlier part. The lato hymn, iv. 57, men- 
tioned above, contains the words for plough, ploughinan, and furrow. 
* the threshing floor, Hla, is mentioned only in x. 48. 
ofla, plough, only in i. 117. 21, vii. 29: 0; ltigala, plough, in ie. 51. 43 
ird, plough, only in the same Iate hymn and x. 101. 3-1: puvinaant, 
of the plough, only in post-Rtik literature : phdla, plowghslare, only iu 
Tr, By se 117,74 val, the beast that diags the plough, only in v. 
57,4, 8; Bvt, agriculture, only in x. 34. 195 140. 6 (akrstewta): Kinda, 
Loughman, only in iv. 51, 8; aféd, furrow, only in iv. 27. 0-7: i. MOL 4 
iris generally assumed that ploughing was an Indo-European accom- 
lishment ; Dut the facts are that ipo» and arare have only Keltic, 
lavic, Teutonic representatives: and other faum-wonls, suclt as har- 
Tow and sickle, show no Indo-Iranian Kinship. ‘The old connection of 
urit and despa is now discarded, and the equation Hirer, berg ia ad- 
pitted to boa guess Selnader, pp. 410,411,420) n truth, fhe snp 
tion, as a historical fact, rests only on the equations rézovr. karst, ka 
mani eine, nba amd aon lari, vaa, labant. In the last group; 
Aon means ft grain cut, then tho cntter; so, not to speak of the fact 
that all the Sanskrit words are preposterously late, it is evidently Que 
oot only and not the develope words which may be compared, and 
this robs the words of all value, "The negative arii shows in RV. so 
plainly that o7ka is still'a mere adjective noun, that it is quite uncer- 
fain whether the «piercer is not an independently developed noun in 
pba and sin; just as) in Avestan, cufra comes from qf, ‘piercer? 
Finally rez is like éryman (sce above) in this, that At is 
drawn, and by no means the furrow of the ploughed land, but the 
Jimit, the line beyond the furrows (implied in ipo). Tt is noteworthy 
also ‘that in RV. the word for sickle, sre, occurs only in i. and x, 
except for iv. 20 5, and in this last passage itis quite Impossibie to ren: 
Ger it «sickle; but it must be the conqueror's hook (i. 98.4; x. 101, 8, 
4106. 6; in iv. 90. 5, sfnyo nd jéta may be, as PW, suggests, a late adap- 
b Oper C T 
in ain i te astu aitkugd, viii 17.10; derghan hy aiid 
Hatha, eto, x 10h 8) If Weis tho gamblers hook, to ake it winnlags 
Gi 121 4, 5; vii. 45. $3; AV. iv, 10.5), the word lar is used ina vei 
late sense. On the other hand, the word for stole which iain touch with 
ost Ik literature for erp if not long preserva in tha meaning) is 
Persian das), and this is found only in vil. 67. 10, til Sütra and 
Epic (compare x. 181. 2), The modern wild tribes of India as well as 
the Indian tribes in U. S, show that mero scratching is for ages the only 
ploughing, and is al that really is necessary til the and is worked over 
by a settled people). "It is further to bo remarked that the 
ds ig mentioned only in it O14 and in the ate ps 
S ho only passage that mentions i ix 1 
{alee inte); tho mether millstone, para, is mentioned at i 19. 97 x. be 
57 175.8. Ere mill-stones pressed, loose ‘stones’ pounded sonia. 
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jab (whereas in ii.-vii. the converse is the case, viz., the geograph- 
{cal data refer little to the West but often to the Punjab); and 
fag in vi, expecially many proper names seem to tnd their 
gzplaation in the West. ‘These points E will now discuss briefly 
in their ordo 

It has strangely been assumed by Ludwig (Zig Vola, vol. iii, 
p. 200) that the title Seven Rivers, which is the Iranian name for 
radia, ocenrring in RV. only in viii. 24. 27, is evidence of the 
antiquity of the eighth book. This ean hardly be the ease. "The 
seven rivers are well known to the early poets. Had this beon the 
name of their country given to it by themselves, it is incredible 
that. they should have consistently used ‘seven rivers? to mean 
seven streams and never once to mean the name of the country. 
Nor is it probable that having been the name of the country it 
should pass into such oblivion as never to be used as such (on the 
supposition that vili i older than Ri On the other hand, 
as the name given, not by the Vedie Aryans, but by their Iranian 
neighbors, it is quite conceivable that Seven Rivers should on 
occasion appear as a name among those who lived nearest to the 
Tranians, and perhaps ocenpied the same territory with the latter. 

Tn regard to the Five Peoples, I have before this expressed 
doubt whether they are identical with those Vedio peoples who 
fare supposed to be the Five, and as I hold still to this opinion, I 
do not refer the Five Peoples necessarily to the Pufijib or to 
orsa Yad, ete, wherever they may have deen located. But in 
regard to the relaüion between the poets of viii. and the Five 
Peoples, it is clear that while the poet of vili, 52. 7 speaks as if he 
belonged to the Five Peoples, those of viii, 32. 21-22 (Medhatithi 
‘Kinva) and viii. 9.2 (Qagakarna Künva) speak as if the Five 
Peoples were remote. In the passage of viii. 32, the poet begs 
Indra to pass over the Five Peoples and come to him: dfi 
‘manyusivinam . . . upárane . . . ii pea jáni dti. Just 
as the poet says “pass over the sinfal presser," so he adds.'and 
Over the Five Peoples. — In the passage, vil. 9. 2, again, the 
Five Peoples are correlated with two other words expressing 
remoteness: “whatever is in midair, in the sky, or among the 
Vive Peoples ;> just as in 10. 1 it is said "if ye are on the far 
‘stretch of earth, or yonder in the gleam of the sky, or on the sea." 

Tn the geographical allusions of viii.,as compared with those of 
tho other family books, the following points are especially impor- 
tant. In the other books the Qutudri, the Vipüs, and the Parusui, 
all in the Pufijab, are the best known rivers, apart from the Indus. 
‘Phe Ganges, the Drsadvati, and the Jamna(Yamund) are mentioned 
only in these family books.t In respect of the Sárayu, which is 
probably a western stream, not an eastern river, a poet in iv. 30 
Blades to it as if it were the boundary of his knowledge, and says 






















































* Compare the use of dtt in dti kyatam, viii. 62, 15, and in 54. 9, with 
tho idea of 01. 15, Similar is tho use of tiras, in 33. 14; 55, 12. 

{The Ganges is mentioned in x. 7, 5; vi, 45. 81; the Drgadvatt, in 
iii 20. 4; the Jumma, in v. 02. 17 and vii. 18. 19. 
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that Indra slew “beyond the Sarayn.” There is also a vague 
allusion to *Drbhika, so vague as to show that the Derbiker peo- 
ple were already a myth, i, 14. 9.* In viii, one poet alludes to 
‘the Asiknf and the Indus ; and another apostrophizes the Paru 
Dut the latter hymn ie not by « Kita», but by a member of 
Atri family ; while the former hyn alludes not only to plougl 
ing but at the same time to the Pafeilas (Krivis); so that 
secms to be later than most of the hymns in the eighth book, 
"The Sarasvati is mentioned in one hymn of the Valakhilya and in 
a dinustuti ; but otherwise only in an Atri hymn. 


























In conformity with the intermediate character of v., between 
and the other family books, stands the geographical agreo- 
ment; for it is only in the Atri collection, v. 53. 9, that the 


Kabul and Kurum are mentioned (along with the mythical Rasi, 
the unknown Anitabhi, the Sarayu, and the Indus). On the other 
hand it is a Kinva poet who gives us the only reference in RV. 
to the Swat river, northwest of the Punjib ; and Vigvamanas 
Vaiyagva, who apparently belongs to the Kinva family, gives us 
what is the only allusion, apart from the General Books, to the 
Gomati, on the west of the Indus (viii, 19. 97 ; 24. 30). It is, 
further, worth mentioning that what may perhaps be the connect 
ing links, geographically speaking, between the Kabul and the 
Punjab, viz., the Qaryasavatt and the Arjfkas, appear nowhere in 
other family books, Dut several times in the eighth.t 

‘The proper names in viii. afford a good parallel to the common 
vocabulary. ‘The correspondence is such as to show a marked 
rapport. between viii. and v., the General Books, and late litera- 
iure. With the names of the other family books there is little 
contact save in the ease of two or three seers and the peoples’ 
names Turvaga, Yadu, Anu (Anava), Druhyu and perhaps Para 
(58. 10).§ Jamadagoi is cited once, and Divodisa appears, but 
only as datvodasa (agni). OF poets names, Kaksivant] is about. 
the only one that connects viii, with other family books than v. 
(Augija, Pajriva ; in vit, alone Varo-Pajra Siman ; Susiman in 
viii, and Epic) ‘Thus Apnavana is early ; but in viii. only his 
method, as that of one of old, is known (apnavanavit). 





































* Not only is the interpretation of the name Prtbuparcu, in vii. 83, 
doubtful, but the date is impaired by the fact that the hymn lacks the 


Vasistba stamp. á 
20, 25; Parugoi, 08, 15; Sarasvati, 91. 17, 18: 





3 Indus and Asini, 
3910; Val. 6.4, ‘That the first passage is Into is indicated further by 
its vocabulary (dvipd). "The only certain allusion to the Pufijab among 
the KKanvas is in this late hymn! 
{ Hillebrandt, Ved, Myth., pp. 181-143. It is of course still doubtful 
whether the locality is N. W. of the Putjab. 
Moo, be Bhrgus and Usenne Ere are eprly as well as in 
L "But the Yatis appear only in vii, x. Kutsa Arjuneya appears 
(ih Bhrgu) both early and late. dens 
Compare Crata‘kaksa, only in vili. Kakstvant, iv. 96.1; vii, 0,10, 
son of Nodbas, is perhaps con: 


Ekadyü (once in viii) said to 
nected, as the latter is called Kaksivata as well as Gautama in later 
Uteratixe. The protégés of the Acvins, Babhru and Paktha, also occur. 
in vill and early books. For the others, and the demons, sce below. 
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A good test is afforded by the patronymios. In one case only, 
and that is in v., does viii, have the original name and the earlier 
‘book have the patronymic; viz, Rágama in viii. (Pavira in Val), 
Rugimis in v. But observe the difference. While Atithi 
‘cours in other family books, Atithigva oceurs only in vi 
‘Agvameidha occurs in y. Agvamedha ovenrs only in vi 
Tugra, and Bhujyu, bis are early, the forms Tugrya and 
‘Paugeya are found only in viii; while Trasadasyu occurs early, 
‘Trisadasyava occurs only in x. and viii 

But it is from the names that ocenr both in viii. 
quent literature that one sees how large a proportion of all the 
























James in this book is late. Some of these are of Bj 
‘Thus the saint Agastya, so well known in the Epie, is mentioned 
ip RV. only in vii iy x, and the Tate mnl Prthi 
Vainya is known only to vili. and x, but i$ well known to AV. 








‘With him stands Dirghatamas, known as such only in v 
and the Brihmanas (Aucatbya in i.; Ueathya, perhaps as adj. in 

i, 46, 28; Mmateya in iv.; perhaps Mamati in vi.); and, again, 
‘Vyagva, Vaiyagva, viii, i, (x. and viii, vyagvandé), and Vigvs 
mnis (adj, and name), x. viii, Other examples are Sobhari, viti 
and AV. (Siubhara in Brih. and Epic); perhaps Ruma, viii, with 
Romanvant, Epio ; Grut-arvan Arksa, viii, x. Epic; Gara (called 
Areatka in i, and also by the late name Cünradevya in wi 
oceurring in vii, i, and Epic; Kali, in i, x, and (in pl.) viii; 
Mandhitar in viii, Mindhitar im Epie (as father of Parukutsa); 
Upastuta in viii, L, x.; VisnipR (son of Vigvaka, vili, in vill, L, 
x; Nabhika (Nabhaka), vili. and Brab.; Ginjara, viii, x.; Angu, 
viii, and VP.; Trigoka, Y 

Evidences of special rapport between viii, and v. are: first the 
Atreyan hymns in viii; the Kénvahotar of v. 41. 4; the Gops- 
Yana of viii, 03. 11, to whose name the Anukramant adds the 
patronymic Átreya; and Qyiivigva, mentioned in viii. and author 
Gf hymns inv, In an, Atri yum, Saptavadhri known in v 
x, appears. "he Atris are mentioned by the Kinvas in vi 

"There is litle to offset the array of names common to viii, and 
the late books. As said above, Agastya is surely late; and 
‘Virapa is perhaps late. The other names in viii, aro chiefly either 
names of foreigners or native names of late origin, Of the lat- 
ter class, there is Krpa, Epic name found in RY. only in viii; 
Asaiiga, a Brahmanic word, used as proper name only in vii; 



















































"ga Sathvarana occurs in early books, while Sikhvarani occurs only 
sn Val "Pargadina in Val has no Prndyape beide i 

But Paurukutsya (Kus occurs in early books, as does Purukutes. 
Compare Piura (early), and Tyg, in vil. and vi. 4. 

‘Piao, he, et 078 in and Wi men 
appears also init. 58.1, a iy a late verse. 

VP Gautamas (Gotames) also are mentioned, but only in their own 
hymn (i. 14). Only L. v. x. mention the Kagvas, The Priya- 
Bedhag and Medhyatitht appear only im vli, i, x: and vill, Lx, 
Respectivily. Kanva’s father, Medbavieht (Epio, but see RV. x. i. 1i} 
SPH) Nad) appears only in vii 





ied Virüps, who 








90 E,W. Hopkins, (1808, 





'ogi, which is used only in viii, and is either late or dialectic, 
Tike Taluksa for Tarukga ; vibhindii, as adj. ini., but as name in viii. 
andinBrih. (Vibbinduka); durgá/id, adj. and common nounin early 
hooks, but a name in viii, 54, 12 (where are mentioned the nípóto 
duxgáhasya), and recurring in the patronymio form daurgalui, in 
the notoriously Inte addition to iv. 42, and in the Brüh. ; svaryierd 
and gévistha, as adjectives in early books, and then in vi 

a, Tiregci, anot 





















ly as adjectives and later as names is 
" and i); so probably prapatlin, an adj. 
in vi, a name in vi 


Other late names are Anrva, in @uroavdt, in viii, Brah., and 
'bha, viii, and Epic; and Kunda-piyya, descendant of 
Compare the Kpic Qriügin, name of 4 seer, and the 

ames Kundaka, Kundadhára, Kundagin, ete. 
s, Krivis, and Cedis, all of Epic fame, appear in viii, 
‘The Cedi king, Kagu, is praised in vii, asa. 
ikasthüman 


words which appear 
ddlrigu (as name, in vi 
























Epi 
"The Ku 
Dut not in 
iver of viagra, ete. The Kuru-name appears in 
KCiurayana and Korufiga." 

The agoa-names, Vaga Agvya (viii, 1), Vyagva (p. 64), Nin 
tigva, Atreya Qyüvigva (compare Gyiva and Qyüvaka in viii), 
might suggest that Iranian aepr-names are here reproduced ; and 
such may be the ease. Butitis worthy of noto that the best di 
trict in India for horses is the Punjib, Tho Saindhavan breed is 
famous through Sanskrit and Pali literature. ‘The prince who 
“gives more horses than any other mortal” lives in the Puiij 
9n the Parugat (viii. 63. 15). But Qyiva lives on the Swat. 
‘The gifts of Vaga Agvya come from Prthugravas Kinita, who 
has been eredited with dis-Indie origin, as have heen also Balbü- 
tha, Pargu, Tirindira, and Taruksa. All these are known only in 
(i) viii. Dürivata, once in viii, may be the name of a western 
prince. With him is mentioned Vasurocis. 

‘The puranames I have given above, p. 42. Two are solitary, 
Parumiyyn and Puruhanman ; while Parumtdua ours in v 
and v. Whether their prior element is the proper namo Pura or 
the common adjective puru is uncertain. 

A few more names remain to be noted. Dagavraja and 
Gogarya, otherwise unknown, occur in vii, and Val.” Narya and 
Sthitraytipa occur only in viii, the latter perbaps as a reminis- 
cence. Praskanva (above, p. 59) is mentioned only in i. viii., and. 





















































* Kinvayana, Val, Uksanyivana, and Hareyiina are lone nom. 

inier proba te form for Saurayapas Rum apeatsin = 

In Am, Journ. Phil. xv., p. 155, Thave shown that India was not so 

‘lly off fr hones as Roti did Branhotor suppose. 

ql S Vi lesion nape not daewhege nova Ripa, Pans 
« Dacagipra, Daconya, Dasyave Vra, Nipittht Puig, Gruftieu, 

Pronahara, Conta, Geibvarta. “The Val contelus Ron (bo Ih RU 

maragial (abo iti), and Rjigvan (also in early boot) 
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i. he young woman, Apili,is mentioned in » hmm not 
very old, Of tbe demons, Namuci, Arbuda, Pipru, and Cusna 
(end Msgora f) are old names; mse leu ol are Sibinda and 

‘nargani (neither found till viii—eompare the dx. Ney. dnarga- 
‘rati, also in viii.), and Ahtow aavibha, which last occurs in 
viii, and x. Both the Kinvas and the Pürus are occasionally 
regarded as devils in late works (so AV.; RV. x. 01.13; RV. vii, 
8. 4 as interpreted by Brüh.). 

‘The possibility of western relationship is strengthened not only 
by the references to probably western princes, but by two or 
three further facts, ‘Thus, the (Iranian) custom of exposing old 
people to die is alluded to as known only in a late Künva hymn.* 
It is only in the eighth book that the ‘Babylonian mand (67. 2) 
appears. From a religious point of view, it is, indeed, saying too 
itch to aseribe to Iranian influence the fact that, as has been 
pointed ont by Müller, Vedie Hymns, p.244, the eighth book alone 
ives wndivided homage to the abstract Aditi (viii. 19.14), But the 
igus position of the Gandharvas, whieh has heen recognized. 
by 1. H. Meyer and acknowledged by Hillebrandt (loc, cit. p. 207) 
may perhaps be due to the proximity of the Iranians, in fact, 
tedrad gandharvém dstytam (viii, 1. 11) reads almost Tike am 
echo of the y£ ajanat gundarewem in Yt. 19. 41 (which Geiger, 
Toc. cit, p.200, makes refer to the Hindus).  Hillebrandt him- 
self hag called attention (Loc. cit, p. 438) to the peculiar position 
of the Kanvas in respect of their preparation of someat 

But that the indications of western habitat do not prove that 
‘the hymns there composed are early is shown, apart from vocab- 
ulary, by the fact that the Swat is not mentioned in the body of 
the hymn in which it occurs but in its danastuté ; that Tirin- 
dia alo appears ina danastui (6.48); that the (western?) 
vata prince appears also only in a danastuté, etc. So the late 
Cedis appear in danastutis.§ 

‘Phe eighth book is not without other correspondence with the 
Avesta, The only cases of cit for dt, which in form at least is 
Avestan, are cited from viii. 5.31; 11.7; 48,5; i, 80, 21; x. 99. 
9; 158. 1. The short thematic « in dai of the genitive plural 
is Avestan, and this too is found only in i, 44. 2—viii. 11. 2; i 
188. 11; x.196. 6; 174. 5.| If this were an old license, one would 
expect to see it imitated in other family books. But apparently 









































T YüL 8 & Compare Zimmer, fo. cit p. 88 Geiger, lc cit, p. 278. 

d Gonipare vit 00.5 abii gendharedin atraat. 

ÍT Quy here rofer again t0 the fact, brought out in my last paper, 
thie the’ ranion) sacrosanct number 33 is employed in RY. almost 

ipi vi, anon fauly tones 6 2411s bth ie 

SR Hy i. 0. 9; ib 98 17 90, 25 95.83 30. 0; bc di Val 
373) eis quite inconceivable that if vit. were the oldest Book, such 

sepa of the gods should so pues the ther family books to reap- 
esslbequeniy a d ond a atr tetur) aso regir a 

"3 Compare vii. 20. 24; 29, 195 Val. & 8; vii. 5, 89. 

F'Lanntan, fo. cit pp. 85,982 
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itnted by the later 


it is introduced by the poets of viii, and i 
are assigned to 


hymnistsof iandx. All three hymns of vii 
inva, 

‘The time to formulate nicely any positive results in this field, 
which still invites investigation, is not yet come; but I would 
suggest tentatively that the observations made in the cou of 
this paper indicate with some verisimilitude, first, that much of 
‘the inva collection is late (like the Avesta); and second, that 
at least a branch of the Kanvas lived in the Northwest, near the 
Iranians, perhaps not far from where the late Atharvan was 
patched together. 

Tn the next. paper, on the phraseology of the eighth book, I 
shall show to what extent the Kinva collection consists of scraps 
of older hymns, The title pragathikdni is meant. to cover the 
Künva collection as a whole. 


















ig themselves of the space on this page, the Editors add the 
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Critical Study of the Age of the Eighth Book of the Rig-Veda. 
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indications of a difference between RV. viii, and RV. 
in respect of time or habitat (agricultural terms, 84} 
scographice!llusions, 8 ? proper adt, R) * 
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THE MALAYAN WORDS IN ENGLISH. 
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Exeuism etymologists hav many imperious calls upon their 
attention, Every language within the corners of the four winds 
hoists a signal as they sail by in their hurried cireumnavigation, 
and it is no wonder if in their haste to reach home within the 
time set in their articles, they ar tempted to ignore many of these 
invitations to parley, or at most. to cut the parley short, treating 
such outlying tongues merely as ports of call, to be seen and left 
within the waning of a winter's afternoon. 

"Even if time wer given, it too often happens that the means 
of finding out these remoter facts and of forming therefrom a 
judgment, ar not at hand, and can not be reacht, 

ind even if time and means ar granted, there is the difficulty 
to be overcome of learning, before the ship sails on, the details 
of many outlandish tongues, written often in outlandish charao- 
ters, and ill provided with the critical apparatus which is so 
abundant for the principal Aryan and Semitic tongues. 

‘Nevertheless, difficulties do not form a complete excuse; and 
the English etymologi sts who ar compeld, by their very office, to 
touch many things which they can not’ hope to adorn, to enter 
many fields which they can not hope to conquer, may yet go some 
way forward, and make some ep i for their pains, And indeed 
they do sometimes make spoil, with other pains than their own. 

‘Of such an excursion, made along etymological lines, in a 
remote but large and important group of languages, this paper 
presents some results. 

‘Tt deals with the words which hav come into the English lan- 
guage from the East-Indian or Malayan Archipelago, the land 
Bt the orang-utan and the sapi-utan, of the babirasa and the 
banteng, of the bruang and the dugong, of the siamang, the 
Kahau, and the wauwau, of the maleo and the cassowary, and of 
that onoo mythic bird called the manucodiata, ‘the bird of 
heaven? or paradise; the home of the kris and the gong; the 
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land of the myriad isles, the sea of lucid waters and rainbows in 
the deep—a rogion, if we ar to believe the purpl tales of travelers, 
like that where' 
:«—the spicy breezes 
Bow got der ese i 
[Where] every prospect pleases, 
"And only nian is vile 


Indeed, in one version, it is the same region ; for im Heber’s hymn, 
in one edition (1827), the breezes “Blow soft o'er «Joe's isle" 
(Julian, Diet. of hyrmnoloyy, 1892, y. 399). 

‘More precisely, the paper deals with Malayan words in English; 
that is, with English words, or words which may be regarded 
as at least entitled to recognition in an English dictionary (if 
there is any longer any such thing as an English dietionary), 
that hav come, directly or indirectly, from Malayan sources. t 
is necessary to apply some tests, which will be indicated later, to 
determin what words shall be admitted under the name of English 
or of Malayan, Tn this paper I uso “Malayan” ina general 
sense, linguistic and geographie, and confine “Malay " to the one 
language so eald, which, however, owing to its receptiv character, 
includes a great number of external “Malayan” words. It is 
hazardous to say of any “Malayan” word that it is original 
“Malay.” 

In the first process, that of collection, I hav been rather liberal. 
‘The notion of a liberal collection must always be agreeable to 
the theological mind, and I am fortunate, reading this paper at. 
the seat of a famous seminary of theology, in being thus able to 
secure at the outset pleased attention from at least a part of 
my audience. I can only hope that when I hand up the plate 
and retire to my pew, the cheerful face of expectation will not 
‘be clouded by more than the usual gloom. 

I hav collected all the English, or nominally English, words I 
cau find, which hav, or ar sid to Ba, or seom to Maw, their 
origin in the Malay language or the Malayan group of languages. 
These English or nominally English worde ha boom gatherd-out 
of general English literature, from books of exploration and 
travel, Hakluyt, Dampier, Hamilton, Forrest, Wallace, Bickmore, 
Forbes, Thomson, Bird, and others ; from translations of foreign 
books of travel, as Linschoten, and others included in the Hakluyt. 
Society's series ; from works treating of the politioal and natural 
tory of the Archipelago, as Marsden’s History of Sumatra, 
Rafiles’s History of Java, Crawfurd's History of the Indian 
Archipelago and bis Descriptive dictionary of the Indian islands; 
from political reports, commercial lists, éte., and of course from. 
the English dictionaries, the Malay-English dictionaries, and such 
‘works as that of Colonel Yule. A list of the works most used is 
given further on. 

‘To these English or nominally English words I hay annext other 
words or forms from other languages more or less involvd in the 
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same history. All ar supported by quotations, many or few, all 
dated and verified, ^ if : 

"The words so collected I then undertook to etymologize, at 
the same time putting them into classes according to their ascer- 
taind or probable status with respect to the English, and to the 
‘Malayan or other Oriental languages. 

‘The English or nominally English words wer separated aceord- 
ing to their actual standing in English, several tests, as of fre- 
quency of tae of acceytane in standart trata (yin that 

here is a standard literature), of independent use by divers 
anchors, and of relativ interest being applied, to i 
Words and lend to the final selection of the list which forms the 
main basis of this paper—namely, the English words, truly 
regarded as such, which hay their ultimate origin in the Malayan 
languages. 

‘As the number of such words is considerable, and as they form 
am important element iw the English language, it is worth while 
to make the attempt to ascertain and make known their true 
history and their actual relations. 

"And there is also a larger view. ‘These words from the Far 
East which appear in English, appear also, most of them, in the 
other great languages of Knrope, and ar a part of the universal 
‘vocabulary of civilization, 

On the Malayan side my investigations hav been wholly ety- 
mological. Every word in my lists I hav sought to find and to 
trace through all the Malay dictionaries at my disposal—Marsden 
(1819), Elout, translation of Marsden (1825), Roorda van Eysings 
(1895), Crawfurd (1852), Pijmappel (1863), with Klinkert's Sup- 

lement (1869), Favre (1875), Wall and Twuk (1877-1884), Bad- 
Tags (1884), Swettenham (1881, 1887), Klinkert (1893), Clifford 
amd Swettenham (A 1894, B 1895, the rest to come), and other 
works cited in the quotations. [Of the above named works, Elout 
(1825) and Badings (1884) ar but seldom cited, being of little 
Independent valu.] Then I sought the same or related words 
in dletionaries of the related or adjacent languages, as Achinese 
(Arriens 1880, Bikkers 1882, Langen 1889), Lampong (Helfrich 
1891), Nias (Thompson and Weber 1887), Javanese (Roorda van 
BBysinga 1835, Groot and T. Roorda 1813, Favre 1870), Sundan- 
ese (Itigg 1802), Balinese (Eck 1876), Dayak (Hardeland 1859), 
Macassar(Matthes 1859), Bogis (Thomsen 1893), together wi 
many minor glossaries and wordlists of the languages of the 
same and other parts of the Archipelago, including some regarded 
a5 ‘dialects’ of the general Malay, and some allied only as mem- 
ers of the broad Polynesian group. 

‘The present paper is intended to contain only “nativ” 
‘Malayan words, that is, English words fairly entitled to be so 
Tegaiied, which can be definitly traced to the Malay language 
as presented in Malay dictionaries, and can not be certainly traced. 
farther, outside of the Archipelago. ‘The three tests ar (1) the 
word must be in English use, (2) it must be found in one or more 
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Malay dictionaries, (8) if not ultimately Malay, it must at least 
hav originated, so far as known, within the Malayan region, The 
words which answer these tests, with the proofs and illustrations 
as they stand in my manuscript, ar too numerous to be treated 
in this paper. select those which ar of most importance or of 
most interest, and giv the full list at the end, 

‘The plan of the paper is as follows : The articles ar arranged 
in the alphabetic order of the English forms. Each article con- 
its of several divisions, coming always in the same order 

(1) Phe English form with a brief identifying definition, and 
with variant spellings, present or past, if any. In some cases, 
other European forms ar added. 

(2) "The Malay form, in the Malay character, with translitera- 
tion; and explanation of formation, if known, 

E. Form in other Malayan languages, if any. 
o 





(4) Citations from various Malay dictionaries, in chronologic 

ler, showing the actual form and definition assigned. 

(5) Citations for other Malayan languages, if any ar concernd. 

(6) Citations from English works in ebronologic order, show- 
ing the actual use of the word in English. 

All Malay words, that is, all words enterd as real or nominal 
falay words in Malay dictionaries, ar given, in the first in 
in the Malay character (which is Arabio with a few addi 
letters distinguisht by three dots), and also in English tra 
literation, according to the noble “Roman ? system, to which I 
hay made the Duteh and French conform. Ti beats the Dutch 
and the French both. I mote here that ‘Dutch (j answers to 
English cf, the establisht infelicity for t6h, Malay in one letter 
= chi. Favre uses for this the otherwise unused intelicity a. 


Datch dj in like manner answers to English jj Malay c jim. 


Dutch o¢ answers to English aor x, Malay y wüu. The fest is 
obvious. 

For more precision, all Malay words as above defined, ar, in 
the Roman transliteration, whether English, Dutch, or French, 




















Printed in upright spaced letters 
Some of the Malayan languages, as Batak, Lampong, Javanese, 
‘Macassar, Bugis, and also the Tagala and Bisaya of the Philippine 








islands, hav peculiar alphabets of their own. The Sundanese 
appears sometimes in Javanese characters, sometimes, like the 
Achinese, in Malay. All ar also renderd, by Europeans, in the 
Roman character. I regret that it is impossible to reproduce 
these nativ characters here. They would greatly add to the unin- 
telligibility of my pages. I can giv only the Roman translitera- 
tion. For the original characters, where they exist in the passages. 
I quote, I substitute three dots (. ..), which will probably satisty 
nearly everybody. 

‘The dates put before the author’s name and the title of the 
book, if not followd by a later date within curves after the title, 
‘mean that the quotation is taken from the identical edition of 
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the prefixt date. If a later date follows, after the title, the quo- 
tation is from the later edition so dated, In some of the minor 
wordlists quoted, taken from periodicals, the date and paging ar 
of course those of the periodical. 

A date in my own text, within curves, following a Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, New Latin or English form in italics, is the 
date of the earliest quotation for that form, in Yule's collection 
of quotations, or in my own. It means only that the word is 
found at least as early as the date given. "The actual first 
appearance of the word in the language montiond, may hav been 
twenty, fifty, a hundred years earlier. Historical etymology 
without dates is mere babble. Any date, if true, is better than 
none, 

‘Phe quotations ar all first-hand, unless markt otherwise. ‘Those 
taken from Yule’s indispensable collection ar markt (Y.. Some 
azo due to tho Sanford dictionary (S. D.) a fev to the New 
English dictionary (N.E.D.), and the Century dictionary (0.D.). 

Th view of the near approach of the twentieth century, I hav 
modernized some of our sixteenth century spellings in order to 
make them worthy of the nineteenth before it is too late, In 
this I follow the advice of all English philologists ; who advise 
well. 

‘The following is alist of the principal works used in the prepa- 
ration of this papor. Tt is confined almost wholly to dictionaries 
and wordlints of the languages of tho Malayan Archipelago in m 

i ^A. fow Pngli works of special value, ae Yule 
‘Anglo-Indian glossary and Wallace and Forbes's travels, ar 
included in the list. "The titles of other works used will appear 
in the quotations, I 

‘Phe works ar listed in the alphabetio order of the authors’ 
names, When cited, they ar preceded by the date as a constant. 
part of the author-reference. — The names of the works most 
often cited, ar in the quotations commonly reduced to date and 
author's name only, “1812 Marsden,” “1875 Favre,” eto,, with 
the loous added. 
























Aunxour,W., Hen woordentijstjo der Tidoengsche taat [Borneo], 
Amsterdam, 1885. Large Svo. - (In:...Deel L 1885, p. 536-550, 
Amsterdam.) 

Archives pour servir à l'étude de DAistoire, des langues, de la 
ghographie et de lethnographie de l'Asie orientale, rédigtes par 
SUH: Gustave Schlegel Henri Cordier. Leyden, #890. 8vo. 
Beo Souxxont. 

Annrive, P», Maleisch-Hollandsch-Atjelache woordenlijst, Ame 


sterdam, 1880, Svo, 8 + 94 D- 

Bavinas, A. H. L, Nieuw Hollandsch-Maleisch, Maleisch- 
Hollandsch woordenbock. Zoo gemakikelijk mogelijk ingericht 
ten dienste van Nederlanders, we zich in Indié wenschen te ves- 
tigen, 4th ed, Schoonhoven, 1884. 8vo, 394 p 


‘Vou. xvn. 1 
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BaTANIAASCH GRNOOTSCUAP YAN KUNSTEN EN WETENSCHATPEN, 
Verhandelingen: Deel XXIX. 1862 (see Rico). Deel XLV., 
189: (see HerrntcH). See also Tispscunter, etc. 

‘Bijaragen tot de tact, land- en volkenkunde van. Nederlandsch- 
Idi. Uitgegeven door het Koninklijk instituut voor de taal., 
lund: en volkenkunde van Nederlandich-Indié, s* Gravenhage, 
38c3 i. (Amst, 1856-65), vo. See Canter and Kemw (1890). 

Sul de ia Société académique indo-chinoise. 2 série, 
1882 +. Sce BLUXENTRITI, 1884. 

Buckers, Dr. A, J. W., Malay, Ackinese, French and English 
vocabulary” alphabetically arranged. under each of the four lan- 
guages. With a concise Malay grammar, London, 882. 8vo, 
14,3 352 p. 

‘Bins Dubela L, The Golden Chersonese and the say thither. 
London, 1883, 80, 16-4379 p- 

"Browewraur, Ferdinand, Vocabulaire de locutions et de mots 
partioutiers d Pespagnol des Philippines...traduit de Pallemand 
Diu. X VF jahresberiehte der communal. ober-realschule in Leit- 
merits, par A. Hugot. Paris, 1884, (Betrait n’ 19 du Bul. 
tin de la Socitts acadimique indo-chinoise, 2° série, t, IL, mai 
1882) Svo, 84 p. 

Bmoorz, James, See Muxpy. 

Cnnnten, J. P. C. Rapport over Tidoreesch-Halmahera, Be- 
Imopte woordenlijt van. talen op Tidoreesch-Halmahera, "1875. 
(Bigot dato nn solkentundé van Naderlandsch. 

dis). Uitgegesen. door het Kon, instituut voor de taal, land- 
on volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indi, 3* volgrecks VIL, p. 
265, 266. "s Gravenhage, 1873. 

Euunca, F. S. A. de, Lit Muleisoh der Motukken. Lijet der 
‘meest voorkomende vreemde en vam het gewone maleisch ver- 
Grhillende worden, zooals die gebruikt worden in de residenti¢n 
Manado, Ternate, Ambon met Banda en Timor Koepang, bene- 
vene pantoons, prozastukken en gedichten. Batavia, 1876. Square 
Svo, 96 p. 

Cuirrorn, Hugh, and Swxrrexma, Frank Athelstane, A 
dictionary of the Malay language: Malay-English, Part x, the 
fetter A. Taiping, Perak, 1894. 4t0, 8+100 p. Part 2, the let 
ter B. i895, p rer-ges : 

‘Crawronb, John, History of the Indian Archipelago, contain- 
ing an account of the manners, arts, languages, religions, inatitu- 
tions and commerce of its inhabitants. Edinburgh, 1820. 8vo, 
g vols 7-52 TP 554 p- 

Cnawzund, John, A grammar and dictionary of the Malay 
language, with a preliminary dissertation. In two volumes. 
Nob I) Grammar. Vol. Il. Malay and English, and English 
and Malay dictionaries. London, 1852. 8vO, vol. 1 :291-+84 
ps vol. 2 :4--208- 201 p. 

‘chaweunn, John, A descriptive dictionary of the Indian 
islands and adjacent countries, London, 1856. Svo. 1+459 p. 
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Cusz, Robert N., A sketch of the modern languages of the Hast 
Indies,’ London, 1878. 8vo, 198 p. 

Devic, L, Marcel, Dictionnaire Mymalagi nue des mots fran pais. 
Worigins orientale (arabe, persan, iurc, reu, malis] Paris, 
1876. 8vo 16-+272+[2] p. [2d ed. in appendix to Littré, Dice 
tionnaire de la langue frangaise. Paris, 1875.] 

Dias, J., Lijst van Ayjehsche woorden. (In: Tijdschrift voor 
Tndische taal-, land- en volkenkunde, p. 141-161, Batavia, 1879. 
8vo.) 

Hox, R. van, Erste proeve van een Balineesch-Hollndseh. 
twoordéenboek, Utrecht, 1876. 8vo, [6]+260 p. 

Eavmaz v Yanauas, D. Leopoldo de, Glosario etimólogico de 
las palabras espaftolas (oustellanas, catalanaa, gatlegas, mallor- 

hts, portuguesas, valencianas y bascongadas) de origen oriental 
Gate Tebreo, malayo, persa y turco). Granada, 1886. 4to, 
PPM 

dSoetons, EL C, van, Korte rooordendijet van de taal der Avoe- 
on Keij-cilanden. (In: ‘Tijdschrift voor Indische taaL, land- en 
‘volkenkunde, decl XIV. p. 57-568) vo. Batavia, 1864. 

xus, A. van, Woordenlijst van eenige dialecten der landtaal 
op de Ambonsche citanden, Rotterdam, 1864-63, x2mo. (lo: 
m 

ovs, U P. Jy Dictionnaire malai, hollandaia t frangais ; 
traduit du dictionnaire malai et anglais de Mr. W. Marsden, 
Harlem, 1825, 4to, [2] +604 Pp 

Exout, €, P. J., Dictionnaire hollandais et malai, suivi. d'un. 
dictionnaire franpais et malai ; @aprds le dictionnaire anglais et 
mala de Mr, W Aaran, Uarlem, 1826, to, 432 

Favnn, P, Dictionnaire javanats.frangais ‘enna, 1870, 
royal 8vo, 8+546 p. 

‘ayn, P. Dictionnaire malais,frangais, 
vols. royal 8vo, 26-+916 and 877 p. 

Favne, P., Grammaire de la langue malaise. Vienna, 1876. 
royal 8vo, 2; +248 

‘OKKER, /5 ‘A, Malay phonetics, Leiden, 1895. 8vo, 99 p. 

Fornus, Henry O., 4. naturalist's wanderings in. the Eastern. 
Archipelago, a narrative of travel and exploration from 1878 to 
1883. New York, 1885. 8vo, 19 +535. 

Gnasuvis, J. G., Dr, Roorda van Bysinga’s algemeen Hol- 
landsch-Maleisch woordenboek, heraien en vermeerderd. Leiden, 
1878. Large 8vo, 16 + 1005 jJ. 

Gnoor, A. D. Gornets de, Javaansehe apraakkcunat, suitgegoven 
door J. TO. Geriske..ttooade verbetatte en verruerderda wit 
gaaf, gerolgd door een leesdoek tot oefening in de Javaansche 
taal, verzameld en uitgegeven door J. C. F. Gericke ; op niewo 
witgegeven en vooreien van eon nieuw woordenboek door Ti 
Roorda... Amsterdam, 1843. 8v0, 12+ 10+ 15 +84 236+ 45 +254 


*[». 
TE, aia, Dictonariun. Mataico Latinum. ot Zatino- 


dalzicun cum lis quamplurimis qua quarta pagina edocet 
Opera & studio Davidis Haex. Roma, 1631. 4to, 7275 P- 
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Hanverap, Aug, Dajacksch-deutsches würterbuch. Bear. 
beitet und herausgegeben im auftrage und auf Kosten der nieder. 
lündischen bidelgesclischaje. Amsterdam, 1859. Large Svo, 
8 + 638 p. 

niemom, O. L, Proeve van een Lampongsch-Lollanische 
woordenlijst, bepaaidelijk voor het didlect van Kot. Batavia, 
189r. vo p 8 + 116 + 32, (Constitnting: Verluandelingen 
tan het Bataviausch genootsehap van kunsten en wetenschappen, 
deel XLV., 5° stulc) 

‘Harenicn, O. L, and Prermns, J. A. J. C, Proeve van gene 
Maleisch-Nedoriandsch-Bnganessch tooordentijst. Batavia, 1891. 
Bvo. (In: Tidschrift voor Indische taut, land- en volkenkunde, 
decl XXXIV., 1391, p. 539-604.) 

Jenpssxa, k. J., Woordenlijst van de taal der Alifoeren op het 
eiland Bocros, benevens cemigo grammaticale adnteekeningen. 
mtrent die taat. Batavia, 1874. Preface dated ^ Kajelie, Sep- 
tember i875." Bvo, 28 p. 

‘Kenn, He Rottineesch-Maleische woordentijst. 8vo,26p. (In: 
Bijdragen tot de taal-, land. en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch 
Tndia. | Citgegeven door het Kon. instituut voor de taal, land- en 
votkenkunda van Nederlandsch India. s volgrecks, V. 's Grav- 
enbage, 1899. 

‘Kuimeenr, H. C, Supplement op het Maleisch-Nederduitsch 
woordenboek van Dr. J. Pijuappel, Gz. Harlem, 1869, Large 
Svo, 2+276 p. 

Kuen, BL C., Wiewo Maleisch-Nederlandsch woordenbock 
met Arabisch karakter, naar de beste bronnen Dewerkt, Leiden, 
Tips. Tange Sra, rep 

xn, Alb. C., Woordenljst van de Baret-taat, gesproken 
door de Alfoeren van Centraal Celebes beoosten de rivier van 
Poso, benevens de Topebato-Alfoeren. Devesten. genoemde rivier. 
Tityegeven door het Koninklih instituut voor de taal land. en 
volkentunde van Nederlandsch-Indié. "s Gravenhage, 1894. 
Largo ivo 122 p 

Tawors, K. F. H. van, Woordenbock der Atjehsche taal Uit- 
gegeven door het Koninklijk institut voor de tak, land. en 
Wolkenkunde van Nederlandech-Indi@. °s Gravenhage, 1889. 
Large 8vo, 6+ 288 p. : 

‘Levpex, John, Malay Annals, translated from the Malay 
language ; with an introduction by Sir Thomas Stam ford Rafles. 
London, 1821. Svo, 16-+ 361 p. 

Marne, Aristide, Vocabulaire des principales racines malaises 
etjavanaises de la langue malgache, Paris 1896. remo, 57 p. 

LAnspzs, William, A dictionary of the Malayan language, in 
tio parte Malayan and English: and English and Malayan, 
London, 1812, 4to, 16-589 p. 

Mazsbzw, William, A grammar of the Malayan language, 
swith an introduction and. prazis. London, x8rz. . ato. 

Mansoex, William. The history of Sumatra. London, 1783 5 
ded. 1811. ato. 
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Marruxs, B. F., Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, met 
Hollendsch-Makassaarscha woordenlijst, opgave van. Makassaur- 
sche plantennamen, en verklaring van een tot opheldering Vijge- 
voegden etlnographisehen atlas. Amsterdam, 1859. Large 8vo, 
8-943 p- 

Marne, L.Th., Practisch Maleisch-Hollandsch, Hollandsch- 
Maleisch handiwoordenboel, benevens cen kort begrip der Maleische 
teoordvorming en spraaklee. Amsterdam [1895]. 8V0, 9 +608 p. 

"Muxpv, Captain Rodney, Narrative of events in Borneo and 
Getebes, down to the occupation. of Labuan [1839-1846]: from 
the journals of James Brooke, Exq., rajah of Sarawak, and gov- 
ernor of Labuan, London, 1848. 2v. 8vo, 17 + 385 p. and 
11 + 395 D 

Puirens, J. A. J. C. See Hnnentcn, 0. L. 

Prwavrmt, Dr. J., Gx, Maleisch- Nederduitsch woordenboek, 
naar het werk van Dr. W. Marsden en andere bronnen bewerkt. 
Haarlem, 1863, Large 8vo. 12-4272 p. 

Ponons, Samuel, Purchas his Pi 
Small folio, [30] 752 +20 p- 

Rarres, Thomas Stamford, The history of Java, London, 
iBxy. a ¥. 40, 48--479 p. and 8-+288+[3] 260 p. 

Taxozr, J. G. F., Sangi-Manganituseli tooordenlijsti, Batavia, 
1860. 8vo. (In: Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-, land- en volken- 
Jeune, decl X., 1860, p. 375-412.) 

Rica, Jonathan, 4 dictionary of the Senda language of Java. 
Batavia, 1862. 4i0, 16-5375 p. (Constituüng: Verhande- 
lingon van het Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en welen- 
schappen, deel XXIX.) 

Roonpa van Evsinea, P. P., Maleisch en Nederduitsch woor- 
denboek, onder goedkeuring en begunstiging der hooge regering 
van Nederlandsch Indié vervaardigd en. witgegeven.. Batavia, 
18:5. 8vo, [6] +432 +44 D- 

‘Roorpa vax Exemoa, P. P, Algemeen Nedenduitsch on Ja- 
vaansch woordenboek, in de Kromo-, Ngoko-, Modjo- en Kawische 
taal, met geautographieerde tafel. ' Kampen, 1834. 8v0, [6] + 
262 p. 

Rbonp vax Evesoa, P. P., Algemeen Jamaansch en Neder- 
duitsch woordendoek, in de Kromo-, Ngoko-, Modjo- en Kawische 
taal, met aanhalingen uit verschillende schryvers.. .Kampen, 1835. 
vo, [6] +660 p. 

Roopa van ExemwGA. See Grasavis. 

Sonteozt, Gustav. Chinese loanwords in the Malay language. 
Leyden, 1890. vo, 15 p. (Extrait du vol. L, T’oung pao, Ar- 
chives pour servir à Pétude de Dhistoire, des langues, de la gío- 
graphic et de Vehageaphio de Asi ovientale...rédigées par. 
MAL. Gustave Schlegel et Henri Cordier.) 

‘Sernaxo, Don Rosalio, Diccionario de términos comunes 
Tagalo- Castellano, sacado de graves autores. Manila, 1854. 12mo, 
154 P. 











image, London, 1613. 
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Swrrnexmaw, Frank A. Vocabulary of the English and 
Malay languages, with notes. Revised edition. [ist ed. r881.] 
Voli Hnglisi-Matay. Singapore, 1886. _8v0, 27 +200+8r p. 
"Vol.IL Malay-Hnglish. London, X887. 8vo, 13+130 p. 

Swzrrixnaw, Frank A. See Cuirronn, 

Tuwpstoo, H. J. E, Maleische vera en nomina verbalia. 
Leyden, 1895. Svo, 7-177 P. 

"uoxas, J. W., and Wunnr, E. A. Laxton, Ninsch-Muleise 
ANederlandsch woordenboek, Batavia, 1887. Large 8vo, 16+186 p. 

[Trowsex], A vocadulary of the English, Jugis, and Malay 
languages, containing about 2000 words, Singapore, 1833. 8vo, 





66 y. 

"sores, K. W., Woordenlijst der Sampiteche en Katingansche 
taal, Batavia, 872. 8vo, 94 p. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische tat, land- en volkenkunde, Uitge- 
geven door het Bataviausch genootschap wan kunsten en toeten- 
‘sohappen. Batavia, 1852+. 8vo. See Dias 1879, EtbznGrw 
1864, Rupr, 1860, Vonpxmax 1889, WAtAND 1863. 

‘Tous, H. N., van der. See Watt, H. von de. 

"Vonpzmuax, A. G., Bijdrage tot de kennis van. let. Billiton- 
Maleisch. Batavia, 1889. (In: Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-, 
land- en volkenkunde, deel XXXIV., 1889, p. 373-400.) 

‘Wart, H. von de, Lijst nan eenige in "t Maleisch gebruikel 
worden’ van Sanskrit-corsprong, waarvan die afstamming in 
de Maleische woordenboeken van Roorda van Bljeinga (1825), 
Hout (Marsden, 1825), Roordu van Eijsinga (manuscript, 1847), 

Craufurd (1852) en Pijnappd (1863) niet aangetoond is, (In : 
Batavia, 1867.) 

‘Watt, H. von de, and Tox, H. N. van der, Maleisch-Neder- 
landsch woordenboek op last van. het gouvernement van Neder- 
landsch-Indià. samengesteld door voijlen II. von de Wall, en, met 
sweating van al het overtlligg vipegesen door H. AN van, der 
Tu. Batavia, 1877-1884. Deel 1, 1877, 10+504 p. Deel Il, 
1880, 679 p. Deel IIT, 1884, 256 p. 

‘Warrace, Alfred Russel, The Malay Archipelago, the land of 
the orang-utan and the bird of paradise ; a narrative of travel, 
with studies of man and nature. London, 1869, 2 vols, cr. 8vo, 
24-478 p, and 524.5 new ed. t vol. extra or, 870, 1890, 17 +515 P. 

‘Wattaxn, J., Het eiland Engano [including : Bene woorden- 
Jet van de taal, die. op het noordélijk gedeelte van Engano 
geaproken voordt, y. 116-124]. Batavia, 1863, 8vo, 32 p. (In: 
‘Tijdschrift voor Indische taal, land- en'votkenkunde, deel XIV., 
P.93 124. Batavia, 1863. 

Wartaxn, J., Heteiand Engano, Batavia, 1863. 8vo 10 p. 
In the same, p. 330-339. 

Ween, EAST, ice Tuowas, 

‘Yuue, Henry, and Borwetz, Arthur Coke, Hobson-Jobson: 
being a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and phrases, 
and of kindred terms ; etymological, historical, geographical and 
discursive. London, 1886. 8vo, 48-+870 p. 
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Abada, a thinoceros, a word frequent in the Hakluyt period; 
also abadd, and once adath, It isa transfer of Portuguese abada 
(a. 1398), Spanish abada (a 1585), New Latin abada(i63r). This 
{ra Mistaken form, arising probably by attraction of the vowel 
‘of the article Ua (D bada taken as Vabada), of what was also 
Used in the proper form Jada, Portuguese bada (547), Spanish 
Dada (1611) Talian hada: (e. 1606), (not noted in English or New 
Latin), Seo the quotations in Yule, Bada scemd to be feminin, 
and hence was by some thought to be “the female Vnicorne." 

"Phe word is found in all the principal languages of the Malayan 
Archipelago. Bada is from Malay Gols bidak, a rhinoceros 
‘Achinese budak, badék, badush, Batak badak, Lampong badak, 
Favanese woaruk, Sundanese badak, Balinese warak, Dayak badak, 
Macassar Dada, Bugis badak, The final L5 ik in Malay pronun- 
ciation is faint, and often silent. It does not appear in the 
Sfacassar form, from which, indeed, the Portuguese and Spanish 
Sada may hav been derived. It is absent in the English render- 


ing of several Malay names of places, as in Ava, Malay GT 
Awak, Batta beside Batak, Malay S3l; Batak, Sulu, Soo 
loo, Malay Gy—w Süluk. So Perak Gr Pérak, Dayak 

Galo Dayak ar usually pronounced without the . 
he pronunciation of the form abada must hav been, of course, 
dar An erroneous aocentuation ada may hav been in 
uve also; the form abath implies this. Tut the form aida which 
latter accentuation, is a mistake (see 














Badac. Rinoceros. 1631 HARK, p. 4. 


G5G beaak the rainceos, Tandok bidelk or chia bi- 
ak the rhinoceros horn. 1812 MAnSDES, p. 34 
(ols badakeh eenboor, xhinocaros. Büdakh gdajah mhi 
noveros met m hoom. Badakh karbau rhinoceros met twee 
hoornen. 1825 ROORDA YAN ETSINOA, D. 3. 
"Badak (.warub) The rhinoceros. 1852 ORAYTURD,p. 14 
Gol) badak, neushoorn;— gadjah, n. met ép, —karbau n. 
mit twee hooms; 1idah—cockenillecactus. (Bat. id. Jav. warak. 
Mak. bada.) 1863 Parwarrat, p. 27. 
(Jol; bidak, le rhinociros. Jay. ...wadak (read... ward. 
Süd... badak, Bat... badak, Mak... ada. Day. badak. 
1875 FAVRE, 2:164. 
(Gol bádak, neushoor: tjcela b, het hoorm van den neus- 
hoom?1{dah b. (neushoorntong), naam der cactusschtige gewassen, 
ing. van den cochenille-cactas.. 1877 Watt and TCO, 1185 
Badak Gols a rhinoceros. 3881 SweriEvIAX (1667), 2:7. 
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(Gol, badak, rhinoceros, het neushoorndier ; b. g ad jah, die één 
end. kérbau, die twee neushorens heeft... 1893 KLINKERY, p. 80. 
Badak, rhinoceros; Badak gadjah, eenhoornige rhinoceros ; 
Badak kérbau, twechoomige rhinoceros; Tjoela badak, hoor 
van cen rhinoceros; Lidah badak, opuntia cochinillifera, eon hoes- 
ter, veel aangekweekt voor de coohenillecultuur. x895 Maven, p. 27. 
Büdak, job. The rhinoceros... 
1895 Curerono and SWEETENUAM, p. 106, 
Badak neushoor. — 1879 Dias, Lüjst van Atjelache woorden, p. 160. 
Badaq rhinoceros, bdo. 
1880 AnnreNs, Maleiech-Hollandesh-Atjehsshe woordentit, p. 8. 
Golo dades, neushoorn ; rhinoceros; soomboch —, de hoom van 
en rhinoceros. 1889 Lanonx, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 26. 


Badak (ook Ab[oengsch], v. H.), rhinoceros. V 
181 HLrRICH, Lampongsch-Holl, woordenlijst, p. 35- 
Warak, neushoorndier, renoceros. 1835 ROORDA VAN EYsINGa, 
Algemeen Javaansch en Nederduitsch woordenboek, p. 64%. 
+++ [warak] Nigoko et] K[rama], rhinoceros. 
1870 Favre, Dictionnaire javanais.frangais, p. ago. 
Badak, the rhinoceros, Rhinoceros Sumatrensis... 
1862 Riaa, Dict. of the Sunda lang., p. 29. 
Warak rhinoceros. 1876 Eck, Balineesch-Holl. wrdbk., p. 149. 
Badak, d. Nashorn. 
1859 HARDELAND, Dajacksch- deutsches würterbueh, p. 24. 
Badak rhinoceros. 1885 ArRNoUT, Woordenlijetje 
der Tidoengsche taal, p. sit. 
+++ Bádd, bep. badaka, "t Mal. bá d akh rhinoceros. 
1859 Marrms, Malassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 175. 
Rhinoceros... badak badak.- 
1833 [TuousEN], Vocab. of the Eng., Bugis and Malay tang., p. 20. 





The English use appears, as in the case of many other strange 
animals then first heard of in the far East, and the far West, in 
the voyages and histories composed or translated in the later 
decades of the sixteenth centary. 


It is a very fertile country, with great stoare of prouisioun ; there are 
elephants in great number and abaas, which is a kind of beast so big. 
‘as two great buls, and hath vppon his snowt a little horne, 
1588 R. Panke, tr. Mendoza (orig. 1585), Historie of the great and 
‘mightie kingdom of China, eto. (Hakluyt soc., 1853), 2:31. (Y.) 
‘We sent commodities to their king to barter for Amber-greese, and. 
for the hornes of Abath, whereof the Kinge onely hath the traffique in 
his hands. Now this Abafh is a beast which hath one horne only in 
her forehead, and is thought to be the female Vnicorne, and is highly 
esteemed of all the Moores in those parts as a most soveraigne remedie 
against poyson. 1592 Banker in Hakluyt (1807), 2:59. (¥.) 
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‘The Abada, or Rhinoceros is not in India, but only in Bengala and 
Patane. 1598 tr. LixscuorEN, Discours of voyages into jr easte d 
‘weste Indies, p. 88 (Y.); repr. Hakluyt soc. (1869) 2:8. 
Also in Bengala are found great numbers of the beasts which in 
Latine are called Rhinocerotes, and of the Portingalles Abadas. 
1598 Id. p. 28 (Y.); repr. Hakluyt soc. (1885), 1:96. 
Camboia lyeth Southward from thence, a great and populous Coun- 
trie, full of Elephants and Abada's (this Beatt is the Rhinoceros). 
1615 Puncuas, Pilgrimage, p. 387. 
In Bongala are found great numbers of Abadus or Rhinocerotes, 
whofe horn (growing up from his fnowt,...is good againft poyfon, 
and js mach accounted of throughout all India. 1613 Jd. p. 400. 
[This passage is quoted, with the unmarkt omission of some words 
(from "'snowt? to ** is good") and with the reference " (1861) 2," in the 
NE, D.; and the word Abadas is erroneously printed Abdas.] 
‘Seo other quotations in Yule and the Stanford dictionary ; and refer- 
ences in Pennant, Synopsis of quadrupeds, 1771, p. 75 





Ailantus, a beautiful East Indian tree, Ailantus glandulosa, 
est, well known in Eurepean and American towns, where it is 
planted as a shade-tree. The name, which is also found as 
Gilanto, is not commonly recognized as Malay, but that is its 
ultimate origin. It has been referd to the Chinese, to the 
Sanskrit, and to one of the languages of the Molncca islands; 
and in all of these languages it has been said to mean “tree of 
heaven. The reference to the Molucea islands is correct; but 
the final explanation lies in the Malay. 

‘Ailantus is also speld, erroneously, ailanthus. t is from the 
New Latin ailantus, as used by Desfontaines (1786) in the erro- 
neous form ailanthus, as the name of the genus. 


Ailanthus glandulosa, Dest, in Mém. Acad. So. Pax. 1786 (1789), 265, 
—China, 1893 Index Kewensis x :66. 


"The Index Kewensis mentions three other species, A. exeelsa, 
A. malabariea, A. moluccana. The first and third of these 
Specific names ar especially appropriate to the name ailantus: 
for the name comes from the Molucca islands, and the tree 
grows high. 

"The Molueca name does not appear, in the precise combination 
required, in the glossaries and wordlists accessible to me; but 
the European reflex, and the meaning and locality assigned, make 
it clear that the original Molucca name from which Desfontaines, 
or the author on whom he depended, probably one of the Duteh 
naturalists, took the word, was *ai lanit, or *ai lanitol, which 
could be interpreted, literally, as ‘tree of heaven; tho the real 
meaning, as we shall see, is something different. Ai is the most 
common form, in the Molucca region, with numerous variants, 
aui, aya, ayo, aow, ow, and kai, kao, kaw, ete., of the general 
Malay word for ‘tree’ or ‘wood’, namely ya kayu. Lanit, 


D 
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lanitol, with laniol ar Molucean forms of the general Malay 
word for ‘sky,’ e£9 lingit. The precise Malay combination 
way v *kiyu lingit, the ultimate original of *ai lanit, 
and so of the English ailantus, does not appear in the dictiona- 
rios but its existence is implied in the “dialectal? form mentiond, 
and is also indicated by the presence in French of langit as a 
sgronym of alate, ailantas, | This angit must be a fragment of 
the full name *kiyu lingit. 

‘The name could be interpreted as ‘tree of heaven,’ if that is 
taken as “tree of the heavens. The exact meaning, if lingit ix 
to be taken in its most usual sense, is ‘tree of the sky.’ ‘There 
is no Elysian poetry in this. It would merely imply a tree that 
rises high in the air, a very tall tree. And the nativ ailantus is 
said to grow very tall. But lingit means also ‘a canopy, an 
awning, a ceiling, a cover’; the reduplicated lingit-lingit 
also means ‘a canopy’; and in view of the use of the ailantus 
as a shade-tree, it is probable that the name refers to that fact 
hat it means merely ‘canopy-tree,’ or, in substance, merely 
‘shade-tree.” “So that the sarcastic allusions to the unheavenly 
‘odor of the blossoms of the tree of heaven” arise from an erro- 
neous etymology. | There is no “tree of heaven.” 

For the principal forms of kiyu, see the quotations under 
Oasupomt in this paper. The Moluccan and other ‘dialectal’ 
forms of küyu hav in great part lost the initial consonant, be- 
coming ayo, aya, ai, aai, oai, etc. 








Ai hont, boom (I. R. H. W. K. P. Kr. Ht. N. A). 
1864-65 A. Vax Exnis, Woordenlijt....Ambonsche eilanden, p. 69 
Hout | Maba, Gotowassi aai | Boeli, Waijamli, Bitjoli oai | Ingli aai. 
1873 Castzn, Beknopte woordenlijst van 
talen op Tidoreesch-Halmahera, p. (265). 
Sago-boom | Mabe, Gotowassi pipe ayo | Boeli, Waijamli-Bitjoli 
poepie ayo | Ingli pipi aya. 1873 Caxmumm, Beknople woordentijst van. 
talen op Tidoreesch-Halmahera, p. 1 (465). 
Hout, | Maleisch kaijoe | Aroe-eilanden—Wokam kat, Oedjir kai | 
Keij-eilanden—Eli Ellat Faioe, Oorspronk at. 
1864 EUBEROEN, Korte woordenlijat van de 
taal der Aroe- en Keijeilanden, p. s (363). 
Kajoe have, 1874 Jrucsua, Woordentijet van. de taal 
der Alifoeren op het eiland Boeroo, p. 15. 
Some Baruoso words... reo, kaun. 
1885 Founes, A naturalist’s wander- 
‘ngs in the Eastern archipelago, p. aix. 


Wallace (Malay Archipelago, 1869, ed. 1890, App. p. 499) givs 
the equivalents of káyu, wood, in 33 languages, or rather 33 
localities, Xayw in 4, Raju in 1, kalu in 2, kalun in 1, kaya in t, 
Kao in 3, kai in 1, ai or a't in 9 (chiefly in and near Amboina), 
cow in 1, ow in 1, with other forms gagi, gah, gota, eto. 
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The word làn git is found in nearly all the languages of the 
Malayan group: Malay wé¥ lüngit, Achinese /angit, Batak 
langit, Lampong lungik, langit, Javanese Langit, Sundanese langit, 
Balinese langit, Dayak langit, Maeassar langi, Bugis langi, Bare’ 
Fungi, Sangk-Manganite angi, Jilo tangit, langat. "Tagala 
Tangit, Bisaya Langit, Malagasi tanitra, the sky, the firmament, 
It is a general Polynesian word, Maori rangi, raki, Samoan lagi, 
Tahitian rai, Hawaiian lani, Tongan duyi, Rarotangan rangi, 

Marquesan aki, ani, ete. "the sky, heaven? See Tregear, Maori 
Polynesian comparative dictionary, p. 392-394 

Langit. Aerem & vifibiles calos denotat. Item conuexitatem, 
concamorationem, teftudinem, que alicul imponitur exprimit, 

1631 Hamx, p. 23. 

EY lüngit the sky, visible heavens, firmament. Bümi dan 
lüngit earth and sky... 1812 MARSDEN, p. 296. 

BY Langit de lucht, het uitfpanfel, de zigtbare hemel 

1825 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 349- 

xB) langit, uitspansel, hemel, (Bat. Day. id. Jav. id., ook: wat 

bovendrijft. Mak. langh) Lalangit en langit-langit, verhemelte 

am dock boven een vertrek, of van den mond, 1863 PISNAPPEL, D. 205. 

wf Langit, le ciel, le firmament...Jav. et Sund, ... langit. 
Bat... langit, Mak. et Bug. ... langi. Day. langit, Tag. et Bis. 



































langit. 1875 FAVRE, 2:499. 
ZY làngit, uitspansel boven iets, bv. boven een ledikant ; hemel, 
hemelgewelf. 3884 WALL and TOOK, 3:5t. 


af langit, hemel, uitspensel 
1899 Laxozs, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 231. 
Langit, hewvel, wibspansel; lalangik, hemel van een bed Zangile 
langib, verhemelte, Langit =langik. 
1891 HLFRICH, Lampongsch-Hollandsch woordenlijst, p. 83. 
Langngit, A. Wemol, firmament, uitspanee, gehemelte... 
1835 Roonpa VAN EYSINGA, Javaansch 
‘en Nelerduitsch sooordenboek, p. 292. 
2. [angit] N. K. le plus hant, l'étendue, lo firmament, le ciel 
1870 Fave, Dict javanate-frangais, p. 336. 
Lang’t, the sky, the heavens, (Jay. Mal. idem.) 
1862 Rio, Dict. of the Sunda lang. p. 244 
Langit, de hemel, hot vitspansel, de Iuch 
1876 R. vax Eox, Balineesch- Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 164. 
Langit, batanglangit, Himmel, Himmelsgewülbe...Lalangit, die 
Decke (eines Zimmers|. 
1859 BARDELAND, Dajacksch-deutsches wórterbuch, p. 294. 
+ lngi, bep. Uingika, uitspansel, firmament, hemel. Boeg.Sund. 
Mal. Jay. idem... 
1859 Marrues, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 474- 
Sky... langi langit. 
1833 [Tuouses}, Vocab. of the Eng., Bugis, and Malay lang. p. 2 
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Jangi (T. K. N. langi), hemel, uitspansel. M. P. langit. 
1894 Knvvr, Woordenlijet van de Barei-taal [Celebes], p. 28. 

Hemels blaauw, ldngih birith, 
1860 Rimpet, Sangi-Manganitusch woordenlijst, p. 389. 
Hemel | Mabe, Gotowassi langit | Booli, Waijamli, Bitjoli langit | 
Ingli langat. 1873 CAMBIER, Bebuopte woordenlijst van. 
talen op Tidoreesch-Halmahera, p. 1 (26s). 


‘The English use of ailantus or ailunthus began sixty years or 
more ago. 

Ailanthus, Animmense treo, a native of the interior of Coromandel. 

1832 Jaxtrs RoxaunoH, Flora Indica (1873), p. 386. 

O'er me let a groen Ailanthus grow....the Tree of Heaven. 

1845 Hnsr, Poems, 158. (N.B. D.) 

Ailantus . . . (ailanto, treo of heaven, Sanscrit. A genus of trees of 
lofty growth from China and the East Indies : Order, Terebinthacers. 

1847 CRara. 

Also in 1860 Worcester, 1864 Wensrer, 1884 N. E. D. (where see 
other quotations), ete. 

Aildnthus glandulósus, Desf., called Tree of Heaven,—but whose 
blossoms, especially the staminate ones, are redolent of anything but 
“girs from heaven,”—is much planted as a shade tree, especially in 
towns, and is inclined to spread from seed...(Adv. from China.) 

1867 Gray, Manual of the botany of the 
northern’ United States (1886), p- 107. 











Amuck, frenzied, a homicidal frenzy: the most famous of 
Malayan words in English, best known in the phrase to rum 
‘amuck. Tt was formerly speld also amock, and is now often 
speld amok, in more exact transliteration of the Malay. At one 
time the Spanish form amuco, Portuguese amouco, New Latin 
*amueus (plural *amuei, amuchi, amouchi), wer in some English 
use. "The second syllable has also become detacht as an independ- 
ant word, muck. See below. 


‘The Malay word is ($1 amuk, amok (pronounced f'muk, 
Kok, or Lun, Smo}; Lampong amuj, Javanese aml, 
‘Sundanese amuk, Dayak amok. Tt means ‘furious, frenzied, rag- 
ing, attacking with blind frenzy; as a noun, ‘rage, homicidal 
frenzy, a course of indiscriminate murder’; as a verb, menga- 
muk, ‘to run amuck, ‘to make amok? (Dutch amok maken, or 
amokken). 

Amóc. Estinvsu. Si quando quis non sana» mentis, vel omnino 
desperatus, in interitum se prasipitat, Ttem significat opprimere, occi- 
dere, inuadere, oppugnare, &c. 1631 Hag, p. 2. 
Nt! &muk, engaging furiously in battle; attacking with desperate 

fution ; rushing, in a state of frenzy, to the commission of indis- 
criminate murder; running a-muck. It is applied to any animal in a 
ate of vicious rage.... 1812 MARSDEN, p. 16. 
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Amuk (J). Ana-muck; torun a-muck ; totilt, to run furiously and 
desperately at every one; to make & furious onset or charge in combat. 
1852 CRAWPURD, D» $. 
Amok, woode, razernij, moord in arren moede; Méngamok, in 
xazende woede alles overhoop loopon of steken (ook van dieren) een 
‘yerwoeden aanval doen, amok maken, in woede moorden, enz.; Péng- 
Amok, de persoon die, of het dier, dat amok maakt; het amok-maken, 
enz. 1895 MAYER, D. 13. 
Also 1825 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 21; 1863 PUNAPPEL, p. 13; 1869 
Kuinkern, p. 13; 1875 FAVRE, 1:108: 1877 WALL and TUUK, 1:105; 
1881 SWETTENHAM (1887) 2:3; 1894 CLIFFORD and SWETTENIAM, 
1893 KLINKERE, p. 42. 
‘Amoeg, het in razernij rondloopen en zonder aanzien des persoons 
wonden. 89: HiLeRICH, Lampongech-Hollanidsche iwoordentiet, p. 72. 
"Hamodk. A. mood; verwoed blindlings moorden. Amok. Negoro 
Botowi harang kizbbon hamoek, te Batavia ontstaat zelden amok... 
1835 Roonpa vax Eysinca, Javaansch. 
‘en Nederduitsch woordenboek, p. 135, 
[Ramus] N. K. furieux, un furieux, une attaque furieuse. . .. 
{ngamuk] attaquer aveo fureur, attaquer aveo courage; courir avec 
fureur pour tuer tous coux qui se présentent. 
1870 Fave, Dict. javenais-frangais, p. st. 
“Amuk, to fight furiously, to attack indiscriminately, to smash and 
désioy. Said of any animal unmanageable from rage.. 
1862 RraG, Diet. of the Sunda lang., p. 15. 
“Amok (zur Verstiirkung oft ampur dahinter) wüthender, mórder- 
dschor Abfall Mamok, mamok mampur, wüthend anfallen. 
1859 HARDELAND, Dajacksch-deutsehes wrterbueh, p. 8. 














"The corresponding word in Malagasi, amu (hamou), means 
«drunk'; a recognition of the fact which it took no Solomon to 
discover: “Luxuriosa res, vinum, et tumultuosa ebrietas? (Vul- 
"race, Prov. 20:1); “strong drink is raging”; or, as in the revised 

"etrong drink is a brawler.” One who rans amuck is 

‘The Malay version is mil. Amok is reserved for 
Stronger occasions, In the Dutch presentation 

*Ajer ‘engawr ‘itdlah penjindir, dàn 'ardkh ‘itlah penggangguw 
[water of grape, that (is a) mocker, and arrack, that (is a) brawler’). 

wer "Elkitáb, "ija "ftu, sagala sürat perdjandjt’an 
Tama dàn baháruw tersülin kapada bahása Ma- 
làjuw, Tjàlai [Chelsea], p. 754. 


‘The earliest mention of the word in European literature, so far 
as my quotations show, is in Spanish (o. 1516), where it appears as 
mudo, and is understood to mean the frenzied person himself. 


‘there are some of them [the Javanese] who....go out into the streets, 
and kill as many persons as they meet... These are called Amuco. 
2. 1516 BARBOSA, tr, Hakluyt soc. (1866), p. r94- (N. B. D) 
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‘The corresponding Portuguese amouco is found: 


‘That all those which were able to bear arms should make themselves 
Amoucos, that is to say, men resolved either to dye, or vanquish, 
1663 Coan, tr. Pinto's Travels, 1. 199. (NE, Dj) 


‘The Spanish or Portuguese form also appears as New Latin 
*amucus, plural *amuci, found speld amouki, amouchi. 


"There are also certaine people called Amouchi, otherwise Chiavi, 
which....going forth, kill every man they meete with, till some body. 
(by killing them) make an end of their killing. 

1613 Puncms, Pilgrimage, p. 425. 

‘Those that run these are called Amouki, and the doing of it Running 
a Muck, 1696 OvINGTON, A voyage to Suratt, p.237. (Y. p. 15.) 


‘The word appears in the same sense, ‘a frenzied man, also in 
an English form, amock, amok. 


Torun amock is to got drunk with opium....to sally forth from the 
house, kill the person or persons supposed to have injured the Amock, 
and any other person that attempts to impede his passage. 

x72 CooK, Voyages (1790), 1:288. (NE. D.) 

At Batavia, if an officer take one of these amoks, or mohatoks, as they 
have been called by an easy corruption, his reward is very considerable ; 
but if he kill them, nothing is added to his usual pay.... 

1798 S. I WiLcoOKE, tr. Stavorinus, 
Voyage to the East Indies, 1:294. (Y.) 











The Malay word having no precise grammatio label as adjectiv 
‘or noun, came into general English with no definit grammatic 
status, in the phrase “to ran amuck, where amuck, tho properly 
a predicate adjectiv, bas been regarded also as an adverb, analo- 
gous to “to run atil,” “to tart aside,” etc, and asa noun. Seo 
Preceding quotations. 

Most commonly the word was divided, a muck, and taken as an 
adverbial phrase, with the preposition a, which. was then some- 
times joind to a second syllable with a byphen, to run a mney or. 
a-muck ; a8 the adverbial phrase in to falla sleep was written 
acsleep, now asleep. Otherwise the word ào divided was taken as a 
complementary accusativ, the article a with its noun muck—to 
ran a muck, understood 'as ‘to run a course of indiscriminate 
slaughter.’ 

Like a raging Indian....he runs a mucke (as they cal it there) stabbing 
every man he meets. 

1672 Manvert, Rehearsal transprosed, 1:59. (N. E. D.) 

And they (the Mohammedans) are hardly restrained from running 
a muck (which is to kill whoever they meet, till they be slain them- 
selves) especially it they have been at Hodge, a Pilgrimage to Mecca, 

1698 Fave, A new account of East India and Persia, 
P-9t (Y pers. See other quots, in Y.) 
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Macassar is the most celebrated placo in the East for “running a 
smack.” 1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 131- 
In fact he enjoyed the reputation of having run a-mok through every. 
one of the Ten Commandments, which alone mado him interesting. 
1896 Locken-Lawrsox, My confidences. (In 
The Athengwm, April 1r, 1896, p. 470.) 


‘From “to run a muck," with muck regarded as a noun, cam 
the separate use of muck in the sense of ‘a course of frenzy. 
Dryden is clear on this point, He “runs an Indian muck.” 





Frontless and satire-proof, he scours the streets 
‘And runs an Indian Muck at all he meets. , 
1687 Dnvpmx, The hind and the panther, l 2477. 
It is not to be controverted that these desperate acts of indiscrimi- 
nate murder, called by us mucks, and by the natives mongamo 
[mengümok] do actually take place, and frequently too, in some 
parts of the east (in Java in particular). 
1784 MARSDEN, Hist. of Sumatra, p. 239. (Y.) 
‘They [the Javans) are little liable to those fits and starts of anger, or 
‘those sudden explosions of fury, which appear among northern nations. 
To this remark have been brought forward as exceptions, those acts of 
vengeance, proceeding from an irresistible phrenzy, called mucks, 
where the unhappy sufferer aims at indiscriminate destruction, till he 
himself is killed like a wild beast, whom itis impossible to take alive. 
It isa mistake, however, to attribute these acts of desperation to the 
avans. 1817 RarFUES, Hist. of Java, t 1250. 
Tho spirit of revenge, with an impatience of restraint, and a repug- 
nance to submit to insult, more or less felt by all the Indian islanders, 
give rise to those acts of desperate excess which are well known in 
Europe under the name of mucke.. A muck means generally an aot 
ot desperation, in which the individual or individuals devote their lives, 
‘with few or no chances of success, for the gratification of their revenge. 
./The most frequent _mueks, by far, are those in which the desperado 
‘assails indiscriminately friend and foe. 
1820 CRAWPURD, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 





266-67. 





Amuck, or amok, is also found as a noun, ‘a course of homi- 
cidal frenzy. 


One morning, as we wero sitting at breakfast, Mr. Carter's servant 
informed us that there was an ‘* Amok” in the village—in other words, 
that a man was “running a muck.” 

1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 134- 

Hence it is simply said—they made **amok.” 1869 Id., p. 134. 

The tale of the restless dread and suspenso which held the whole 
community, when some mutineer, with the desperate spirit of amok in 
him, wasat large, and the exciting efforts to effect and to elude capture, 
‘was a chapter which demanded little from the narrator's art to engage 
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any sympathies and my profound interest in this community, living its 


‘chequered life so far from the sympathies of the world. 
3885 Fonars, A naturatist's wanderings 


n the Eastern Archipelago, p. 16 


Tt appears that "the desperate spirit of amok” is utilized some- 
times as a social hint at a dance in Sumatra, much as a knife or 
a revolver at a dance in Kentucky. 

His [Master of the Ceremonies] office is both a delicate and a difficult 
one. He must himself be of good position in the community, and be 
more or less a general favourite;...for the parents or the relatives of 
the higher-ranked of the dancers, feeling themselves insulted, have 
suddenly revenged themselves by amok—that mode of retribution which, 
is to them the swiftest and most gratifying. 

1885 FORGES, A naturalist’s wanderings 
im the Eastern Archipelago, p. 148. 





Amok is also used as an English verb, ‘to run amuck? So, 
Dutch amokken. 

‘The Magindinao Illanun lashed himself to desperation ; flourishing. 
his spear in one hand, and the other on tho handle of his sword, he 
defied those collected about him: he danced his wardance on the 
‘sand: his face became deadly pale: his wild eyes glared: he was ready 
to amok, to die, but not to die alone. 

1842 Brooxe, Journal, in Mundy, Narrative of 
‘events in Borneo and Celobes (1848), 1:309. 

But hearing nothing for some time, we went out, and found there 
had been a false alarm, owing to a slave having run away, declaring he 
would “amok” because his master wanted to sell him. 

1869 Wattace, Malay Archipelago (1899), p. 
134. [Three moro instances, p. 134, 134, 155.) 





Babirusa, also speld Labirussa, and, badly, Pabirousea, and, 
worse, Dabyrousa, babyroussa, the so-cald “hog-deer” of the 
Malayan islands, New Latin dabirussa, Sp. babiruza. 

The Malay name is iy) gel babi rasa, meaning, not as 
usually translated, according to the order of the words, "hog. 
deer” or " pig-deer,” but, according to Malay syntax, “hog (like) 
deer,” that is “deer-hog”: 9L bAbI, hog, ue; rüsa, deer. 

Babbi. Poreus. 163: Haxx, p.a. 

glo hài and GL; b&bi a hog, pig: pork, BADE ütan the wild 
hog, BADI risa an animal of the hog kind with peculiar tuske 
resembling horns, from whence itis named the hog-deer. (See Valen- 
yn, vol. lit plate, fig. C) 1812 MARSDES, p. 30, 


Babi-rusa. The hog deor; literally, “the deer hog," Babi-rusa 
alfurus. 1852 CRAWFURD, p. 14. 
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gla Padi, varken: —oetan, eus verricona, —taneh, sus vita- 
tus, — roesa, hertzwijn, aus babyrussa... Jav, id. tam varken. Bat. 


5d, Mak. Boog, Davi, Daj, baxod. 1865 Prwarra, p 2. 
gil bibi, cochon, poros ep bibi risa, le senior ow 
enchonccert (ris bai mana) 1875 Favan,2:166. 





Also 1877 WALL and TOUK, 1178; 1893 KEINKRRT p. 76; 1895 
Mari, p. 27; 1895 Crarronp and Swertenmast, 2:103. SWITTENILAM 
1881 gives only rüsa bábi (2:94). 





‘The word bibi is in use thronghont the Archipelago, in a 
great variety of forms: Malay gil? bübt, Lampong Jaloi (0.), 
Javanese and Sundanese babi, Balinese bale’ (C.), Madurese babi 
2), Binjok, dazed (C), Dayak beat, Maoseir awh Bagis 
Iraot (C), Bura faf Ara and Ke islands fume, wan, wih, 





Jof, Timor ali (C.), Ter (Timor) ‘Saki, Kaladi (Timor) pali, 


‘Rotti haji (0.), Tagal (Philippine islands) babuy, buboy, MC 

‘Phe forms mavkt 0." ar in Orawfard's Zstor), 1829, 2: 144. 
Babi, L, ewijn, varken, 1835 ROORDA YAN Bvstxaa, Javaanach 
en. Nederduitech woordendoek, p. 3« 








«+++ [babi] N. cochon, pore. 
1870 Favre, Diet. Javanais-frangais, p. 518. 
Babi, a pig, a hog, a swine. 
1862 Rida, Diet, of the Sunda Lang., p. 29. 
Bawoi, Schwein... 
1859 HARDELAND, Dajackach-deuteches wrterbueh, y. 60, 





Varken, Maleisch babi, Wokam fawoe, Oeljir féf, Eli Ellat wawoe, 

Oorspronk vaf. 1864 Eirirmarx, Korte woordentijst van de 
taal der Avoc- en Keij-tilanden, p. 567. 

Babi, fafoe. 1874 JuLLusMa, Woordenlijst van de taal 


der Alifoeren op het eiland Boeroe, p. 3. 
Pig, Kaladi pahi, Tetu fani [in Timor]. 
1866 Fomuns, A naturalist's wanderings 
n the Eastern Archipelago, p. 401 


JBabirusa appears in English nse in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, 

"Tho head of a Babiroussa ; it hath two long Tushes on the lower jaw, 
and on the upper two Horns (the canine teeth] that come out a little 
above the Teeth and turn up towards the Byes. 

1673 Rax, Obsero, made in a journey through 
‘part of the Low Countries, cto. p. 29. ®.D.) 

See other quotations (1696, 174, 1790) in the Stanford dict. and 
N. E. D,, and references in PENNANT, Synop. quadrupeds, 1771, P- 73- 

‘The wild pig seems to be of a species peculiar to the island ; but a 
‘much more curious animal of this family is the Babirusa or Pig-leor, 
so named by the Malays from its long and slender legs, and curved 

vo xv. 8 


ni C. P. G. Scott, [1806. 


‘tusks resembling hors. This extraordinary creature resembles a pig 
in genoral appearance, but it does not dig with its snout, as it feeds on 
fallen fruits. Tho tusks of the lower jaw are very long and sharp, but 
the upper ones instead of growing downwards in the usual way are 
completely reversed, growing upwards out of bony sockets through the 
skin on each side of the snout, curving backwards to near the eyes, and 
in old animals often reaching eight or ten inches in length, 
1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), 
pratt, (See also p. 213, 202, 299, 300.) 
the region in the S. E, of the Bay of Kajeli, where alono in Bura 
the singular Hog-deer (the Babirusa), which is known elsewhere only 
im Celebes, was to be found... This singular animal uses its curious 
upturned and hooked tecth, the natives told me, to hold to the bottom 
of ponds by, when hard pressed by hunters 
1885 Fornes, A naturalists twandérings in 
the Eastern Archipelago, p. 407 (Buru). 











Balachan, Blachan, also Dalachong, Blachang, blachong, for- 
merly also balachaun, balachoung, Vallichang, a fish condiment of 
avery pronounced nature, the same as the Javanese trassi (trdsi). 

Malay yes balichan, bilàehan, Achinese deltchan, 


Sundanese balichang, also spread into various dialects of Borneo, 
and other islands. 





gh beliehan covire; stall fd, prawns or shrimps pounded 
i Thortar, and proserved with spices. Balichan tkan caviare 


of fish. Balüchan üdang kechil, caviare of shrimps. 
18:2 MAXSDEN, p. 43. 


> bilatjan, tocspijs bestaande wit gozouton en dan ge- 
"Jay. mal, trasi. 
1863 PIJNAPPRL, p. 38. 


stampte en gedroogde vischjes of dergelij 





Klinkert is more emphatic : 





ede bilatjan, is geen turpis, maar cen dike, brine consent 
va ione vischen of garnalen, waarvan immer iets in de toespijzen, 
Zooals Kerrie, samba, enz. gemengd wordt, om ze aangenaamer van 
Gana te mien. De stank er van is ondragelijk en het overmatig 
gebruik veroorzaakt verawering van neus- en mond-holte. 
1869 KEIwIER p. 36 
(age belüxan, du carar petita pistons ou cherrotts sichés au 
soleil broyés dans un mortier et formant une conserve quo Yon méle 
iu carry, aux épices ete, pour servir @assaisonnementau ri. .. . Sund. 
2. balazang. 3875 Fav, 2:302. 
"Also 1825 RoonpA VAN EYSINGA, p. 48; 1852 CRAWPURD, . 20; 1807 
Lint HiowG SexG, 12573 3893 KrtwkmnT, p. 112; 1895 MAYER, p. 42% 
1895 CutProRD and SWRITENUAM, 2:18, 250. 
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(ed Duatjan trassi, gezouten en fiju gestampte Kleine garnalen, 
dio mt kerrie, sambal en. worden vermengd. 

1889 Laxamx, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 37. 

Balachang, a superior variety of Délan or Trasi. It is of a yellowish 
colour and made of the choice of materials from which Délam is made... 

1852 RiGG, Diet. of the Sunda lang., p. 34+ 

Maleisch belatjan, Sampitsch balatjan, Katingansch balatjan, ka- 

vina (trassi). 1872 Trey, Woordenlijst der Sam- 

itsche en Katingansche taal, p. 12. 


‘The composition is first desoribed by Dampier : 


Balachaun is a composition of a strong savour, yet a very delightsom 
dish to the natives of this country. To make it, they throw the mixture 
of shrimps and small fish into a sort of weak pickle, made with salt and 
water, and put it into a tight earthen vessel or jar. The pickle being 
thus weak, it keeps not the fish firm and hard, neither is it probably so 
designed, for the fish are never gutted. Therefore, in a short time they. 
‘turn all toa mash in the vessel; and when they have lain thus a good 
while, so that the fish is reduced to a pap, they then draw off the liquor 
into fresh jars, and preserve it for use. The masht fish that remains 
behind is called balachawn, and the liquor poured off is called nuke- 
mum. "he poor people eat the balachaun with their rice. ‘Tis rank 
scented, yet the taste is not altogether unpleasant, but rather savory, 
after one is a litle used to it. ‘The nuke-mum isof a pale brown colour, 
inclining to grey, and pretty clear, It is also very savory, and used as 
a good sauce for fowls, not only by the natives, but also by many Euro- 
peans, who esteem it equal with soy. 

1697-2709 Daupren, Voyages, 2:28. (1820 CRAW- 
‘FORD, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 1:197.) 

‘There ig one mode of preparing and using fish, of so peculiar a nature, 
bat so universally in use, that it is worth a detailed description. This 
preparation, called by the Malays Dlachang, and by the Javanese frasi, 
is a mass composed of small fish, chiefly prawns, which has been fer- 
‘mented, and then dried inthe sun. This fetid preparation, so nauseous 
to a stranger, is the universal sauce of the Indian islanders, more gen- 
eral than soy with the Japanese. No food is deemed palatable without 
it, 1820 CRAWFORD, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 1:197. 

‘Some fish, others manufacture balachan ; some trust to their net, 
others to their stakes: and at this season salt is in great demand. 

1842 BRooKe, Journal, in Mundy's Narrative 
of events in Borneo and Celebes (1848), 1:305, 

‘Then we had a slim repast of soda water and banamas...and the 
bostraen prepared an elaborate curry for themselves, with salt fish for 
its basis and for its tastiest condiment blachang— a Malay preparation 
much relished by European lovers of durian and decomposed cheese. 
It is made by trampling a mass of putrefying prawns and shrimps into 
‘a paste with bare feet. This is seasoned with salt, ‘The smell is pene- 

trating and lingering. 1883 Bra», Golden Chersonese, p. 180. 

‘See other quotations, 1784 MARSDEN, Hist. of Sumatra (i817), p. s 

1817 Rarruus, Hist, of Java, 1:98; 1852 CRAWFURD, p. 195. 




















us €. P. G. Scott, [t696. 


ild ox of Java, Borneo, and the. 





Banteng, also Danting, the 
Malay peninsula, Bos banteng. 
Malay ati; banteng, banting, Javanese banteng, Sunda 
nese bantong, Balinese Banting, Dayak bunting. ‘The word is 
regarded as original in Javanese. 
banting wild kocheest. 1825 Rona VAN EYSINGA, D. 52 
Fanteng Gav.). Thewild bull and domostio kine of the same sock. 
1852 CRAWFURD, D. 16. 
Aus banting ... IIL het roode of lichtbruine runderma van de 








Pálingsche bovenlanden, T. (av. banteng, en Daj. banting, wilde os. 
bos sundaicus). 1863 PUNAPPEL, p. 4i. 

f [hanting] .. Ii naam cones soort ven wild und 
1877 WALL and TUUK, 1:266-7. 


Be danteng, Jav. eo. v. wild rand, rio sida 
1893 KLINKERT, p. 122, 


‘These ar the Javanese and other entries : 
Banténg, A. woudstier, wilde os. Banténg tawan kanin, de gevangene 
wilde stier is gewond. 1835 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, Javaanseh 
‘Nederduitsch woordendoek, p. 9. 
«ss [banteng] N. K. boeuf sauvage. 
1870 FAVRE, Dictionnaire jawanais-frangais, p. 492. 
Banténg, the wild cattle, the wild bull. Found among the moun- 
tains, or in lonely forests in tho Sunda districts. The bulls are band- 
some animals, sleek and black, with noble horus: the cows aro inferior 
‘animals, and fawn-coloured. 1862 Ria, Diet. of the Sunda lang., p. 40- 
‘Banteng H van sampi. [Seo SArATAN.] 
1876 Box, Balineeseh-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 195. 
Banting, eine Art sehr wildes auf Borneo lebendes Rindvieb. 
1859 HARDELAND, Dajacksch-deutsches wirterbuch, p. 42. 





‘The banteng has his share in English mention : 


A wild ox is found in the forest of Java, the same which is found in 
the peninsula and Borneo, but which is wanting in Sumatra. This is 
the banteng of the Javanese and the Bos sondaicus of naturalists. The 
‘Dutch naturalists inform us that all attempts to tame it have been vain, 
as in the case of the buffalo of the American prairies. 

1886 Onawronp, Deseriptive diet. of the Indian islands, p. 172. 

‘The most striking proof of such a junction is, that the great Mam- 
alia of Java, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the Banteng or wild ox, 
‘occur also in Siam and Burmah, and these would certainly not have 
been introduced by man. 

1869 WALLAce, Malay Archipelago (1890), P. 92, 

Not much less than the rhinoceros is the Lanting or Bos sundaicus, 
to be found in all the uninhabited districts between 2000 and 7000 feet, 
of elevation. 1881. Eneyo, Brit, 13 :602, 8, Y. JAVA 
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In the forests on the southern slopes of the Malawar and the Wayang: 
[Java], the banteng (Bos banteng) lived in considerable herds. The full- 
grown animal has a magnificent head of homs..... No more bellicose 
And dangerous inhabitant of the forest than a wounded bull need hunter 
care to encounter. 1885 Fonass, A naturalist's wanderings 

in the Bustern Archipelago, p. 116. 

Sco also Bickmore (1860), p. 72; and Riverside nat. hist. (1884-1658), 

sus 


Bohen upas, the poisontres of ihe Hast Indies of which 
fabnlons stories wer told, and which thus became a favorit matter 
of allusion in literature and rhetori 

The name also appears as Dolum wpus and Bon upas, ‘The 
initial Pi a binder The proper jórm would. be Spoon or 
*pulom. wpas; Malay Qeij| (9359 póhon or pühun üpas, 
“tree of poison’. See further under Uras. 





Pühn pas, the poison-tree, arbor toxicaria Macassarionais, Thunb. 
[See fall quot. under Uras.] 1812 MARSDEN, p. 24. 
sds! opas, I vergiftig plantensap, plantaardig vergift: pohon. 
,, vergiftboom, inzond. antiaris tozicaria en strychnos tieute, Béroe- 
pas. Qav.—. Mal. ail ipoch.) 1863 PIJNAPPRL, p. 20. 

ue] yd pohon üpas, arbre dont Ie suo est un poison (antiaris 
tosicaria và aussi stryehnos tieute. 1875 FAVRE, v 











‘The following appears to be the first mention in English of the 
* Bohon upas”: 

‘The following description of the Bohon Upas, or Poison Tree, which 
grows in the Island of Java, and renders it unwholesome by its noxious 
Yapours, has been procured for the London Magazine, from Mr. Hey- 
dinger, who was employed to translate it from the original Datch, by 
the author, Mr. Foersel, who, we aro informed, is at present abrond, in 
the capacity of surgeon on board an English vessel. 

In the year 1774, I was stationed at Batavia, as a surgeon, in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company. During my residence there 
Treceived several different accounts of the Bohon-Upas, and the violent 
‘effects of its poison.’ [Eto., etc.] 

1783 London magazine, Docs p. stas. (Y. p. us) 





From the fabulous narrativ thus introduced, the Bohon Upas 
and the simple Upas soon past into literary and oratorio allusion. 
See further under Uras, 


C'est au fond des sombres foréts de 'le de Java que la nature a caché 
Je pohun upas, l'arbre le plus dangereux du régne végétal, pour le poison 
mortel quill renferme, et plus celdbre encore par les fables dont on Va 
rendu le sujet... 1808 (2) Annales des voyages, 1:69. (Y.) 


P. G Scott, (1890. 





ud 


tasks resembling horns. This extraordinary creature resembles a pis: 
im general appearance, but it does not dig with its mout, as it feeds on 
follen fruits. "The tusks of the lower jaw are very long and sharp, but 
the upper ones instend of growing downwards in the usual way are 
completely reversed, growing upwards out of bony sockets through the 
skin on each side of the snout, curring backwards to near tho eyes, and 
fn old animals often reaching cight or ten inches in length, 

1869 WaLtACE, Malay Archi pelayo (1899), 

‘pratt. (See Also p. 213, 202, 209, 300.) 

. . tho region in tho 8. B. of the Bay of Kajeli, where alone in Bura. 
the singular Hog-deer (the Bubiruaw), which is known elsewhere only 
in Celebes, was tobe found... This singular animal uses itt curious 
pturned and hooked tecth, the natives told me, to holl to the bottom 
of ponds by, when hard pressed by hunters. 

1885 Foros, A naturdlisf's wanderings in 
the Eastern Avchipdago, p. 407 (Burn). 








Balachan, blachan, also balachoug, Wuehung, Wachong, for- 
merly also Dalachaun, balachoung, balliehang, a fish condiment of 
a very pronounced nature, the same as the Javanese trassi (irüei). 

Malay (yey balichan, bélichan, Achinese Jeltehun, 
Sundanese Palachang, also spread into various dialects of Borneo, 
and other islands, 








ge 24 daldchan caviare; small sh, prawns or shrimps, pounded 
jn‘a mortar, and preserved with spices, Balüchan Tkan caviare 
of fish. Baldchan üdang kechil, caviare of shrimps. 
1812 MARSDEN, p. 44e 
ju bélatjan, toespijs bestannde uit gezouton en dan ge- 
stampte en gedroogde vischjes of dergelijke, 't Jav. mal. trast. 
1863 PUNAPPEL, p. 38. 


Klinkert is more emph 








Yo bélatjan, is geen toespijs, maar een dicke, braine consert 
val Leine vischen of garnalen, waarvan immer iets in de toespijzen, 
{ovale Kerra, sambal, enz. gemengd wordt, om ze aangenaamer van 
Emuak to maken, De stank er van is ondragelijkc en het overmatig 
februik veroorzaakt verzwering van neus- on mond-holte. 
1869 KLINKERE,p. 36. 
3o belixan, du caviar, palit poissons on chevretes séchís au 
soll broyés dans un mortier et formant une conserve que lon míle 
carry, aux épices ete,, pour servir assaisonnementau riz... Sund. 
3. balazong. 1875 FAVRE, 2:502. 
Also 1825 TtoonDA VAN Exstvoa, p. 45; 1852 ORAWSURD, p. 20; 1887 
‘bt Hiowo Srwo, 12674 X893 KUINEERT, p. 112; 1895 MAYER, p. 42i 
1895 Crronp and SWETTENHAM, 2:189, 250. 

















Tete 
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eh Matos trast, gezouten e djs gestample kleine garmalen, 
aig mot Kerri, sambal enz. worden vermengd. 

1889 Laxorw, Woordenboek der Afjehsche teal, p.$7- 

Balachang, a superior variety of Délan or Trasi. It is of a yeliowish 
edlour and made of the choice of materials from which Délan is made. 

1862 Riad, Dit ofthe Sunda lang. p. 3i 

Maleizeh belatjan, Sampitsch balatjan, Katingansoh balatjan, kn- 

inar (asso) 1872 Trnvane, Woordenlijst der Sam- 

ditiche en Katingansehe taal, p 12 


‘The composition is first described by Dampier : 


Balachatn is a composition of a strong savour, yet a very delightsom 
dish to the natives of this country. To make it, they throw the mixture 
of shrimps and small fish into a sort of weak pickle, made with salt and 
water, and put it into a tight earthen vessel or jar. The pickle being 
thus weak, it keeps not the fish firm and hard, neither is it probably so 
designed, for the fish are never gutted. ‘Therefore, in a short time they 
‘turn all to a mash in the vessel; and when they have lain thus a good 
while, so that the fish is reduced to a pap, they then draw off the liquor 
into fresh jars, and preserve it for use. Tho masht fish that remains 
behind is called balachaun, and the liquor poured off is called nuke- 
‘mum, "The poor people eat the balachaun with their rice. "His rank 
scented, yet the tasto is not altogether unpleasant, but rather savory, 
after one is a little used to it. Tho nuke-mum isof a pale brown colour, 
inclining to grey, and pretty clear. It is also very savory, and used as 
a good sauce for fowls, not only by the natives, but also by many Euro- 
peans, who esteem it equal with soy. 

1697-1709 Dampren, Voyages, 2:28. (1820 CRAW- 
‘FoRD, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 13197.) 

‘There is one mode of preparing and using ish, of so peculiar a nature, 
at so universally in use, that it is worth a detailed description. This 
preparation, called by the Malays blachang, and by the Javanese trast, 
is à mass composed of small fish, chiefly prawns, which has been for- 
‘mented, and then dried in the sun. This fetid preparation, so nauseous 
to a stranger, is the universal sauce of the Indian islanders, more gen- 
eral than soy with the Japanese. No food is deemed palatable without 
it 1820 CRAWFORD, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 1:197. 

Some fish, others manufacture balachan ; some trust to their net, 
others to their stakes: and at this season salt is in great demand. 

1842 Brooke, Journal, in Mundy's Narrative 
of events én Borneo and Celebes (1848), 12305. 

‘Then we had a slim repast of soda water and bananas... and the 
boatmen prepared an elaborate curry for themselves, with salt fish for 
its basis and for its tastiest condiment blachang— a Malay preparation 
much relished by European lovers of durian and decomposed cheese. 
It is made by trampling a mass of putrefying prawns and shrimps into 
a paste with bare feet. ‘This is seasoned with salt. The smell is pene- 
trating and lingering. 1883 Brzo, Golden Chersonese, p. 180. 

‘See other quotations, 1784 Manspzs, Hist. of Sumatra (1811) p. $7: 
1817 Rarruss, Hist, of Java, 1:98; 1852 CRAWFURD, p. 195. 


























116 €. P. G, Seott, (1806, 
Banteng, also hanting, the wild ox of Java, Borneo, and the 
Malay peninsula, Bos banteng. 
Malay £d banteng, bant 
nese banteny, Balinese hanting, Day 
regarded as original in Javanes 








ing, Javanese banteny, Sunda- 


Janting. The word is 








1825 Roopa VAN RYSINUA, p. 52. 


Axk banting wild kocheest, 
ine of the sume stock, 


Santeng (Jav.). ‘The wild bull and domestic 


NE panting .. I. het roode of lehtbruims m " 

Famgsche bovenlanden, T. (av. menting, en Daj. bing. wi 

bos sundateus). 1863 VUA UL, pe 4i 
là rund. 


rand Tui 
"dang. 
1893 KLINKHT, p. 122, 









oonting]. -. Ii maam conor sort van 
e 677 WA 


3 banteng, Jav. e, s. v. wild rand, zie s 











These ar the Javanese aud other entries: 
 Banténg, A. woudstier, wildeos. Banténg tavan lunin, de gevangene 
1835 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, Jaraunseh. 
Nederduitseh weoordenbock, p» 9. 
++ [banteng] N. K. boeut sauvage. 
1870 Favnr, Dictionnaire juvancis-frangais, p. 492. 
Banténg, the wild cattle, the wild bull, Found among the moun- 
tains, or in lonely forests in the Sunda districts. The bulls are hand- 
some animals, sleek and black, with noble horns: the cows nre inferior 
animals, and fawn-eoloured, 1862 RiGa, Diet. of the Sunda lang., p. 40. 


Banténg H. van sampi. [See Sarcuran.) 
1876 Eck, Balineeseh-Hollandsch woordenbock, p. 195. 


Banting, eine Art sehr wildes auf Borneo lebendes Rindvich. 
1859 Hanpnianp, Dajacksch-deutsches wirterbuch, p. 42. 


wilde stier is gewond. 





‘The banteng has his share in English mention : 


A wild ox is found in the forest of Java, the samo which is found in 
‘the peninsula and Borneo, but which is wanting in Sumatra, This is 
the banteng of the Javanese and the Bos sondaicus of naturalists, The 
‘Dutch naturalists inform us that all attempts to tame it have been vain, 
‘in the case of the buffalo of the American prairic 

1856 Czawrcno, Desoriptive diet. of the Indian islands, p. 172. 

‘The most striking proof of such a junction is, that the great Mam- 
malia of Java, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the Banteng or wild ox, 
‘occur also in Siam and Burmah, and these would certainly not have 
been introduced by man. 

1869 WaxzAcr, Malay Archipelago (1890), P- 92, 

Not much less than the rhinoceros is the Uanting or Bos sundaicus, 
to be found in all the uninhabited districts between 2000 and 7000 feet 
of elevation. 3881 Eneye, Brit, 13 :602, s. Y. JAVA. 
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In the forests on the southern slopes of the Malawar and the Wayang 
[Sava], the banteng (Bos banteng) live in considerable herds. The full- 
grown animal has a magnificent head of horns... No more bellicose 
Amd dangerous inhabitant of the forest than a wounded bull need hunter 
care to encounter. 1885 Fonnes, A naturalist's wanderings 

in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 116. 

‘See also Bickmore (1860), p. 72; and Riverside nat. hist. (1884-1688), 


sur. 








Bohon upas, the poisontree of the Kast Indies, of which 
fabulous stories wer told, and which thus became a favorit matter 
of allusion in literature and rhetoric. 

‘The name also appears as Dolum wpus and bon upas, "The 
initial P is a blunder, The proper form would be *pohon or 
*pulun wpas; Malay uei, 7,5 pohon or pahun üpas, 
{ree of poison’. See further under Uras. 








Pühn üpas, the polson-tres, arbor toxiearía Macassuriensls, Thunb. 
[Seo full quot, under Uras.] 18:2 MARSDES, p.24 
(adsl oepas, I. vorgiftig plantensop, plantaardig vergfe: pohon 
ieitittboom, inzond, antiari towicaria en strychnos tieute, Béroe- 
Var. — Mal, xis) ipoeh) 1865 PLIMADPEL, p. 20. 





pas. 
uy! ay pohon üpas, arbre dont lesucest un poison (onfíaris 
topiearia et suus srychnos tieutó. 1875 FAVRE, 1:31 





‘The following appears to be the first mention in English of the 
* Bohon upas”: 

‘The following description of the Bohon Upas, or Poison Tree, which. 
grows in the Island of Java, and renders it unwholesome by its noxious 
Yapours, has been procured for the London Magazine, from Mr. Hey- 
dinger, who was employed to translate it from the original Dutch, by 
the author, Mr. Foerseh, who, we are informed, is at present abroad, in 
the capacity of surgeon on board an English vessel... 

"In the year 1774, I was stationed at Batavia, as a surgeon, in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company. During my residence there 
Treceived several different accounts of the Bohon-Upas, and the violent 
effects of its poison.’ (Ete. ete.] 

1783 London magazine, Docs p. st2-st7- (YP. 731:) 








From the fabulous narrativ thus introduced, the Bohon Upas 
and the simple Upas soon past into literary and oratorie allusion. 
See further under Uras. 

C'est au fond des sombres foréts de Ile de Java que Ia nature a caché 
le polum upas, Yarbre lo plus dangereux du régne végétal, pour le poison 
mortel qu'il renferme, et plus celebre encore par les fables dont on Ya. 
rendu le sujet... 1808 (?) Annales des voyages, 1:69. (Y) 





18 €. P. G. Scott, (1896. 


AntiürisLesch. Antiar or Antechar, its Javanese name. Linn. 21, 
Or. 4, Nat. Or. Artocarpices. This is the far-famed Upas poison-tree 
of Java—the Boom [Boon f] or Bon Upas of the Javanese. 

1840 PAXTON, Botan. dil, ed. Hereman (1868), p. ao. 


‘The name is found used, by error, for the poison itself, 


“While the juice of some ['*of the Artocarpus tribe"] is nutritivo, that 
of others is highly poisonous. Thus Antiaris foricaria is the source 
of the famous poison called Bohun-Upas, or Upas-Antiar, by the Java- 
nese, and which is sald to owe its properties to the presence of Stryeh- 
nia, 1855 Baiwour, Manual of Dotany, p. sto 





Emerson makes a characteristic use of the Bohon Upas ; and 
many other writers mention it. 


‘They [the English] stoutly carry into every nook and corner of the 
earth their turbulent sense; leaving no lie uncontradicted, no preten- 
sion unexamined. They chew hasheesh ; cut themselves with poisoned 
‘creases; swing their hammock in the boughs of the Bohon Upas ; 
taste every poison; buy every secret. 

1856 EMERSON, English traits, ch. 8 (Wks, 1876, p. 103.) 


Bruang, the Malayan bear, Ursus or Hélarctos malayanus, 
ald also the honey-bear and the sun-bear. 
"The Malay name is 25,5 brüang, brüwang, burawang; 


Achinese Derumeang, Batak Daruwang, Sundanese bruwang, Daru- 
ang, Dayak bazang, Sampit (Borneo) bahuang, Macassar Daru- 
wang, Bugis baruang. According to Swettenham the word 
probably stands for "ber-rüang, from ber-, a verbal prefix, 
and rüang, a hole; meaning “the animal which lives in a hol- 
low.” Compare cave-bear. 
Bear (urs) Bb» brOamg. 1812 Manspex (Eng-Mal), p. io 
[Not in the Malay-Eng. part.] 
Alyy: beroewüng of broewang beer. 
1825 ROORDA YAN EYSINGA, p. 45 
Bruwang QJ. A bear, Ursus malayanus of Horsfield. 
1852 CRAWFURD, p. 31. 
yy broewang, de Maleischobonr, Mak, id: Bat. een oude beer, 
die een ronden, witten kring om den snuit heeft.) 
1863 PLINAPPEL, p. 34. 
Bruang Boys a bear, Derived from ruang a bole. Ber-ruang, 
or bruang a hole-maker.) 188: SWHTTENHAN (1887), 2:19. 
Also 1875 FAYRE, 2:29¢; 1877 WALL and TUUE, 1:227; 1893 KLINKERT, 
102; 1895 MAYER, p. 49; 1895 CLIPFORD and SWETTENHAM, 2:421, 273. 
aly? Vrocorog, de zwarte honighee, 
1889 Laxaex, Woordenboch der Atjehsche taal, p. 33- 
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Barwang, Poison. The bear of Sumatra and Borneo. 
1862 Rro, Dict. of the Sunda lang. p. 42. 
Bruwang, a bear. Not known on Java, except as brought from 
Sumatra or Borneo as a rarity. Ursus Malayanus. 
1862 Ria, Diet. of the Sunda lang, p. 65. 
Bahuang, Bir.—Dengedengen bahuang, etas taub (so taub als ein 
Bir) sein, 1859 HARDELAND, Dajacksch-deutsches würlerbueh, p. so. 
Beroewang, Sampitsch bahoewang, Katingansch oenda, beer. 
x87a Trepmke, Woordenlijst der Sampitsche 
en Katingansche taal, p. 11. 
Bear... duruang bruang. 
1833 [Tnowsx), Vocab. Eng. Bugis and Malay lang. p. 20. 
Seo also RarrLES, Hist. of Java (1817), 2: App. 69. 


‘The English use of the name is recent. 


Hero is also a small bear (bruangh) found elsewhere only in Borneo. 
1883 Encye, Bril., 15 1322, art. MALAY PENINSULA. 

‘The genus Helaretos, meaning Sun Bear, strictly embraces but one 
species, Helarctos malayanus. The Malayan Bear or Bruang, is con- 
fined to the Indo-Malayan sub-region, that is, to the Malayan peninsula. 
and the neighboring islands, Borneo, Sumatra and Java. Tt is much 
smaller than the Himalayan bear, not exceeding four feet and a balf 
in length. 3888 Riverside nat. hist., 5:571. 
The Bruang has a smallish head and a short neck which is very 
strong, enabling it to tear up the great plantains. ... When tamed it 
shows so much affection and has so many droll ways as to make it an 
amusing and prized pet. 1888 Ji, 5:572. 





Bruh, a Malayan monkey, Macaeus nemestrinus. Malay yy? 
bra, bórü, also with the weak final -, Gy? bruk, béruk, 
brok; Achinese yy? Bérol, Balinese drug, Sampit and Katingan 
beruk. 

ys bro and jj) bri a largo species of monkey with a ta; an 
ape. 3612 MARSDEN, p. 39 

(ip) burokh, eene apensoort gelijk aan een bairaan, met eonon 
xooden en kleinen ftaart, 1825 ROORDA VAN BYSINGA, P. 44+ 

Bruk. Name of a species of ape. 1852 CRAWFURD, p. 3. 

gg ber, bra, v. Lip berük, 1875 FAVRE, 2:291. 

(iyi berik, brik, nom dane espiee de singe (magot, R. V) 

On trouve aussi») Dra. 
1875 FAVRE, 2:292. 

(ys beroek, naam coner soort vn apen-do zoogenaamdo lam- 
pongeche aap; inuus nemestrinus..... 1877 WALL and TUUX, 1:212. 





(simius nemestrinus) (i 








190 t P. G. Scott, [1896. 





Brok Spy? o large monkey with ashort tail often trained to gather 
coconnuts amd duriens, — rB&r SWETTENHAM (1887), 2:19. (See also. 
1895 CLIFFORD and SWETTENHASY, 2:273.) 
Gay? Baro, naam van een grootsoort Lampongsche aap. 
1889 LaNGEN, Woordenboel: der Atjelsehe tau, p. 33. 
Brrocg, Ven. van ceno tans onbekendo aapsoort. 
1876 R. VAN Ecr, Balincesel-Hollandsch twoordenboek, p. 15. 
Maleisch broek, Sampitsch beroek, Katingansch beroek, zeker soort 
an aap. 1872 TiRprKe, Woordenlijst der Sam- 
pitsche en Katingansehe taal, p. 11. 
oc also RawrLes, Hist. of Java (1817), 2: App. 89. 











‘The bruh is not so well known in English as his brethren the 
kaban, the siamang, and the orang-utan, 


In length of tail M[acacus] nemestrinus and If, rhesus hold a median 
position. The former species, remarkable for the length of the legs 
and the thinness of tho short tail, is of the two the more terrestrial. Tt 
is a native of the Malay Archipelago, and is the Bruh of the Malays. 
‘The coat is brownish washed with yellow, the hair on the crown longer, 
‘and forming a radiating tuft behind, JM. rhesus is, on the other hand, 
a native of India... The tail is proportionally longer, thicker, and 
does not have the pig-like twirl of that of the bruh. 

1884-88 Riverside nat. hist. s:st7. 





Cajuput, alo ejoput put, epu, ecjaput an Rast Indian 
‘tree, and an oil derived from it (and other trees). 
Cajuput is more commonly, but less correctly, speld eajeput. 

Cajeput, pronounced in the dictionaries *kaj'é-put " or *kaje. 
pit,” that is, cadzh'-put, -pit, is, like the Portuguese eajeput, a 
Copy of the French oqjeput, a bad form of eajuput. Cajuputor 
gjuput is an adapted form of cajuputi, which is also found : see 
Gasurort, "he is the Dutch spelling of what is in English y, 
and in eajuputi, at least, it should be pronounced as y (that is, 
like j in Aalleljat). Webster (1890) gives cdjupué with an 
alternative pronunciation rendering j a3 y. 

(1) Cijeput or Cajeput. tree. 

Kayu-putih. Tho oajeput myrtle, Melaleuca cajeputi. 
1852 CRAWFURD, p. 70. 
Prominent for their straight and shapely pillar-like stems stand out 
‘the Lakka (Myristica iners), the Rasamala (Liquidambar altingiana), and 
whitestemmed Kajeput trees (Melaleuca leucadendron), all of them 
ising with imposing columns, without a branch often for 80 and some- 
times 100 feet. 1885 Forses, A naturalist’s wanderings 

in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 74. 

"The road led over numerous small hills, from the top of which wa 
got many pretty peeps of Haruka and Ceram, through Gum-tree—the 
famous Kajuput- forest and Kussu-grass fields. 1885 Ji, p. 296. 
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(2) Cajeput oil, often reduced to eajeput. The Malay name 
a Ree agg ptt. But in Java Adyu pai ie used alse 
as the name of the oil (Rigg). 


Cajeput, an oil brought from the East Indies resembling that of carda- 
mons, 1797 Eneye. Brit. (S. D.) p. 186. 
‘The leat of tho smaller [Cayuynti trees], [affords] by distillation, the 
fragrant essontial oll which has been used for medical purposes, some- 
times internally as a powerful sudorifle, but more frequently externally 
‘as an useful embrocation, under the ignorant and corrupt denomination 
ofCujepu. — rB2o Crawrunn, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 1 515 
"The leaves of Afelaleuea. minor (Cujuputt of some), a native of the 
Moluccas, yicld the volatile oil of Cajeput. It iv a very liquid oil, of a 
igrass-green colour, having à pungent camphoraceous odour, and capa- 
ble of dissolving caoutehoue. It is used medicinally as a stimulant and 
antispasmodic, 1855 BALvOUR, Manual of botany (30 ed.) p. 4 
Doors all shut. 
On hinges oild with eqjeput. 
a. 1845 Hoop, To Mr, Malthus (N. E. D.). 
Its [Kajeli] great Itoms of export are fish....and the famous Kajuput 
oil, distilled by the natives from the leaves of tho gum trees (Melalenca. 
Kajuputi) which form a large part of the vegetation of the shores of 
the Bay. 1885 Forons, A naturalist's wanderings 
‘in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 391. 
Cajeput. The name of a fragrant essential oll produced expecially in 
Celebes and the neighbouring island of Bouro.... The drug and treo 
were first doseribed by Ramphius, who died 1693. (See Hanbury and 
Flückigor p. 247.) 1886 Yurwand Burnt, Hobson-Jobson, p. 109. 

















Cajuputi, also cayvputi, kayuputi, an Bast Indian tree, Mela- 
leuca. leucadendron, L. in New Latin, ogjuputi, Adanson 
sed eje putt as tho generio nme (r16s, Zim. i 84); 
‘Kewonsis 1:372.  Cajuputi should be pronounced ay it is speld, 
Romanly ci-ywpü'ü, not “kaj-joo-pyoo'ty.” Spanish eayaputt, 
Dutch kajoe-poeti, 

‘The Malay name is x93 f, Xkáyu pütih, It moans ‘white 
tree? or ‘white wood.’ ‘fhe bark is white, like the bark of the 
Direh, The name appears also in other languages, Javanese and 
Sundanese kayu putih, Macassar au puti, In Bali kayu putih, 
‘White Tree,” is the name of a village (1876 Bek, p. 80). 





ico Indez 





= 





.. Kay pütih a epeoies of tree which yields a medicinal oil, 
‘melaleuca-leucadendra, E. 1812 MARSDEN, p. 235. 
... Kajoo pootih, e. &, v. boom, uit wolks bladeren de aetherische 
olio, minjak kajoe poetih, wordt getrokken. 
1893 KLINKERT, p. 479. 
Also 1852 Crawronn, p. 70; 1863 PLINAPPEL, p. 1733 1875 FAVRE, 
[DN 





192 C. P. G. Scott, 1890. 


Kayu-putih, literally—white wood. The tree grows in the Moluccos; 
and on Java, the words kayu-putih, as in Europe, mean the essential oil 
derived from the tree. Itis the Cajeput of Europe. Melaleuca Cajeputi. 

1862 Inca, Dict. of the Sunda lang., p. 211. 

+ + Kyoe poeti, soort van boom, Melaleuca Cajupnti, vooral bekend 

‘om zijn oli 
1859 Marruss, Makassaarseh-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 35. 


Küyu is the general Malay term for ‘ wood? or ‘ tree”: 


Cayou. Lignum. 163: Har, p. tt. 
{§ ky wood, timber; a tree; an idiomatio term used in count- 
inig certain substances 1812 MARSDEN, p. ast. 
Kayu (J). Wood, timber; a tree; an idiomatio term in the enu- 
meration of some objects, and equivalent to “‘a roll” or "piece" in 
English. 1852 ORAWPORD, p. 70. 
‘Also 1863 PUNAPPRL, p. 173; 1875 Favre, r:23:; 1880 WALL and 
‘Tour, 2:486; 1893 Kumkerr, p. 470; 1895 MAYER, p. 120 eto. 

The word is found throughout the Archipelago; Achinese 
kayih, kayse, Batak Aayv, Lampong kayw, Javanese, Sundanese, 
Balinese #ayr, Dayak kayu, Macassar kayys, Bugis aju, Sangi- 
Manganitu kafwi, Bure kaw, Aru kai, Kei kayu, ete. In many 
of the eastern isles, as in Bugis, it is found without the initial 
consonant, ayo, aya, ai, adi, aor, ow, ete. In the Molucan form 
ai, it has emerged in English use as the unrecognized first element, 
of the word ailantws, See ArawrUs, where the decapitate Ma- 
layan forms ar given. ‘The word also appears in the Philippine 
islands, Spanish edhuy, Tagala and Bisaya kavong, and in 
gascar, Malagasi Aazw (lazo), and throughout Polynesia, Fiji 
hau, Marquesan kaau, akau, Tongan akau, Tahitian rau, Maori 
rakau, etc. (See Tregear, Maori-Polynesian compar. diet, 1891, 
P. 387-8.) 

Kajoe hout kaj. 

1880 AnniENS, Maleisch-Hollandsch-Atjehsche woordentijet, p. 45. 
2K kajée, hout. 1889 LANGEN, Woordenboek der Atjchsche taal, p. ot. 
ajoe, boom, hout... [Many kinds of trees ar mentioned]. 
189x Hzcrnictt, Lampongsch-Hollandsche woordenlijst, p 9-4 
s+ [eayu] N. ... [enjeng) K. bois, arbre. 
1870 Fxvnz, Dict. javanais-frangais, p. 163. 

Kay, wood, timber: sometimes used for a tree in general. Kha 
appears to be wood in Burmese. [A fanciful etym. follows.] 

1862 Tuo, Diet. of the Sunda lang., p. att. 

Kaju, Holz, Baum... . Kajuan, Gehülz (Wald) 

1859 HanpeLann, Dajacksch-deutsches würterbuch, p. aos. 

+ . hdgoe, b. kayoewa, vnw. kayoengkoe, bout... 

1869 Marraes, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 35. 

Boomstam, m. kali. 

1860 RIEDEL, Sangi-Manganitusch woordenhjste, p. 81. 

Hout, o. kali, 1860 Id, p. 385. 
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Malay xj,$ patih is the ordinary word for ‘white?’ It is 
found in many languages, I omit quotations. 
Tn English use cajuputi, cayuputi, kayuputi all appear. 


A remarkable example of this is afforded in the Cayuputi trees (Mela- 
Jeuca loucadendron) of the Indian islands, which are gigantic myrtles. 
"These trees are easily distinguished in the forest by the whiteness of 
their bark, which has some resemblance in structure and appearatice 
to that of the birch, his white colour gives to the treo its commercial 

‘and vulgar name of Kayu-puti, which means literally “ white wood.” 
1820 CRAWFURD, Hit. of the Indian Archipelago, 13513. 

‘The for famed Kayu Putih. 

1842 BRooKe, Journal, in Mundy, Narrative, ete. (1848), 1:283. 
‘There was a little brush and trees along the beach, and hills inland 
covered with high grass and eajuputi trees—my dread and abhorrence. 
1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 295. 
Next day we took a westward course through fields of tall Kussu 
grass dotted with Kayu-puti trees, and through swamps full of sago 
palms. 1885 Fornes, A naturalist's wanderings in 
‘the Eastern Archipelago, y. 394 (Buru). 








So cajuputi-oil, cayu-puti oil, kayr-puti oil. 
Cayu-puti oil, 
1820 CRaWFoRD, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 3413, 414. 
Rattans from Borneo, sandal-wood and bees-wax from Flores and 
‘Timor, tripang from the Gulf of Carpentaria, cajvputi-oi from Bouru, 
‘wild nutmegs and mussoi-bark from New Guinea, are all to be found in 
‘the stores of the Chinese and Bugis merchants of Macassar. 
1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890) D» 309 
ados 9 iy Archip » 


1869 Bickwons, Travels in the East Indian Archipelago, p. 249. 





Campong, also kumpong, » Malayan village, a distiot or 
quarter of a city, an inclosure; the source of the Anglo-Indian 
term Cowrovx», which see. 

Malay dif kampong, kampung, ‘an inclosure, district, 


village? (see quotations); also adjectiv, ‘collected, assembled, 
inclosed'; with verb formativs, «to assemble’; Batak tampung, 
Lampong kampung, Javanese kampong, Sundanese kampung, 
Dayak kampong, Macassar kampong, Tagal kampun, ‘an inclos- 
ure) eto. ; Malagasi kambound, ‘inclosed.” 





Campon. Coniunctio, vel conuentus, Hino vieiniw, & parva loca, 
campon eliam appellantur 16s: Hasx, p. 1 
icf kampong en incu, pase sunounded with pig 


fenced or fortified village; a quarter, district, or suburb of a city; a 
collection of buildings. .. - 1812 MARSDEN, p. 267. 


124 C. P. G. Scott, [1806 


Bless kampong, eene burt of monigte huizen, die alle door esnen 


algemeenen of leder derzelve door cenen bijzonderon heining omgeven 
wordt, Eene wijk, buurt of kwartior in ceno ftad. Een omheind ftuk 
land, cene befloten plaats, afheining; buurt, wijl... 
1825 RoORDA YAN EYSINGA, D. 320, 
Also 1852 CRAWFORD, p. 66; 1863 PLINAPPRL, p. 182; 1875 FAVRE, 1 
3455 1880 WALL and TU, 2:545; 1881 SWETTENHAM (1887), 2:45; 1893 
Küaskgnt, p. $59. 
Kumpocng, I. erf, wijk, sanplant; IL. vereeniging van gezinnen 
(scembaj). x89: HetenicH, Lampongsch-Hollandsche woordenlijst, p. 2. 
Kampung, a village; is properly Malay.... 
1862 Ruoo, Diet. of the Sunda lang., p. 194. 





Hardeland does not giv a Dayak ampong, ‘an inelosure, bat 
he give the adjectiv Kunpeng ‘closed’, ‘obstructed? (as a door, 
‘a river, and figurativly, the heart or mind), with numerous de- 
rivativs. 

Kampeng, verspertt [ete.]. 

1859 HARDELAND, Dajacksch-deutsches worterbuch, p. 222. 

. + kdmpong, Mal. eon kampong, een omheinde pleats. 

1859 Marries, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, y. 7« 





In Malagasi the word (kambownd) has only the original sense 
‘collected, ‘encloned” (1896 Marre, p 32) 

Campong, kampong is common in English books of Eastern 
travel. 


His eampong was at Sing. 
1844 Brooxe, Journal, in Mundy, Narrative, etc. (1848) 11571. 
Tobtained the use of a good-sized house in the Campong Sirani (or 
Christian village). 1869 Watrace, Malay Archipelago (1899), p. 255. 
Like all the cities and larger settlements in the Dutch possessions, 
Amboina is divided into a native kampong or quarter, a Chinese kam 
‘pong, and a quarter where foreigners reside, 
1869 BioxMons, Travels in the Eust Indian Archipelago, p. 132. 
‘There are Malay campongs (villages) scattered over the island, made 
up of a few rude bamboo huts, and two or three clusters of fruit-trees. 
1875 Tuowsos, The Straits of Malacea, Indo-China, and China, p. 18 
All islands are liable to the linguistic difficulty of their littoral being 
by a superior seafaring and commercial race, either continu- 
ously or in detached “‘campongs,” while the interior and unexplored 
mountains become the refuge of shy and uncivilized indigenes 
1878 Cust, Sketch of the mod. languages of the East Indies, p. 133. 
‘The great coco-groves are by no means solitary, for they contain the 
ampongs, or small raised villages of the Malays... In the neighbor 
hood of Malacca these kampongs are scattered through the perpetual 
twilight of the forest... 
1883 Miss Bm, The Golden Chersonese, p. 157. 
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[Kampong also on pp. 139, 140, 296, 319, ete] 
In addition to the true natives of the town [Telok-betong in Suma- 
tra], there was a lange eampong of Chinese, a few Arabs, with a consid- 
erable fluctuating population of traders from Borneo and Celebes, and 
‘other islands of the Archipelago. 
1885 FOnDES, A naturatiat's wanderings in the East- 
ern Archipelago, p. 126. (Kampong, p- 197) 


Cassowary, a large bird related to the emu and the ostrich, 
‘This name came into English use early in the seventeenth ca 
tury, and went through various spellings, caswmeary (1673), 
eassawarway (1611), cassawaraway (1630), cussiownry (1690), 
easeucry, also with a Latinized termination edasqwaris (1705), 
and sometimes eassoware (1651), and (a à poetic truncation) 
eassowar (1800 Southey); also in other languages, French c«soar, 
Spanish caswéres (1705 Stevens), cusobar, easoar (1878 Domin- 

nuez), casuel (* cassiowary, large bird of prey”! 1879 Meadows), 
Portuguese casvar (Michaelis), Italian casuario, Dutch cusuaris, 
kasuaris, German cossehares (1672 in Yule), husuaris (1682 in 
Yule), casuar, kaswar (1848); Swedish and Danish fasuar, Rus- 
sian kasward, New Latin casoaris (1631 Bontius), ccsuarius. 

"Phe word eussowary has been generally referd to a Malayan 
origin, but the statements have been more or less inexact, Bontius 
(1651) says the bird, which he calls emu, is * vulgo Casoaris,” that 
js, as he implies, the nativ name in Ceram is easoaris, Other 
statements followd; see forms and dates cited. From these ear- 
lier European mentions, the nativ name has been variously inferd 
and stated. 

Worcester (1860) give Malay suenamaris, ^eWahster" (1864) 
givs “Hindost, kassuinaris.” Littré (1877) givs Malay casmuza- 
Ti. Skeat (1879) quotes Littrófor kasewearis. Yule (1886) give 
Malay Aasavart or kaswüri. The earlier forms cited as nominal 
Englich, Spanish, German, or Duteb, ar of course all intended to 
refleot the Malayan name. 

‘The ‘correct European reflex would be eammeari, easuari, or 


kasuwari, kasuari. The Malay word is ole S kasuw ari, less 


exactly transliterated kasuüri. But it is worthy of note that 
no Malay dictionary records the word until the year 1863. No 
form kasuwiri or one like it appears in Marsden (1812) or 
in Roorda van Eysinga (x825). Nor is kasuwari in Crawfurd 
(1852). The first entry of kasuwdri in a Malay dictionary 
appears to be in Pijnappel (1863), where it is not. given in alpha- 
Meli place, but is mentiond as an earlier form of suwiri 
(soewari). In Macassar the word is recorded, as Kaswedri, in 
1889. 


Jas soowari, de casuaris (ran een vorm kasoowari) 
gu 183 PrisAPPEL, p. 143. 














196 C. P. G. Scott, [1s96, 





Klinkert, in 
of either form. 

‘The next dictionary entry, like Pijnappel’s, is indirect, in the 
name pohon kasudri, * cassowary tree’ (1864-5 Van Ekris). Sco 
under Caswannva. "Then there ar entries in 1875 Favre, 1880 
Wall and Tuuk, 1895 Mayer. 


is Supplement to Pijuappel (1869), takes no notice 


eyes kasuwitri, kasnüri, le casar Giruthio casuariu). 
cof Bj xol adi-lah bürang kasuári, il y avait des 
casoars (H. Ab. 74). [No cognate forms efted.] — 1875 Fava, 1382, 
UA Lehasoewári] of soewari, kasuaris (vogel). 





1880 WALL and ToUK, 2:78. 
lee kasoowari, de casuaris. 1893 KLINKERT, p. 522. 
Kasoewari, casuaris. 1895 Maver, p. 126, 


kasoewdri, bep. kascewartya, Casuaris. 
1889 Marruss, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenbock, p. 66, 





Beside the name kasuwári, there is an other name suwiri, 
first mentiond so far as the quotations show, by Crawfurd, 1832. 
‘This appears also in Pijnappel 1863 (soewari), in Favre 1875 

sri), and Wall 1880 (soewüri); and it is also recorded in 
acassar (1859), as sowdr 

The two forms kasuwari and suwüri ar no doubt con- 
nected. Compare kapüyü and püyt, a quail; lingking and 
Kelingking, a fruit, the lieb "The ofoe of the apparent 
prefix ka- is not clear, It does not seem to be the prelix ka- 
‘as used in connection with the suffix -an, to form certain verbal 
nouns or participles. 

Suwüri appears in most of the dictionaries from Orawfurd 
(1852) dow 


Suwari. The cassawary or emen, Struthio eassuarius, 
3852 CRAWPORD, p. 178 











Cassiowary, Suwari, 
1852 CnawruRD, Eng. and Malay diet, p. as. 

oe soewari, de casuaris (van een vorm kasoewari). 
1863 PasArPEL, p. 1i. 
ipe skim 6a kasuari. 1875 FAVRE, 2:640. 


ips soewari, x chasoewari, 1880 Wat and TUK, 22. 








|v soewari, sie kasoewari. 
$^ 1893 KLONKERE, p.qo6. (Not in 1895 Mayer.) 
sowdiri, = kasoewdri, casuazis, 

1859 Marrmrs, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 608. 





The bird is mentiond, under a name now current as emu, in the 
following passage : 
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In Banda and other Ilands, the bird called Emia or Ene, is admirablo. 
It is foure foot high, somewhat resembling an Ostrich, but hauing threo 
clawes on the feet, and the same exceeding strong: it hath two wings 
rather to helpe it running, then seruiceablo for flight: the logges great 
and long. x6x3 Ponosas, Pilgrimage, p. 430. 


‘The first English mention of the name cassowary appears to 
refer to a bird brought to England : 


St. James his Ginny Hons, the Casscarway moreover. (Note by 
Coryat. Am East Indian bind at St. James im the keeping of Mr. 
Walker, that will erry no coles, but eat them as whot you will) 
161: PEACHAM, in Paneg. verses on Coryat’s 
Crudities sig. 1 3 (4778). & D) 
A Castatoaries or Emens Bae. 
; 1673 J. RAY, Journ. Low Contr. p. 26. (8. D) 
(Gee other quotations in S. D. and N. E, D) 
"Tho Cassawarisis about the bigness of a large Virginia Turkey. His 
hend is tho samo as a Turkey's; and he has a long stiff hairy Beard 
‘upon his Breast efor, like a Turkey. 
170s Fone, in Dampier' Voyages, 4266 (1729). Y.) 
Cassawary, or Emen, a large Fovl, with Feathers resembling Camels- 
Hair 1708 and 1715 Kensey. 
Another large and extraordinary bird is the Cassowary, which inh 
its the island of Ceram only. Iis a stout and strong bird, standing 
five or six feet high, and covered with long conrse black hair-ike feath- 
cm. The head is ornamented with a large horny casque or helmet, and 
the bare skin of the neck is conspicuous with bright blue and red col- 
fours. he wings are quite absent, and are replaced by a group of horny 
Diack spines like blunt porcupine quills.. This bird is the helmeted 
castowary (Casmarius galeatus) of naturalists, and was for a long time 
the only species known, 
1869 Watzace, Malay Archipelago (1890) p sos. 
See also 1774 GorpswrTH, Hist. of the earth (1799), 5:6, p. 67, 73 
Qodrell; x856 CrawronD, Descriptive dici, p. 843 1869 Bicraons, 
Travels in the Eust Indian Archipelago, p. 1503 1889 WALLACE, Dar- 
wwiniim, p. 1s. 


The unreflecting voracity of the bird appears in the quota- 
tion in which he eats coals ‘as whot as you will? In the 
“experience,” or at least in the travels, of a warlike German, 
quoted by Yule (1644-1659) he, the cassowary, swallowd so 
Dullets, of a size not stated. According to a popular rime, the 
cassowaries of Timbuctoo, which ar ignored by the leading 
omithologists, make light of a still heavier diet: 


It I wore a cassowary, 
Far away in Timbuctoo, 
I would eat a missionary, 
Hat and boots and hymn-book, too. 
a. 1880 Auctor incert., loc, non cit, 














128 C. P. G. Scott, [1890. 


Casuarina, an East Indian and Australian tree. 

Tt is an Anglicized form of New Latin casuarina (Linnaeus, 
Amen. Acad, 1759, iv. 143, cited in Indee Kewensis, 1893, 1: 
451; Adanson, Fam. ii, 48r, 1763, cited l.c), a genus of trees 
of which many species ar named. 

This appears to be based on a Malayan name associating the 
tree with the easkowary. In Van Ekris 1864 the Malay name 
póhon kasniri ‘eassowary tree? ix given as the synonym of 
Several names of the tree in ihe Amboina region,—aiceur, leur, 
Jer, kwenle, lenia An other Malay name is gl 8rit or yy 
r5 (1893 Klinkert, p. x4). In Bareé (central Celebes) the tree is 
named ou. 


Laweur, zckere boom (pohon kasuari) (P.-leweur (H. W. Kj) 
Joueur (T, R.)—rweule (A.)—leahuat (Kx.). 
1864-65 A. Vax Eris, Woordenlija.... Ambonsehe eilanden, p. 107. 
Og (T. ogt), casuarisboom. 
1894 Knvvr, Woordentijet van de Barei-taal, p. 47. 
Casuarina, kas-u-a-rin'a, s (from the supposed likeness of tho branches 
to the plumes of tho Cassowary) A genus of plants, constituting the 
type and only genus of the order Casuarinacem. 1847 Crato. 
‘The Cassuarinas (in Timur], especially, remind the observer of the 
Australian vegetation. 
1856 Crawronp, Diet. of the Indian islands, p. 433. 
Surrounding Elie House, near Colombo, in which I resided, were @ 
number of tall easwarinas and India-rubber trees, whose branches 
almost touched the lattices of the window of the room in which I 
‘usually sat. These were the favorite resort of the tree-snakes, and in 
the early morning the numbers which clung to them were sometimes 
quito remarkable, 
1861 TENNENT, Sketches of the nat. hist. of Ceylon, p. 808. 
It was lovely in the white moonlight with the curving shadows of 
palms on the dewy grass, the grace of the drooping easuarinas, the 
‘shining water, and the long drift of surf. 
H 1885 Bep, The Golden Chersonese, p. 275. 

















Cockatoo, an East Indian parrot. The word has had many 
forms in English, coekatoe, cokutoe, Kokatu, kakatou, cockatooa, 
and corruptly ecebatoon, cocadore, crockadore, jacatoo, ete. 
Other European forms ar French cacatoós, kakatots, cacatois, 
Spanish eacatua, Portuguese cacatow, Dutch kakatoe, kaketoe, 
Kakato, German Kakadv, Swedish kakadu, cacatu, eto. 

‘The Malay word is 26S kakatüwa, kakatüa, |; kaka- 


tüwü, iK  kakatüha; Javanese kokotuwo, Achinese kaka- 


fuia, Sündanese Jakatuva ; in the Amboina region lakatua, or 
without the terminal syllables, laka, laki, laa, also with only the 
terminal syllables, reduplicated, tau-£au. 
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The name is imitativ of the parrot’s utterance, ‘This is indi- 
ated not only by the common belief (see the English quotations 
dated 1662, 1705, and 1884-8), but. by the ‘dialectal’ forms, and 
by the existence of other similar imitativ names for parrots, as 


Malay SS keks, AKAS kokek, Sunda chek, a parroquet, 


Bugis chakdlek, a cockatoo, Maori kaka, a parrot, kakapo, the 
owl-parrot. 

‘An other notion is that the bird derives its name from the Malay 
kakatiwa, ‘a vise or grip’; bnt this is obviously a transfer 
from the name of the bird, in allusion to the grip of its claws 
or its beak. Compare crane, crov, cock, goose, English names of 
implements transferd from names of birds, 

Wall and Tuuk declare that kakatüwa, which they write 
also in a form corresponding to kakatüha, is a compound of 
Kika and taha (tüah), meaning, I suppose, ‘old brother’ or 
“deeply colord brother? ! This is not convincing. 





[55 kakatoowA een vogel van de papagnaijensoort. 
1825 ROORDA YAN EYSINOA, p. 314. 


Kakatuwah, A cockatoo, 1652 Cha FORD, p. 6$ 
iS kakatoen, kalatoo. 1865 Prnsasest, p 15. 
pS kakatowa, kakatüa, le kakatoes, oiseau du genre perro- 

iA. <2 Bond... abciema. 1875 FAVE, i130. 





YAS. kakatiha en kakatdwe, of kakatwa en kaka: 
t@we (l—smst. van kükg en t@ha enz.,—naam eener soort van 
frotan, witten papagial, Kakaton ake, Tl, kaleataowe en 
Kaa twa, Detar, njptang en kükeoo. B. 
do Wats end Torr, 2:50. 
Kakah tua. kakahtua. 
1667 Li oxo Sexo, Manvel of e Malay catgut, p. a6, o. 
Also 188: SWETTENHAM (1867) 2:44; 1893 KLINKERT, p. 526; 1895 
Marin, peu. 


‘The name appears in Sundanese Kakatuoa, Achinese kakatwoa, 
Kakaktua. In the Amboina islands it is lakatua, laka, laki, laa, 
and tautau. 


Kakatwea,  cockatoo; used as applied to parrots imported from 
countries beyond Java, as the parrots of the Moluccos, 
1862 Tuao, Dict. of the Sunda lang., p. 187. 
IX hakatoewa, en groote witto papagaat 
1889 Laxazx, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 208, 
Laka, witte kakatoea (R. Kr.)—lakatua (T. H. W.K. P.)}—tau f 
tau) (P.)—laki (A.)—laa (Ht.). 
3864-65 A. Vax Exius, Woordenltjst....Ambonache eilanden. p. o4. 
von xvi. » 








180 €. P. G. Scott, (189. 


"The cockatoo enterd English, according. to the first quotation, 
with an evil reputation and a worse etymology. 





Sparrowes, Robbins, Herons, (white and beautifull) Cacatoes (Birds 
like Parrots, fierce, and indomitable: and may properly be so called 
from the Greeke Kocb» óv proceeding from an euill egeo). 

1634 Sm T. Hennerr, Travels, p. 212. (S. Da p. 254) 

Some rarities of naturall things, but nothing extraordinary save the 
skin of a jaccall, a rarely colour jacatoo or prodigious parrot... 

1654 Evevyw, Diary, July u. (Yo p. 1753) 

An infinite number of Parrots, whereof there aro several kinds 
Some are all white, ot of a Pearl colour, having on their Crowns a tutt 
of Feathers of a Carnation red, and they are ealled Kalatou, from that 
‘word which in their chattering they pronounce very distinctly. 

1662 J. Davis, tr. Mandelslo (1669, 1:26. (8. D) 

‘The Crockadore isa Bird of various Sizes, some being as big as a Hen, 
and others no bigger than a Pidgeon, They are in all Parts exactly of 
the shape of a Parrot. .... When they fly wild upand down the Woods 
they will call Crockadore, Crockadore; for which reason they go by 
that name, 1705 FoNNEL, in Dampier, Voyages, $:265-6. (Y. p. 174) 

See other quotations in Yule and S. D., 1638, 1698, 1719, 1750, 1775: 
also 2840 BROOKE (1848), 1:53. 

Small white eockatooe were abundant, and their loud screams, con- 
spicuous white colour, and pretty yellow crests, rendered them a very 
{important feature in the landscape. This [Lombock} is the most west- 
erly point on the globe whero any of the family are to be found. 

1869 WALLAck, Malay Archipelago (1890), P 119, 12 

Cockatoos [in the Ara islands). [Their habits described at length.) 

1865 WALLACE, Id. (1890), p. 381-343- 

"The true cookatoos belong to the genus Caeatua or Plietolophus, With 
two exceptions, tho fifteen species aro white... They make very 
interesting pets, crying now "'codkatoo," now "pretty cooky,” or 
screaming with a voice far from musical. 

3864-88 Riverside nat. hist, 4: 














53-35. 


Compound, an inclosure, a yard. 
‘This is an AngloIndian sophistication of the Anglo-Indian 
eampong, representing the Malay word ai,s-kampong, kam- 


ung, in early mention (1631 Haez) also written campon. 
ve Sophistioation is like that which appears in godown, some- 
times, godon, for godong, gadong, a Malayan word which is 
excluded from this paper as being of Indian origin. The other 
proposed etymologies of compound (see Yule, p. 186-8) ar not 
tenable. For the Malay form, see under Caxtroxo, which is now 
establisht in English use. 

It is a curious coincidence that the Malay word which means 
literally ‘brought together,’ ‘assembled,’ has acquired an English 
form which assimilates it fo a word which means ‘put together." 
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‘There [at Pollicull near Madapollam] the Dutch have a Factory of a 
large Compounde, where they dye much blew cloth, having above 300 
Jars set in the ground for that work; also they make many of their 
best paintings there. 

1679 Fort St. George Consns. (on Tour), April i£ Tn 
Notes and extraets, Madras, 1871. (Y. D. 782.) 

‘The houses [at Madras] aro usually surrounded by a field or compound, 
swith a few trees or shrubs, but it is with incredible pains that flowers 
or fruit are raised. 

1812 MARIA Grattast, Journal of a residence in India, p. 124. (Y.) 
Seo other quotations (1696, 1772, 1781, 1788, ete.) in Yule, p. 186, 782, 

At tho entrance to the Rajalis compound...I was startled by ud- 

denly coming on a tall pole with a fringed triangle near its summit. 
1885 Fonsss, A naluralist’s wanderings 
‘in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 472-473. 








Coracora, a Malayan galley. Also kora-kora (1869 Wallace), 
corocoro (1774 Forrest) (= G. korrekorre 1659, in Yule); also (2) 
caracora (as New Latin, 1606, 1613), (3) varacore (1784), (4) 
caracole, caracolle (1622 Cocks, 1606 Middleton), and karkollen 
(a mere Dutch spelling) (1613 Parchas); (s) earacoa (from Span- 
ish earaeod). The most corréet form is coraeora, derived, through 
the Portuguese coracora, corocora, from the Malay Py kora- 
kore or M $$ kora-kóra, kura-küra, Macassar AOrra-kirra, 
a kind of galley (see the quotations). 


-..Küra-küra, a lange rowing bontor praw uted by the people of 
th eastern lands, (Boe plate in Forrest Voyage to N. Guinea] 
Yr MARSDEN, p.a. 
Kurwkura. Nome ofa lange kind of sailing vene. 
3652 CRAWFORD, p a 
f koera. .. IL koera-koera, soort van oorlogspraauwen in de 
Molukken. (Lieverkóra-kóra. Port. carraca?) 
7865 Punarrm, p 186 
¥ y Sou mioux yy5S'kura-kiira ot kora-kdva, nom de curans 
ribus do guerre das los les Molaques. Co mot vient prob. du Port 
Sraen, waecaraque. Mak... orackora. 3875 AVR, trage 
Also 1880 Watt and Tov, a:sór; 1893 KNERRR,p.s54 
ia ris. 2 Birra, bep. lürra-orrágt, Soort van vaar- 
tigon,vroegr, voral bij de honggitogten in de Molibkos gebruik. 
859 Marsus, Makasoaareoh-Hollandech uoordenbodb p 3- 








The origin of the Malay kóra-kóra or kura-küra has been 
variously stated. 

(1) In one view it is a transferd use of the Malay fy» kara- 
kara, also j,X$ ku-küra, a tortoise, The allusion would be, 


132 €. P. G Scott, [1800, 


one would suppose, either to the pace or to the shape; but the 
‘vessel is described as a ‘“barque à marche rapide” (see quotation 
3882 under Canacoa below), and nothing is said of its likeness in 
shape to a tortoise. It would seem more likely that tho tortoise 
‘was named from the boat; but the words appear to be independ- 
cnt. The word for the tortoise is mentiond in all the dictionaries, 

(2) In an other view the Malay kóra-kóra, kura-küra, a 
vessol is from the Arabie yx 3-5 qurghr, gorgi, Eurkr, plural 


guragir, kardkir, a large merchant vessel. 


5,5 quate, pl. qurtatr, lage long ship. 
we 1884 SriioAS, Aric Bg. dit, p82 








According to Arabic scholars, this Arabie term is not nativ, 
but was borrowd at an early date, from the Greck xépxovpor (whence 
Lat. cercürus, cercjjrus), a kind of vessel invented by the Cyprians, 
"The Greek name itsclt is perhaps ultimately of Semitic origin 
(18.. Fraenkel, Fremdvorter, p. 217; 1895 Lewy, Die semitiselien 
remduürter im Griechisehen, p. 152). "The Arabic word, in the 
‘plural gardgir, is asserted, by most writers, to be the source of 
the Romance word, Spanish carraea, alinm caraced, French 
caraque, whence the English earrack, carrick of the sixteenth 
amd seventeenth centuries; but this view is without warrant. 

Tn the absence of proof to the contrary, we may assume kra- 
Xóra to be nativ Malayan, 

T giv the English and other European quotations in the order 
of the five forms above discriminated. 

(1) Coracora, kora-kora, eorocoro. 














A corocoro is a vessel generally fitted with outriggers, having a high 
arched stem and stern, like the points of a half moon... The Dutch 
have fleets of them at Amboyna, which they employ as guardacostas. 

1774 Forrest, Voyage to New Guinea, 23. (Y. p. 122.) 

"The boat was one of the kind called “Kora-kora,” quite open, very 
low, and about four tons burthen. It had outriggers of bamboo about 
five feet off each side, which supported a bamboo platform extending 
the whole length of the vessel. On the extreme outside of this sat the 
twenty rowers, while within was a convenient passage fore and aft. 
‘The middle portion of the boat was covered with a thatch-house, in 
which baggage and passengers are stowed ; the gunwale was not more 
than afoot above water, and from the great top and side weight, and 
general clumsiness, these boats are dangerous in heavy weather, and 
‘are not unfrequently lost. 

1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 266. 





‘Ladd two French statements : 


“The Malay kora-kora is a great row-boat; still in uso in the Moluc- 
cas. Many measure 100 feet long and 10 wide. Some have as many as 
90 xowers.” 18.. tr, Marre, Kata-Kala Malayou, 87. (Y) 
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Le soulpture des orokoros malais .. . annonce autant d'inteligence 
quo de got. 18.. RIBN7L, Océanie, 1:84, (Devic, p. 4) 
(2) Caracora: 


+ Nave conscenstl, quam lingua patrii earacora nuncupant. Navi- 
sii genus est oblongum; et angustum, triremis instar, velia simul et 


remis impellitur. 1606 Jannic, Thesaurus, 1:192. (Y.) 
"They exercife Sea-fights in their Caracore, or Galeots, with great 
Dexteritio. 1615 Pcnoras, Pilgrimage, p. 453. 


(a) Caracore: 


Caracores are light vessels used by the natives of Borneo....and by 
‘the Dutch as guarda costas in those latitudes. 
1794 Rigging and seamanship, ego. (N. B. D.) 
(4) Caracole, caracolle (Garkollen). 
‘The foremost of these Galleys or Caracolles recovered our Shippe, 
wherein was the King of Tarnata. 
1606 Last East-Indian voyage to Bantam and 
‘the Maluco islands, Ez. (Y. p.122) 
They haue [im Amboina] Gallies after their manner, formed like 
Dragons, which they row vory fwittly : they call them Karkollen. 
1613 Porous, Pilgrimage, p. 453. 
7 0r 8 carecoles(orboates). 1622 R. CooKs, Diary (1888), 1:279. (&.D)) 


(5) Caracoa. 
Caracoa is à Spanish form, a modification of the Malay 
kórakóra. 


 Caracóa, a fort of large Indian Boat. 

1706 STEVENS, Spanish and Eng. diet. 

Les Phillipines nomment cos batimens earacoas. C'est vno espéce de 
petito galére à rames ot à voiles. 

1711 in Lettres édifiantes et euriewses (1780-83), 4:27. (Y.) 

Caracoa (Ia)—Barque à marche rapide qui se construit principale- 

ment dans le Sud de Varchipel. 
1882 Browevrnrrt, Vocab, de espagnol des 
‘Phillippines, tr. Hugot (1884), p. 22. 


Yule enters caracoa as a nominal English word, but I hav 
found no true English examples. Caracoa occurs 17 times in 
one of the Hakluyt society's publications, an edition, publisht in 
1855, of “The last East-Indian voyage” (1606), but there is no 
telling whether earacoa occurs even once in the original (a quota- 
don with caracolles is given above, from Yule). The editor 
indeed says that in editing the text, he has brutally mutilated 
the orthography, bas starcht and irond the punctuation, and has 
destroyd the proper names, substituting other names out of his 
own head. His exact words ar: 











194 C. P. G. Scott, (1896. 


In editing the text, I have modernized the orthography and punctua- 
tion, and have restored the proper names to uniformity. 

1855 ——, The voyage of Sir Henry Middleton to Bantam and 

the Maluco islands (Hakluyt soc. 1855), Advertisement, p. viii 





And in a note to his first mention of caracoa in the text, he 
says: 

‘The word occurs near twenty times, and is variously spelt. [have 
givon it tho Spanish form. 1855 Id., p. 34, note, 


Yet there is no statement in the preface or on the title-page 
that the text was intended for kindergarten use. 


Cuscus, an Eust Indian opossum, Sometimes Frenchified 
couscous ; Dutch coescoes, F. couscous, N. L. cecus ; from Malay 


USS kuskus yay kaskus, in Amboina Eusu, in Man- 


ado kusé, in. Timor Jui, 


"üskus an animal of the opossum tribe; didelphis orientalis 
(See Valentyn, vol. iii, p. 272, and pl fig. D.) — x8r2 MamspEw, p. 274. 
Kuskus. Name of a didelphine animal, Didelphis orientalis. 


1852 OLAFUBD, p. 8 
eff oeskoos, soort van buidelier, didelphye, in de Molukren. 
1865 Puarmr, p. 178 

yXuSkeuskus, nom dun animal de Ia famille des marsoplaux. 
(didelphe), dans les Moluques. 1875 FAVRE, 1:352. 


Koc, Timor), een buideldier, coescoes. (A[mbon] koesoe ; M[anado) 
oesé.) 1876 Crxno, Het Maleisch der Molukken, p. 28, 








Cuscus was made familiar in English by Wallace and Forbes, 
but it is found earlier. 


Cuscus maculatus... This species, which is named Coescoes at the 
Moluccas, according to Valentyn, vuries much in its colouring. At 
Wagion... cho natives cal i Schamecham, 
1839 Penny Cyelo,, 1424600 
"Tho naked-tailed and strictly prehensile Couscous of the Maluccas, 
1839 I, g6ob. 
Tust as we had cleared away and packed up for the night, a strange 
beast was brought, which had been shot by the natives. Tt rosembled 
in size, ond in its white woolly covering, a small fat lamb, but had 
short legs, hand-like feet with large claws, and a long prehensile tail. It 
vas o Cusous (C. maculatus), one of the curious marsupial animals of 
the Papuan region, 1869 Wattace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p 350. 
[Also mentiond on pp. 104, 223, sor and 324. 
"The Marcopial species of Cuscue [italics in original] lao, of which we 
have obtained three species, have interested us. They are very plenti- 
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ful, and at this season [May 21] the females all seem to have a little one 
in their pouch. One of these wasa tiny creature about two inches long, 
quite hidden in its pouch, fixed by its lips formed into a simple round 
orifice to its mother’s teat. They are much eaten by the natives, by 
‘whom they are caught im nooses set in the trees, or by artifice, In 
moonlight nights creeping stealthily to the foot of a tree where they 
have observed one sleeping, taking care not to lift their heads so that 
the light flash in their eyes, they imitate at short intervals its cry, by 
placing the fingors in the nose ; the Cuseus descends, and is fallen on by 
‘the watchers below. ‘The python is their greatest enemy, and devours 
Jarge numbers of them as they cling to the branches during the day in 
a semi-torpid condition. 
1885 Fonm, A naturalist’s wanderings in the 
Eastern Archipelago, pp. 29t, 292, [Amboima.] 








Dugong, a large sirenian of the Kasten seas, Walicore du- 

jong, also known in two other species, H. tabernaculi, of the Red " 
Rind E. australis, of the Australian waters. Is ie allied to 
‘the American manatee. 

"The form dugong follows the French and New Latin dugong 
of Cuvier, dugon of Buffon, a blunder for duyong. The Malay 


word is do düyong, dayung, £5459 düyóng; Achinese 


duyun, Javanese duyung, Macassar ruyung, Bugis rujung, Am- 
boina rukun, In Bugis the name is applied to the dolphin. 


£30 düyong a very lange sea-animal of the order of mammalia, 
reli called tho sescov, and y natural the dugong (tom the 
Malayan word), which has given occasion to the stories of mermaids in. 
‘the tropical seas. 1812 Manspzx, p. 158. 
ptg? doejong em groot zealier, gewconlij de zeekoo genaamd, 
Humba pón ter-kedjut-lah me-lichat doejóng jang dmat 
befar doodokh di pantej, il vertehrikte op het zien van eene zeer 
grooto zeskoe, welke op hot ftrand zat. 
1825 ROORDA YAN EYSINGA, p. 165. 
D-uyung (0). The lamantin or dugong. — 1852 ORAWFURD, p.45. 
ipo doejoong, eene soort ran zeekoe, halicore dosjong. Bér- 
docjoeng-doejoeng, waggelen als ceno zeckoe. (Jav. dogoeng. 
Mak. rogjoeng. Boeg. roedjoeng.) 1863 PINAPPEL, p. 113. 
digo drug, nom d'un animal marin vachemarineM. Pi). Jav 
..Tduyung. Mak... ruyung et Bug... rujung dauphin. 
1875 Favns, 1:859. 
6; 1993 KUNKERT, p. 3125 1895 








Aleo 1880 Watt and Toux, 2: 
MAYER, p. 90. 
‘dloemba zeekoe, Doejoen zeevarkon. 
1879 Dias, Lijst van Atjehsche worden, p. 159. 
[These entries should be transposed, as to the Dutch words.) 
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qupiso dojoen, de zeekoe. 
1889 Laxazx, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 114. 
Halicone dajong [sic] dogjong. 
189: VonpzmuN, Bijdrage tot de kennis 
‘van het Billiton-Maleisch, p. 392. 


Tn Macassar it is r2yung, and its tears hav the property of call- 
ing the ladies? attention to one's merits: 





1 + «roeyoeng,soort van dolfjn, Boogin roedjzeng, dem. Do tranen 
‘van dezen visch opgevangen, en dearaan het vermogen toegeschreven, 
om het hart eener schoone aan zich te verbinden, 
1859 Marries, Makassoarsch-Hollawdsch woordenbock, y 453 
Run, zekere visch (M1. doojong) (T. R. Kr. 
1864-65 A. ví Exnis, Woordentijot 
i. Ambonsche eilanideny p. 336 


In the first English mention of the animal which I hay noted, 
the name is not given : 

‘They haus no Kino, but Fith of like lineaments, which they take in 
their Nets. 3613 Poncras, Pilgrimage, p. 436+ 





Pennant calls it the “Indian walrus” : 


Indian [Walrus]. Le Dugon de Buffon... Wíalrus] with two fhort 
canine teeth, or tufks, placed in the upper jaw... [ete.]... ltisfaid 
by one [traveller], that it goes upon land to feed on the green mofs, 
‘and thatit is called in the Philippines, the Dugung.* [Note: *De Buffon 
xii 377, the note.) — 177: PENNANr, Synopsis of quadrupeds, p. 338. 

Tt was probably aquatio, like the Dugong and Manatee. 

1845 C. Damwnx, Journ, Beagle, ch. $: p. 82. (S. D, p. 330.) 

Dugong. "he Halicore dugong of naturalists is an inhabitant of the 
shallow seas of the Archipelago, but it is not numerous, or at least is 
motoften caught by the fishermen. It is the duyong of the Malays, 
which naturalists mistaking aj or y for a g, have corrupted into 
dugong. During my residence in Singapore, a few were taken in the 
neighboring shallow seas, and I can testify that the flesh of this her- 
bivorous mammifer is greatly superior to that of the green turtle, 

1856 CRawrunD, Descriptive dict. of the Indian islands, p. 125. 








‘Tennent mentions the dugong as frequenting the shores of 
Ceylon, and discourses pleasantly of the mermaid myths for 
which the dugong is supposed to be responsible. He quotes 
Mogasthenes, Aelian, and Valentyn. 


Of this family, one of the most remarkable animals on the coast is 
the dugong, a phytophagous cetacean, numbers of which are attracted 
to the inlets, from the bay of Calpentyn to Adam's Bridge, by the still 
‘water, and the abundance of marine alga» in these parts of the gulf... . 

1861 TENNENT, Sketches of the nat. hist. of Cey- 
Ton, p. 68. (See the whole account, p. 68-73.) 
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‘The mermaid, of the genus Halicore, connects the inhabitants of the 
lund and water. This Duyong, described as a creature seven or eight 
foot long, with a bead like that of an elephant deprived of its proboscis, 
and the body and tail of a fish, frequents the Sumatran and Malayan 
shores, and its flesh is held in great estimation at the tables of sultans 
and rajahs. 1883 Bm», The Golden Chersonese, p. 9. 

Once the dugongs were very numerous. The early traveller, Leguat, 
tells of seeing schools of several hundred, grazing like sheep on the sea 
weeds a few fathoms deep, in the Mascarine islands. The flesh is 
regarded as a spocial delicacy, and the Malay king claims, as royal prop- 
‘erty, all that are taken in his domains. ‘The flesh of the young is com- 
pared to pork, beef, and veal; but the old dugongs are tougher and not. 
so highly prized. 1884-88 Riverside nat. hist., 5:21. 

Seo also 1869 BioKMonn, p. 243; 1883 Eneye. Brit, 1:590; 1885 
Tonnss, p. 313; 1886 YOLE, p. 254. D 





Durian, a rich Fast Indian fruit; also the tree on which it 
rows, Durio sibethinus, Also speld durion, durien, durean, 
dorian, duroyen ; Dutch doorian, French dourian, Italian. duri- 
no (o. 1440), Middle Latin durianus (c. 1440), N. L. durio(n) 
reprexenting Malay 939 durian, literally 'thorny (fruit)? 
forma with the suffix -an, from js d'rl, a thorn, spine, ‘The 


fruit has a thick vind set with short stout spines. It is in Achi- 
nese durian, dérién, Lampong deriyan, Javanese deren, Amboina. 
torian, tolian, turen, tureno, torane. 








5o durian a rich fruit much prized by the natives, but to which 
‘the European palate does not readily accommodate itself; durio zibe- 
thinus, I, Te take ts name from ita prickly cont. (Vid. 6599 dürl). 
1812 MANSDEN, D. 132 
2 det a thom, spin, priokle... (99 durf-an a fruit (so 
called from its prickly coat), durio zibethinus, L, r812 MARSDEN, p. 137. 
9 oeriejan cone groote vrucht waarvan de pitten gegeten on 
wy 
door de inboorlingen voor zeer anngenaam gehouden worden, hebbende 
enon onaangenamen geur, die voor volo Europeérs onverdragelil is. 
1825 ROORDA VAN ENSINGA, p. 157. 
(y? dil, pino, piquant, pontes. po d'r-an, om d'un 
fruit ainsi nommé parce qu'il est hérissé d'épines, le durian (durio 
zibethinus)... X — duran hantu, (lo — durian dawn, deux. 
spices de doutian, Jav... .ri, épine, ... durén, lo dourian, Bat, . 
duri, épine. x875 FAVRE, 1:864-5. 


+. Dorian (gew. uitspraak dorriyan), naam eener, voor velen, 
inz, Europeanen, walgelijke, doch door de ind. volken hooggeschatte 
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vrucht—durio aibethinus; de boom; soorten: d. düoen; d. teng- 
g&joen; d. tembága, met geel vleesch. 
1880 WALL and Tove, a:122. 
Also 1852 CRAWFORD, p. 43; 1863 PISNAPPRL, p. 112; 1881 SWETTEN- 
ant (1887), 2:29; 1893 KLINKERT, p. 299, 310; 1895 MAYER, p. 91. 
Doerian, docrian. 1879 Dias, Lijst van Atjehsche worden, p. 154- 
uo diribn, de doerianvrucht, 
1889 Laxozx, Woordenbock der Atjohsche taal, p. 110. 
Dirijun, doerian. 
189: HeLenion, Lav.pongsch-Hollandsche woordentijat, p. s9. 
» {deren} (nom d'un fruit 6pineux) le dourian mala’ 
1870 FAVRE, Diet. javanais-francais, p. 176. 
Don naam van de bekende doerian-vrucht. 
1876 R. VAN Eox, Balineeseh-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. $2. 
Turen, zekere boomvrucht (Ml. durian) (T. R. Kr. H. W.)—torian. 
(K.)—tolian (P.)— tureno (Ht. N.)—torane (A.). 
1864-65 A. VAN Exmis, Woordenlijt... 
Ambonsche cilanden, p. 128. 
Soo also RArFLES, Hist. of Java (1817), 2: app. 100. 














The durian is mentiond by Italian writers as early as the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. See Yule, ' 

‘The English mentions begin in the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, and, as usual, in translations of Spanish and Dutch writ- 


ers, 


‘There is one that is called in the Malacca tongue durion, and is so 
good that I have heard it affirmed by manie that have gone about the 
‘worlde, that it doth exceede in savour all others that ever they had 
seene or tasted.... Some do say that have seene it that it seemeth 
to be that wherewith Adam did transgresse, being carried away by the 
singular savour. 

1588 Panke, tr. Mondoza, Historie of the great and mightie king- 
‘dom of China (eto.),(Hakluyt soc, 1853) 2318. (Y. p. 256.) 

See other quotations 1598, 1662, 1665, 1727, 1855, 1878, in YULE and 
8D. 

‘The highest rank among the indigenous fruits, in the opinion of the 
natives, is given to the Durian (Durio Zibethinus) not at all excepting 
even the Mangustin, but most of strangers, from its peculiar and offen- 

ive odour, have at Brst a violent aversion to it. 

1820 CRawrUnn, Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 1:419- 

‘The Mangosteen, Lansat, Rambutan, Jack, Jambou, and Blimbing, 
are all abundant; but moat abundant and most esteemed is the Durian, 
a fruit about which very little is known in England, but which both by 
natives and Europeans in the Malay Archipelago is reckoned superior 
to all others. 1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. sé. 

‘The Durian grows on a large and lofty forest tree, somewhat resem- 
bling an elm in its general character, but with a more smooth and 
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scaly bark. The fruit is round or slightly oval, about the size of a largo 
cocoanut, of a green colour, and covered all over with short stout 
spines, the bases of which touch each other, and are consequently 
somewhat hexagonal, while the points are very strong and sharp. It 
is so completely armed, that if the stalk is broken off it is a difficult 
matter to lift one from the ground. The outer rind is so thick and 

tough, that from whatever height it may fall it is never broken, 
1869 Id, p. $7. 
If I had to fix on two only, as representing the perfection of the two 
classes, I should certainly choose the Durian and the Orange as the 
king and queen of fruits. 1869 Id, p. 58, (Also p. 41, 107, 236.) 
From Muara-Rupit I proceeded to Surulangun, along a good road fol- 
lowing the Rawas river, under a continuous shade of tall Durian trees 
from thirty-five to forty feet high—a growth of ten years. The road 
was carpeted throughout its length with their flowers, which were 
dropping off in vast numbers. In the flowering time it was a most 
pleasant shady road; but later in the season the chance of a fruit now 

and then descending on one's head would be less agreeable. 
1885 Forbes, A naturalist’s wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 240. 


Mr, Wallace draws from tho fall of the durian an uncomplacent 
moral: 


Poets and moralists, judging from our English trees and fruits, have 
thought that small fruits always grow on lofty trees, so that their fall 
should be harmless to man, while the large ones trailed on the ground. 
‘Two of the largest and heaviest fruits known, however, the Brazil-nut 
fruit (Bertholletia) and Durian, grow on lofty forest trees, from which 
‘they fall as soon as ripe, and often wound or kill the native inhabitants. 
From this we may learn two things : first, not to draw general conclu- 
sions from a very partial view of nature; and secondly, that trees and 
fruits, no less than the varied productions of the animal kingdom, do 
not appear to be organized with exclusive reference to the use and con- 
‘venience of man. 1869 WALLACE, Malay Archipelago (1899), p. 58. 








But perhaps the falling durian and Brazil-nut ar a crude effort 
of Nature, looking toward an extinction of savagery. If the 
savages would not dodge! So ineffectiv ar the “intentions” of 
Nature. ‘The weighted fruits of the tropies and the stones of the 
‘towers of Siloam continue to fall, upon the just and the unjust. 
When gravity dispenses justice, the just must dodge, or be 
corasht, 

Gecko, a sprightly lizard of interesting nature and domestic 
habits. Also speld gecoo, geo; French gecko, German gecko, 
Dutch gekko. ,. 

Malay G&S" gekok (Favre), gekok (Pijnappel), gekko 
(Marsden 1812, who says he has not found the Malayan orthog- 
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raphy). The final (3 X is faiut, and is omitted in the European 
form, as it was in abada for bada, Malay \30L; badak, and as 
itis in druk from Malay brat for brak, in ta for Awak, in 
Bata for Batak, and so on. See Avapa and Brow. 


The Malay (353° gákok is one of several different Malay 
names for the same animal, all within a small area of variation, 
and all evidently of an imitativ nature, suggestiv of the ereatnre’s 
peculiar ery. ‘The other forms ar kükn, kükuh, koko, 

aguh, gagoh, gago, gokd, koke, toke, také, takek; 

Ti Lampong i77, Katingan (Bérneo) keke. 
TOkó, také, takek, ar reflected in an occasional English 
form Toxay. From one of these forms, or from an Indian or 
other name of similar form because of imitativ nature, wer drawn 
‘two forms which appear in English use of the eighteenth century, 
chaeeo and jaeco. 


WF gaguh species of house-lizard which makes a very loud 
and peculiar noise; (also named kéku, gekko, gago, £kó, and 
tek). OU fata MaRsprm, p 286 

Lizard... (grea, noisy, house) xii gaguh. (t, or other species 
nearly lke i i also named kékuh, gekko, gago, GOKG, and 
tók&, the Malayan orthography of which words has not occurred.) 

812 MANSDES, p. di 
fff anke, eoo] hahaa de on hijendor glu gest. 

: 1825 RoonDa Vax YSNDA, D. 345 

xff gagoh, een groote huishaagdis, die om deszelfs geluid kéjko, 





















gekko, gago, gókej en tóej genoemd wordt. — 825 Jd, p.539. 


(GEM gokok, Mintmo van de tokel, om het gluid dat si maakt. 
1863 PlzvíPPEL, p. a0. 


4-3 gekok, klanknaabootsend woord, door de Europeanen 
gebruikt om het beost aan te duiden, dat in 't Mar. en Jav. tékek. 
leet, Een hagedis, die aldus roept. 1869 KLINKERT, p. 219. 
g&kok, lo gecko, petit lézard ainsi nommé par imitation de 
Onlenomme aussien Mal. 553 tke. 1875 FAVRE, r:402. 











The form góke is also well establisht. 


efr #0k6, koké, and toké [read 5 in each form] a species of 
laird that haunts old buildings, and makes a loud and peculiar noise. 
(Wid. xS gaguh) 1812 MARSDEY, p. 292. 


HF Coke}, (Gekko) huisheagdis die een bijeonder geluid geett 
$ 1825 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, p. 345- 
Goke. A name for the tokay, or noisy lizard; v. T&keh [read 
Takek). 1852 CRAWFURD, p. st. 
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f tke, Oke, batfakach) (aineesch] tock, T), groote lage: 
is, gokko, (B) 1877 Warn and Tox, r:425 
si BOK, % Ko Dead tke}, 1884 Watt and TUUR, 3:40 


‘The form keké appears in the Bornean dialect of Katinga: 


Maleisch tjitjak, Sampitsch tasakh, Katingansch kid, hagedis. 
1872 Timprke, Woordenlijst der Sampitsche 
n Katingansche taal, p. 27. 











Maleisch tjitja, Sampitsch tasakh, Katingansch djonjos k2kd, 
hagedis. 1872 Jd, p. 29. 

In the Lampong language it is g8gag. 

Gégag, gekko. 89x Hutrntctt, Proeve wan een. Lampongsch- 


Hollandeche woordenlijst, p. 16. 


An other name for this lizard, or some of its varieties is x= 
chichah or Usye chichak, or (Ss\> chichak, Achi- 
nese chichuk, Javanese chielab, Balinese chéohék, Sundanese 
chakeliak, Lampong kiehuk, probably also imitativ. There are 

imilar In Tn Marathi eAuEchnE is the ery of the 
lizard (1847 Molesworth, p. 409). In quotations below (1864, 
1883), the Indian gecko says “chuok, cAuch chuck ;” in an other 
(1802), “chia, ehio, chit.” 

‘The’ gecko became known first, as a venomous and malicious 
creature, The later accounts make it a harmless, cheerful little 
reptil, with interesting habits, as the quotations show : 


Of all animals the gekko is the most notorious for its powers of mis- 
chief; yet we are told by those who load it with that calumny, that it 
is very friendly to man; and, though supplied with the most deadly 
viralence, is yet never known to bite. 

1774 Gotoexrrm, Hist. of the earth (1799), 7:142 (in Jodrell, 1820). 








‘Tennent givs an interesting account of the gedkoes of Ceylon: 


Tho most familiar and attractive of the lizard class are the Geckoes, 
that frequent the sitting-rooms, and being furnished with pads to each. 
toe, they are enabled to ascend perpendicular walls and adhere to glass 
and ceilings. Being nocturnal in their habits, the pupil of the eye, 
instead of being circular as in the diurnal species, is linear and vertical 
like that of the cat. As soon as evening arrives, the geckoes are to be 
‘seen in every houso in keen and orafty pursuit of their prey ; emerging 
from the chinks and recesses where they conceal themselves during the 
day, to search for insects that then retire to settle for the night. In a 
boudoir where the ladies of my family spent their evenings, one of 
‘these familiar and amusing little creatures had its hiding-place behind 
‘agilt picture frame. Punctually as the candles were lighted, it made 
its appearance on the wall to be fed with its accustomed crumbs; and 
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if neglected, it reiterated it{s] sharp, quick call of chic, chio, chit, til 
attended to.... 186: TexNENT, Sketohes of nat. hist. of Ceylon, p. 281-2. 
We saw several sorts of lizards, of which the only dangerous one was 
that called by the Egyptians Gecko. 
1792 HrRON, tr. Niebubr, Travels through Arabia 
‘and other countries in the Bast, 2:332. 





[That in, the Arabi of Egry this lizard jn calla. Gecko ie 
asserted only by Heron, not by Niebuhr; and is apparently an 
error due to a misunderstanding of Forskil, Deseript. Anima- 
lium, 1775) por. Ev.) : 


Gekko, n. A species of salamander. [With quot. from Goldsmith 
1774, above] 1820 Joprat, Plilology on (ele) the English language. 
[Marked with a star, asa new entry. Ifind no 

‘earlier dictionary entry.] 

‘The Gecko occasionally utters a curious ery, which bas been compared 
to that peculiar clacking sound employed by riders to stimulate their 
hhorses, and in some speoiea the cry is very distinet, and said to 
resemble the word "Gecko," the last syllable being given smaxtly and 
sharply. On account of this cry, the Geckos are variously called 
Spitters, Postilions and Claquers. 

38... Wooo, New illustrated nat, hist. p. sos 

(Seo also Riverside nat. hist. (1885), 3:406) 

This was one of those littlo house lizards called geckos, which have 
pellets ar the end of their toos. They are not repulsive brutes like 
‘the garden lizard, and Iam always on good terms with them. They 
ave full liborty to make uso of my house, for which they seem grate- 
ful, and say chuck, chuck, chuck. 

1883 Tribes on my frontier, p. 38. (T. p. 280.) 





‘The form chacco apparently arose from some Indian reflection 
of the Malayan name, or from a confusion with the other name 
chichak (compare Sundanese chakchak). 


Chaccos, as Cuckoos, receive their Names from the Noise they make. 
‘They are much like Lizards but larger. 
1711 LOCKYER, An account of the trade in India, p.84. (Y. p. 280.) 


Faceo, found but once, and then speld jackoa, appears to be 
‘an other phase of chacco. 


They have one dangerous little Animal called a Jackoa, in shape 

almost like a Lizard. ltis very malicious . .. and wherever the Liquor 
lights on an Animal Body, it presently cankers the Flesb. 

1727 A. HAMILTON, A new account of 

the East Indies, iis. (Y. p. 280) 


Gingham, a cotton fabric woven of dyed yarn, in stripes, 
checks, and other figures. 
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The origin of this word has been much debated, and has 
remaind undetermind, It has been derived from Guingamp, a 
town in France where ginghams were alleged to be made; from 
an unidentified North Indian gingham ; from a Tamil word, 
Kindan ; and from a Javanese word ginggang, to which no ety- 
mologie sense, or à wrong one, has been assigned. It has even 
bom sought in Egypt; and in the air 

‘The word is Malayan; it is found in Malay, Achinese, Lam- 
pong, Javanese, Sundanese, Balinese, Macassar, in the precise 

mJ Its etymologic meaning is ‘striped.’ It is 








sense of ‘gi 
proba iy ori ial in Javanese. 
"Phe European forms ar English gingham, ghingham, French 


guingan (1770), guingamp, Sp. quinga, guingon, Port, guingáo 
(1662), It. gingano (c. 1567), ghingano (18 . .), guingano (1796), 
Also gingamo (from Eng.) Duteh gingam (from Eng), gingas, 
gingang, ginggang, Ger. Dan, Sw. gingang. 

Tt is in Malay gar ginggang, Achinese ginggang, Lam- 
pong ginggang, Javanese ginggang, Sundanese ginggang, Bali- 
hese gengyany, Dayak ginggang, genggang, Macassar ginggang, 
‘striped or checkerd cotton fabric known io Kuropeans in the 
east av gingham,’ Avan adjectiv, the word means, both in Malay 
Amid in Javanese, where it seems to bo original, ‘striped’? "The 
full expression in kin ginggang, ‘striped cloth? (Grashuis). 

‘The Tamil “kindun, kind of coarse cotton eloth striped oF 
checquered " (quoted in Yule) ean not be the source of the Euro- 
pean forms, nor, I think, of the Malayan forms, t must be an 
Independent word, or a perversion of the Malayan term. 


&aFeingsone, sort van stof, gingang. 1863 PIJNAPPEL, p. 195. 


Ew singsans, geruit hessen- of kielengoed, Op R[iouw] tj 616 
doch ginggang wordt ook verstaan, (Jav, id.) 
x 386) KUINKERT, p. ata, 
‘ginggang, nom d'une sorte d'étoffo, du guingamp. (Jav. ot 
Sund.... ginggang, Mak. .. . ginggang.) 1875 FAVRE, 1:424. 
Gingas, gingan, o. eene costersche stof, kain ginggang. 
1878 ROORDA VAN EYStNGA, ed. Grashuis, p. 259. 


dif etsesons, xt patulo cop 
MEE mers 


Ginggang, plang, rayée, striped. 
1882 Burns, Malay, Achinese, Fr. and Eng. vocab, p. 33. 




















Ginggang, gostreopt, b. n. (als stoffen). 1884 BADINGS, p. 264. 
ARS ginggang, o. s. v. gostreepte stof, geruit of gestreept ielen- 
jele. 1893 KIINKERT, p. 579. 





wht tele, os. v. geruit lijnwaad,= ginggang. 
1893 Keavqunt, p. 281. ^ 


Ginggang, geestreopt, geruit, gestreepte stof. 1895 MavER, p. roó. 
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The forms outside of Malay ar enterd as follows : 





gínggang, geruit goed. 
1889 Laxazx, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 232. 
Ginggang, geruit goed. 1891 Hetvnicu, Lampongseh-H. w'lijst, p. 18. 
Ginggang, A. gestreept. 1835 ROORDA VAN EYSINGA, Jav. ote. p. 107. 
++ [ginggang] N. K. s'écarter ; chanceler, (aussi, nom d'une sorte de 
toile), guingamp. 1870 Favre, Dict. javenais-frangaia, p. 486. 
“Ginggang, a sort of striped or checquered East Indian 2ijnreand.” 
1876 Jase, Jav, dict. (Tr. in Y.) 
Ginggang, Gingham, a variety of coloured cloth with pattern in 
stripes, 1862 R1GG, Diet. of the Sunda lang., p. x31. 
Génggang ben. van eene kainstof. 
1876 R. vax Eon, Balineeseh-Hollandsch woordenbock, p. 199. 
Genggang, i. q. ginggamg. [But ginggang has been accidentally 
omitted] | 1859 HanpmLAND, Dajacksch-deutsches würterbueh, y. 132 
...ginggeng,soort van gestreept, of ook wel geruit Oost-Indisch 
Wjnwaad, ginggang. Mal. en Jay. idem. 
1859 Marrurs, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 68. 


In the Spanish of the Philippine Islands it is guingon. 


Guingon (el).— spice d'étoffe de coton, ordinairement bleue. 
1882 BLUMENTRITT, p. 38. 








European mentions of gingham begin about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Italian, Portuguese and Dutch instances ar 
given by Yule. The English use begins with the seventeenth 
century. 

Captain Cock is of opinion that the ginghams both whiteand browne, 
which yow sent will prove a good commodity in the Kinge of Shashma- 
is cuntry, who is a Kinge of certaine of the most westermost ilandes 
of Japon . » . and hath conquered the islandes called the Leques. 

1615 Letter app. to Cock’s Diary, 2:272. (Y) 

‘The trade of Fort St. David's consists in longcloths of different col- 
‘outs, sallamporees, morees, dimities, ginghams, and saccotoons. 

1781 CARRACCIOLI, Life of Clive, 1:5. (Y) 

Even the gingham waistconts, which striped or plain have so long 
stood their ground, must, I hear, ultimately give way to the stronger 
Kerseymere. 1793 Hoa Bovp, Indian Observer, 77. (12 

Gingham. A kind of striped cotton cloth. 

1828 Wrxerzn, Amer. dict. of the Eng. lang. 


Such is the simple form in which the word appears, for the first, 
time, in an English dictionary ; but now ginghams of all sorts 
constitute a part of the happiness of millions of English and 
‘American homes, Let me make the ginghams of a nation, and I 
‘care not who writes its songs. 











[For the rest of this article, see volume xviii.) 














PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN. ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


acm 
MEETING IN ANDOVER, MASSACIIUSETTS, 


April oth, roth, and rrth, 1896, 





‘Tue Society assembled at Andover, in Bartlet Chapel of 
Andover Theological Seminary, on Thursday of Easter Week, 
‘April Otb, at 3 a6, and was called to order by its President, 
Prosident’ Daniel Ooit Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University, 

‘The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions : 





Alinson. Hicks Moor, O.P. — Tony 
Brooks, Mim Hopkins Orne. Toy 
Dickerman —— Jackson Robinson, G.L Ward, W. H. 
Diko Kellner. Ropes Wobb 
Gilman Tanman Scot Wileox 
Gotthoil Lyon Skinnor Winslow 
Haupt Macdonald — Taylor ‘Wright, T. P. 
Hazard Morrill hayor (Toti, 31 


Professor John Phelps Taylor, of Andover, for the Committee. 
of Arrangements, provnted a report in the form of a printad 
program. The opening of the sessions was thereby set for half 

ast nine o'clock mornings and for three o'clock afternooris. 
rofessor Taylor extended to the Society an invitation from 
Professor George Harris, for Thursday evening from eight to 
nine, to meet at his house the Faculty of the Theological Semi- 
nary and the Teachers in Phillips Academy ; and also an invita- 
ion from Professor Moore for Thursday and Friday evenings. 
‘The report. was adopted and the invitations accepted with the 
thanks of the Society. The business session was deferred to 
Friday morning; and the presentation of papers was begun. 
‘The President appointed as a Committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year Professors Moore, Haupt, and Gottheil. At 
five o'clock the session was adjourned. 

Vou. xvi. 10 
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The second session began at 9.80 Friday morning, President. 
Gilman in the chair. ‘The first hour or two were devoted to 
matters of business. The minutes of the last meeting, at New 
Haven, Comn, April 18th and 19th, 1895, were approved as 
printed Reports of outgoing officers were then in order. 

‘The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, of Iarvard 
University, laid before the Society some of the correspondence 
of the yea 

This included letters of regrot from the Bishop of Cairo, from 
Professors I. II. Hall and. Henry Preserved Smith, amd from Mr. 
Witton,—From 8. E. Peal, Rajmai P. O., Sibsagor, Assam, came 
a letter stating that he was at work upon the langnages of tho 
Naga Hills, and asking for a certain publication of our Society 
thereupon by Rev, Nathan Brown, a missionary of the American 
Baptist Union in Assam. It is pleasant to state that Mr, Van 
Name was able to send Mr. Peal more than he asked for, namely 
‘ol. iv. as well as vol. ii. of our Journal, since both contained per- 
tinent material. “Its value to us here,” says Mr, Peal, “is much 
greater than you might suppose, Dr. B. was a neal genius 

ie Venerable Subhati, a Buddhist High Priest, of Waskaduwa, 
Ceylon, whose kind offices were mentioned in our last Proceed: 
ings (see Journal, vol. xvi, page ociv), in response to Professor 
Lauman’s request for the transcript of a Singalese manuscript of 
a Pali text, replies in a most obliging and efficient way.—Mr. 
Charles Johnston, of Ballykilbeg, County Down, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, retired, sends a dainty little volume of translations 
from the Upanishads (Dablin, Whaley) ; and with it, the wel- 
dome announcement that he has translated into English’ Deussen’s 
“System des Vedinta.” ‘This translation is to ran through the 
“Calentta Review” and is then to appear in book-form.—Dr. 
Burgess of Edinburgh reports satisfactory progress upon his 
portfolios of collotype plates of ancient monuments in India to be 
issued by Griggs of London.—Professor Leumann of Strassbur 

. writes about his Jaina studies, especially about his elaborate wor! 
on Silinka and the Avagyaka literature and the biography of 
ribhadra,— Professor Buhler sends from Vienna a copy of vol. 
of the "Sources of Indian Lexicography,” published by the 
Austrian Academy, and dedicated to Weber ant to the memory 
of Whitney ; and writes of the progress of the “Grundriss der 
indischen Philologie," and expresses the hope that nearly a third 
art of the whole will be issued before the end of 1896,—A recent 

































* Tho omission of the reading aud of tho approval of the Recording Secretary's 
minotes is at variance with the usage of the Society and the advisability of tho 
Innovation is questionable. These minutes are intended to give a full and precise 
record of tho actual doings of tho sessions and to give them in their aetual order, 
‘The printed “Proceedings,” on the other hand, contain only such matter as it 
‘seems worth while to publish; but they do not constitute so full and sufücient a 
ocord as it may well prove desirable to hava, May it not become a matter of 
rtgrot ifthe control of the Recording Seoretars's record is allowed to lapse? 
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letter, bearing the signature, still clear and firm, of our oldest 
Honorary Member, Bohtlingk (he was elected in 1844), pleasantly 
attests the unexhatsted vitality of our Sanskrit Nestor. - Professor. 
Weber sends some of tho documents (among them, the address of 
the Berlin Academy and that of the Philosophical Faculty) relat- 
ing to his recent. dfty-year jubilee, which was saddened by the 
death, only a week before, of Mrs, Weber.—fProfessor Herinann 
Vicrordt of "Tübingen sends some interesting papers concerning 
the life and death of his father-in-law, Professor Roth —Pandit 
Lila Chandra Vidys Bhaskara, of Jodhpur, Marvar, Rajputan: 
sends a copy of a Sanskrit pom narrating the life and ash 
ments of the late Professor Whitney, and entitled Vitiyam-Dvait- 
Vituni-viduso jivanc-carita-kavyam. tis a beautifully written 
manuscript of 33 pages in folio. ‘The author says it is a version 
of the obituary notice of Mr. Whitney which appeared in the 
New York Nation of June 14, 1804, "A reprint of this notice 
had been sent to him, 

‘The Corresponding Seoretary reported the names of rooently 
decensed members. "The record is as follows : 


Hoxonamy Mesmens, 


Professor Rudolf von Roth, of Tübingen. 
Dr, Reinhold Rost, of London. 


ConroraTs Muxners. 


Rov. Talbot W. Chambers, of New York City; 
Hon, Charles Theodore Russell, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Henry Martyn Scudder, formerly of Niigata, Japan. 


Connzsroxpixa Mns. 

Sir James Redhouse ; 

Rey. Dr, William Waterbury Soudder, formerly Missionary at Mada- 
napalli, Madras \ 

Rev, Dr. Cornelius V. A. Van Dyok, of Beyrout, Syria, 

‘The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass, 
presented to the Society, by tbe hand of Professor Lanman, hi 
accounts and statements for the year ending April, 1890, Presi- 
dent Gilman had already appointed, before the meeting, Profes- 
sors Toy and Lanman as an Auditing Committee to examine the 
‘Treasurer’s funds and accounts. ‘The Committee reported to the 









































* He has sinoo then sent a copy for tho Society's library and ono for Mrs. 
‘Whitney. 

+ Tho names of tho following, several years decoasod, had for some reason not 
‘boon reported to the Society 

‘Roy. Copas Bennett, Missionary at Rangoon, Burma, diod Nov. 16, 1885; Rov. 
Dr. Nathan Browa, Missionary at Yokohama, Jape, died Jan. 1, 1886; Dr. 
George Rosen, Detmold, Germany, died 1891; Rev. Dr. John E. Shodd, Mission- 
ary at Oroomiah, Persia, 
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Society during the meeting that on the 6th of April, 1890, they 
had examined the accounts and vouchers of the Treasurer and his 
evidences of actual possession of the Society's property and had. 
found all to be in a satisfactory condition. Their report was 
duly accepted by the Society. The usual analytical summary of 
the General Account follows 

cens. 
Balance from old account, April 18, 1803... $1,078.90 
Assessments (178) for 1805-00. 
"Assessments (90) for other years. 
Sale of publications 
Income from funds (other than 


‘Total income of the year. 
‘Total receipts for the year... 


























‘EXPENDITURES. 
$818.04 
80.50 
20.52 
50.78 
‘Total disbursements for the year.. 988.90 
Credit balance on Ger'l Account, April 6, 1806.. 1,047.15 
Er 


The Treasurer adds several general statements: The account, 
so far as receipts are concerned, is an almost precise repetition of 
the one for 1804-06 ; and the similarity holds also in respect of 
the three several principal sources of revenue, to wit, assessments, 
sale of publications, and interest. As was the case in 1804-05, 
the Soctety’s outlays for 1895-96 were well within its inoome, 

"phe state of the funds is as follows : 


A. PRINCIPAL oF SPECIAL FUNDS. 
Apr. 18, 1895: Apr. 6, 1896 : 
$1482.78 — I Bradley Type Fund (deposited in New Haven 
Savings Bank) 
100000 IL. Cotheal Publication Fund (deposited in the 
‘Provident Institution for Savings, Boston). 1000.00 
100000 — IIL Whitney Publication Fund (invested in eight 
shares of Stato National Bank stock) . 
176.00 — IV. Life Membership Fund (deposited in the Suf- 


3180.04 





1000.00 











folk Savings Bank, Boston) ... 75.00. 

B. BALANCES BELONGING TO GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
$1408.38. Cash in Cambridge Savings Bank ... ‘$1807.67 
71.84 I. Cash in Provident Inst. for Savings, Boston.. 109.65 
8.17 IIL, Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank. i 9.88 





5180.15 ‘$5504.79 
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The Librarian, Mr, Addison Van Name, of Yale University, 
presented his report for 1895-96. It is as follows : 

"The accessions of the past year have been 67 volumes, 04 parts 
of volumes, and 136 pamphlets, All received up to the middle of 
March are imeluded in the list of * Additions? printed m the 
Society's Journal, vol. xvi, No. 2, just distributed. ‘The most 
important single contribution is a series of twelve volumes of the 
publications of the Jézole des langues orientales vivantes, Paris, 
sent in exchange fora set of our Journal. One noteworthy gift, 
received too late for entry there, deserves special mention—« The 
Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great” Ethiopie text and 
English translation, by Dr. E, A. Wallis Badge of the British 
Museum, London, 1896. ‘These two sumptuous volumes, on large 
paper, “two hundred and fifty copies only printed for private 
Giroulation,” are the gift of Lady Meux, of Theobald’s Park, 
Hertfordshire, who bore the expense of publication and to whom 
the work is dedicated. 

"The ourrent number of titles in the library is now 4881. 

For the Committee of Publication, its Chairman, Professor 
Lanman, reported as follows: Number? of volume xvi. of the 
Journal had been issued March 31,1896. It contains Articles V., 
VL, and VIL of the Journal proper, with the Arabic paging 201 
317 ; and as an Appendix, in Roman paging from exli-celxxxii, 
the Proceedings for Dec. 1894, and for April, 1895, the Additions 
to the Library, and the List of Members.*—-Concerning the size 
of the last few volumes, the following figures may be of interest : 














va. lel, Journ proper Prosingeet. — Sum. 
xi. 188-5 396 E en 
xi E 388 2s 888 
xiii 1889 370 9s en 
xiv. 1800 4 200 en 
xe. E 288 E" 481 
xvi 1896 am 2 600 


‘The sum total for the six volumes is 3444 pages; and the aver- 
age is 574 pages per volume. For the fifteen years, the average 
is about 290 pages per year. 

The Directors reported by their Seribe, Profesor Lanman, as 
follow: 

‘They had appointed the next meeting of the Society to be held 
at Baltimore, Ma, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Haster 
‘Week, April 22d, 29d, and 2ith, 1897: the Corresponding Secre- 

















^ Number 1 of vol. xvi. of tho Journal was issued (without Proceedings) in 
April, 1894. Tho Proceedings for April, 1898, were issued separately in June, 
1895; and tho Proceedings for March, 1694, were issued separately in September, 
1894. Volume xvi. complete consists therefore of No. , of these two pamphlets 
and of No. 2 
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tary, ex officio, and Professors Bloomfield and Haupt, to serve as 
a Committee of Arrangements, [Note that in 1898, Easter falle 
April 1005.] 

"The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, had already 
in his ciroular letter to the members issued just before the meet 
ing said in his own name as follows : 








Jb is quito true that the By-Laws of this Society do not in any way 
charge the Corresponding Secretary with the duty of editing its publi- 
cations. On the other hand, it cannot bo said that in recent years the 
Committee of Publication have charged themselves with that duty. 
‘Asa matter of fact, since the boginning, the work has been, for the 
‘most part, in two or three pairs of hands. Perhaps the function of the 
Committee has latterly been held to be consultative and appellate; 
although the acting-editor would certainly not refer a doubtful paper 
to the Committee in a case where the judgment of an expert more 
competent on that particular subject chanced to be available out- 
side of the Committee. ‘The Committee has now been increased to six, 
amd is so large that, as a matter of course, there is no sense whatever 
of individual responsibility among its membeis, 

We may well rejoice in the healthy growth of the Society during the 
Inst decade, and in its greatly increased activity and power of achiev- 
ment. This growth and activity, however, has greatly increased the 
burdens of the office of Corresponding Secretary. It is manifest that a. 
redistribution of the labor which, whether legally or prescriptively, 
attaches to that post, has become imperatively and immediately neces. 
sary. ‘The most natural division is into the legitimate duties of the 
office on the one hand and its adscititious editorial functions on the 
Other. Isuggest that the Directors appoint one or two persons to edit 
the Journal, and hold him or thom responsible for the proper con- 
duct of that work, Such appointees need not be regarded as officers of 
the Society, and this change would accordingly involve no alteration 
of our laws ; and the Committee might continue as before. 

Even with this change in the incidence of duties, the place of Corre- 
sponding Secretary will remain—just as it has been, and like that of 
the Editors—a laborious one, with much clerical work ; and upon the 
efficient administration of its duties will depend in no small measure 
the prosperity of the Society. Inasmuch as the transfer of the office 
with its duties and traditions from one man to another is at best a very 
wasteful proceeding, it is clear that no one ought to accept the place 
who is not willing to serve for, say, at least a decade, And finally, 
since the Society refused to consider this matter last year on the ground. 
of the Jack of time, it seems proper to ask now, before the meeting, for 
any suggestions upon this subject, and for expressions of willingness to. 
‘undertake this serious responsibility and heavy labor from any member 
of the Society who will be kind enough to make them. 


‘The Directors reported by their Chairman, President Gilman, as 
follows : 
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‘The Directors recommended that the Society rescind Supple- 
mentary By-Law Number Il. 

‘Whereupon, a voto being taken, the By-Law was rescinded by 
the Society. 

Tn the last printed form, that By-Law read as follows : The Com- 
mittee of Publication shall consist of five members: they shall be 
appointed by the Directors, and shall report to the Society at every 
regular meeting respecting the matters committed to their charge.” 
And it was amended in April, 1805, so as to read as follows : “The 
Committee of Publication shall consist of six members, of whom the 
Corresponding Secretary shall be one. Tho Committee shall be 
appointed annually by the Board of Directors, and shall report to the 
Society at every regular mecting concerning the matters committed to 
its charge. The Corresponding Secretary shall be the Chairman of the 
Committee.” 








President Gilman announced that 2 Committee of the Direc- 
tors had considered various questions relating to the Society's 
method of publication, and had made a written report to the 
Directors; and that, by authority of the Directors, Professor 
Charles M. Lauman, of Harvard University, and Professor 
George B. Moore, of Andover Theological Seminary, had been 
appointed to serve as Responsible Editors of the Journal. 


In the manuscript Records of the Directors, vol. i, pages 23 
and 24 (compare Journal, vol. i, page xlviii), we read, under date 
of May 30, 1848, as follow: 


«We have been led by some experience to believe that it would be 
well to distinguish three classes of members, namely, Corporate, Cor- 
responding, and Honorary. The reasons in favor of creating a class of 
Corresponding Members are, that the Society will often find it for ita 
advantage to seek communication with persons in Europe and in the 
East, not Americans, by attaching them to itself in this character, 
‘without going so far as to name them Honorary Members; and that 
‘those Americans resident in the East, who are elected into the Society, 
sustain to it in fact the important relation of Corresponding Mem- 
ers, and might feel a stronger obligation to act for the Society, if 
placed formally in that position, while it is quite out of their power 
either to exercise the rights or to discharge the duties of Corporate 
Members.” 

‘The changes in the times—notably the vastly increased facili- 
ties for communication with the Orient through the Universal 
Postal Union and otherwise, and the presence in the East of 
many scholars besides those devoted to the work of Christian 
Missions—have brought it about as an incidental result that the 
emtegory of Corresponding Members bas lapsed into practical 
Gesuetude, It is desirable that this fact should be formally 
recognized by the Society. 
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It was accordingly recommended by the Directors that Article 
TII. of the Constitution be changed so as to read as follows: 


Article TIL, The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
Corporate and Honorary. 

‘Whereupon, a vote being taken, the amendment was adopted 
y the Society. [Note, however, that the class of Corresponding 
fembers will continue to appear in our printed lists wntil exti 

agished by tranafore or hy death) 
By the vote of October, 1857 (Records of the Directors, vol. i, 
page 51 ; Journal, vol. vi, p. 579), it was provided 


"^ That tho Dirootors may, at their discretion, and in view of the cir- 
‘cumstances of each case, transfer to the list of Corresponding Members 
persons elected as Corporate Members, but who may have since per- 
manently left this country, and to the list of Corporate Members per- 
sons choson as Corresponding Members, but who may have since trans- 
ferred their residence to this country." 


In view of the above facts and as a corollary to the above 
changes, it was provided 


‘That members who have, by vote of the Directors, been transferred 
from the list of Corresponding Members to that of Corporate Members 
bo restored to the list of Corresponding Members, unless they desire to 
remain Corporate Members, paying the annual assessment. 


By-Law Number VII, in its last printed form read as follows: 


VII. Corporate members shall be entitled to a copy of all the publica- 
tions of the Society issued during their membership, and shall also have 
tho privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far as 
the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price, Cor- 
responding and honorary members shall be entitled to the Society's 
publications only in return for services rendered, for communications 
to the Society, or donations to its library or cabinet. 








"Upon recommendation of the Directors, the Society voted to 
amend it: first, by adding the words “and Honorary” after the 
word “Corporate” at the beginning ; and, secondly, by striking 
Ont the second sentence. [Note that the “membership” of a new 
member shall be construed to begin with the calendar year in 
which that new member was elected] 

Upon recommendation of the Directors, it was voted to add 
the following two paragraphs to By-Law Number IIL.: 


TIL b. After December 81, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

IIL o. Ateach annual business meeting in Eastor weok, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men resi 
ing in or near the town whore the Treasurer lives—to examine the 
‘Treasurer's accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the 
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Society's property, and to see that the funds called for by his balances 
are in his hands. Tho Committee shall perform this duty as soon as 
possible after the Now Year's day succeeding their appointment, and 
shall report their findings to the Soclety at the next annual business 
meeting thereafter. If these findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer 
‘shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to that effect, whioh shall 
be recorded in the Treasurer's Look, and published in the Proceedings. 








‘The President appointed Professors Toy and Lanman to serve 
as Auditing Committee for the fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1800, 
with Professor Lyon as a substitute in case of the inability of one 
of the abovenamed gentlemen so to serve. 

Reported- That the Directors haa voted that, in case of the 
adoption of the proposed By-Laws IIT. 2 and III. e, the assessment. 
for the fiscal year oxtending from April 7, 1806 to December 31, 
1896 shall be three dollars, 

Next in order of business was the report of the Committee on 
tho Nomination of Officers, consisting of Professors Moore, Haupt, 
and Gottheil. ‘The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lamman, 
after nearly twenty years of such labor in the service of the 
American Philological Association and of the American Oriental 
Society, desired once more to be relieved of his secretarial dati 
and accordingly Professor Hopkins, the successor of Professor 





















Whitney at Yale University, was nominated in his stead. No 
other changes in the administrative offees vere proposed. Tho 
nominees of the Committee were duly elected by the Society. 





‘Phe names of the Board of Officers for 1890-07 are as follow: 


President—Prosident Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimor 

Vice-Presidente—Dr, William Hayes Ward, of New York; Prof. C. 
E. Toy, of Cambridge; Prof, Isaac H. Hall, of New York, 

Corresponding Seoretary—Prot. Edward W. Hopkins, of New Haven. 

Recording Seoretary—Prot, George F. Moore, of Andover, 

Treasurer-—Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, 

Librarian Mr. Addison Van Name, of Now Ha 

Directors The officers above named: and Prof. Lanman, of Cam- 
bridge; Professors Gottheil and Jackson, of New York ; Prof. Jastrow, 
of Philadelphia ; Professors Bloomfield and Haupt, of Baltimore; Prof. 
Hyvernat, of Washington, 

With a view to avoiding much nselee duplication of labor, 
Professor Lanman had urged the Board of Directors to recom: 
‘mend that the two different offices of Treasurer and of Corre- 
sponding Secretary be borne by the same person, as is virtually. 
ihe case in the American Philological Assoclation and as was the 




















* More, namely, than tho yoars of Incumboncy in the oficos concerned. 

With’ Profesor Hanns Oortal, of Now Haven, to serve os his Deputy during 
‘the absonco of Professor Hopkins in Europe and India. 

iSo Proceedings of the American Philological Association, p. xlii, in tho 
‘Transactions for 1884. 
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case in the Oriental Society in the year 1801-92. It is highly 
important that both the Corresponding Secretary and the Treas- 
urer should have—go far as ig posible—some personal knowledge 
of the members. This is a diffionlt matter at best. he results 
of the inquiries of the one officer have to be communicated, with 
acourate dates and details, to the other, and vice versa. The plan 
of putting both offices into the hands of one man has resulted 
jn a very clear saving of time and labor both in the ease of the 
Philological Association and in that of the Oriental Society. 

It did not appear feasible to carry out the above suggestion 
at present, fi 

"The Diroctors further reported by their scribe, Professor Lan- 
man, that they had voted to recommend to the Society for election. 
to membership the following persons: 





As ConronaTE MEMBERS: 


Edward V. Arnold, Professor of Latin, University College of North 
‘Wales, (Bryn Seiriol) Bangor, Great Britain. 

George M. Bolling, Instructor in Comparative Philology and Sanskrit, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Sarah W. Brooks (Graduate of Radcliffe College), 88 Inman st., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. ] 

Rev, Prof. Joseph Bruneau, S. T. L., St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, 
Ma. 

Rey, John Campbell, Church of the Incarnation, 4 West 104th street, 
Now York, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Colton (Student of Semitic languages, and teacher 
at Miss Porter's School at Farmington), Easthampton, Mass. 

Albert J. Edmunds, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1800 Locust 
st. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev, Adolph Guttmacher, 1899 Linden ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Ralph B. C. Hicks (Harvard University), 05 Hammond st., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

‘Leonard Keene Hirshberg (Johns Hopkins University), 681 Gay st, 
Baltimore, Mà. 

Miss Eliza H. Kendrick, Ph.D. (Radcliffe College), Hunnewell ave., 
Newton, Mass. 

Rev, Joseph Lanman, First Presbyterian Church, Princeton, Caldwell 
Co., Kentucky. 

Rey. Clifton Hady Levy, 728 Lennox st., Baltimore, Ma. 

Henry F. Linscott, Instructor in Sanskrit and Philology, Brown 
University, Providence, R. 

Rev, George Palmer Pardington, 194 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hugo Radau, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. ; 

Prof. J. H. Stevenson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Earley Vernon Wilcox, 414 A Washington st., Somerville, Mass. 

(otal, 18] 
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Whereupon, ballot being had, the above-named ladies and gen- 
tlemen were duly elected Corporate Members of the Society. 

Professor Goitheil, on behalf of the Committee appointed to 
make a Catalogue of Oriontal Manuscripts existing in American 
Libraries, reported progress and added that new manuscripts were 
‘coming in. ‘The Committee was continued and requested to report. 
at the next meeting. 

Professor Morris Jastrow having laid before the Society a 
scheme for an ^ Association for the Historical Study of Religions,” 
to be organized, possibly, under the auspices of the American 
Oriental Society,—President Gilman reported that the Directors 
recommended the appointment of a Committee to consider what 
gerere may be taken to promote the study of the History of 
Religions. 

‘The recommendation was adopted; and the Chair appointed as 
this Committee the following gentlemen: Professor Gottheil, 
Chairman ; and Professors Lanman, Toy, Jastrow, Hyvernat, G. 
E. Moore, and Jackson; President W. It. Harper; Professor 
Haupt; Dr. Cyrus Adler; Dr. W. Hayes Ward ; and Mr. Talcott 
Williams. 

Incidentally, President Gilman suggested that in the conduct 
of our future meetings it would be desirable if one of the sessions 
were reserved for papers of a non-technical character and of 
general interest, in order that such friends of the Society as are 
not professional Orientalists may with pleasure and profit take 
part in its proceedings. 

Professors Toy and Haupt were appointed a Committee to 
Pigsent to Professor Green upon his coming anniversary the 
elicitations of the Society, and therewith the following minute: 

















‘The American Oriental Society desires to extend to Professor William 
Henry Green, the Nestor of teachers of Hebrew in this country, its very. 
hearty congratulations on the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his appointment as instructor in Hebrew in Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, and to wish him yet many years of fruitful work. 


‘At the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 

esis, held in New York City, Dec. 27, 1895, it was “ Voted to 
inform the American Oriental Society that we are engaged in the 
effort to establish at some point in Bible Lands a School of 
Oriental Study and Research; and to invite the codperation of 
the Oriental Society." ‘This vote was duly communicated to the 
Oriental Society ; and Professor Thayer, the President of the 
Biblical Society, presented the draft of an interesting plan.* 
‘Thereupon, on motion of Professor Lyon, the following resolution. 
was adopted : 





‘this may be found in cho Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
‘Brogesis, at the end of volume xy. 
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‘The American Oriental Society has received with great pleasure the 
‘communication of the Society of ‘Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
regarding an “effort to establish at some point in Bible Lands a School 
‘of Oriental Study and Research.” 

The Oriental Society cannot express too warmly its approval of this 
enterprise, believing that the existence of such a School would give a. 
new impulse to Biblical and Oriental scholarship. 

"With the promise of stich coóperntion as may become practicable, the 
Oriental Society wishes the Society of Biblical Literature and Exogesin 
all possible success in the development of their plan and the extablish- 
ment of the proposed School. 


‘The business thus dispatched, a brief recess was taken. At 
11.80 the reading of papers was resumed at the point where it 
stopped on Thursday afternoon, ‘The sessions of Friday after- 
noon and of Saturday morning were devoted almost exclusively 
to the presentation of papers. "The social gatherings of Thursday 
evening at the houses of Professors Harris and Moore and of 
Friday evening at the house of Professor Moore were exceedingly 
Besant avd gatinfacony. This was the fim meeting of the 

jociety at Andover. The place is in every way so convenient 
and stitable, and the expressions of pleasure and satisfaction on 
the part of the visiting members were so cordial, that it is to be 
hoped that the Society may meet again there at &ome not distant 
time, 

After the Society had passed a vote of thanks to the Authorities 
of Andover Theological Seminary for the use of Bartlet Chapel, 
to Professors Harris and Moore for their kind and most acceptable 
hospitalities, and to the Committee of Arrangements (Professor 
Taylor, Chairman) for its efficient services, a final adjournment, 
was had at 11.80 Saturday morning. 





























‘The following communications were announced in the Program 
of the meeting. Number 2, however, was not presented. Num- 
bers 4, 11, 18, 26, 27, and 84 were presented by title, Parts of 
numbers 9 and 20 were presented informally at the social gather 
ing at Professor Moore's. 

1, Professor E. V. Arnold, University College of North Wales, 
Bangor; Grammatical development in the five epochs of the Rig 
‘Veda and in the Atharva-Veda, 

2 Rev. Dr. Blodget, of Peking; Ancestral worship in the 
Shu King. 

, 8 Professor Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; The meau- 
ing of the compound atharvavigirasas, the ancient name of the 
fourth Veda, 

4. Professor Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; On the 
^ Froghymn," Rig-Veda, vii. 103. 
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5. Dr. Casanowiez, United States National Museum; Alexan- 
dor legends in Talmud and Midrash, with reference to Greck and 
‘Assyrian parallels, 

6. Mr, Edmunds, Hi: 1 Society of Pennsylvania ; On the 
compilation of the Pili Canon. 

7. Professor Gottheil, Columbia University ; Further references. 
to Zoroaster in Syriae literature. 

8 Professor Haupt, Johns Hopki 
Ezra v. 3, 9. 

9, Professor Haupt, Johns Hopkins University ; Notes on Gen- 
esis ii, 6 and iv. 1. 

10. Professor Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; Strack’s 
Abriss des Biblischen Aramüisch. 

11, Professor Hopkins, Yale University ; Pragathikini 
vocabulary. 

12. Professor Hopkins, Yale University ; The root skar. 

18. Professor Hopkins, Yale University; Conversion-tables 
for tho references to tbe Caloutta and Bombay editions of the 
Mabü-Bhárata. 

14, Professor Jackson, Columbia University ; On. Mabi-Bhi- 
vata lii, 142, 86-45, or an echo of an old Hindu-Persian legend. 

15. Professor Jackson, Columbia University ; Some Per 
names in the Book of Esther, 

16, Professor Jackson, Columbia University; The iterative 
optative in the Avesta, 

11. Dr, Johnston, Johns Hopkins University ; Epistolary liter- 
ature of the Assyro-Babylonians. 

18, Professor Lanman, Harvard University ; Professor Whit- 
ney’s translation of the Atharva-Veda. 

19. Professor Lanman, Harvard University ; Pili misoallanie 

20, Professor Lanman, Harvard University ; Sanskrit opigrama. 

21, Professor Lyon, Harvard University; The distinotive 
feature of Babylonian poetry, 

22. Professor Lyon, Harvard University ; The argument from 
silence in discussions of Hebrew poetry and literature, 

23. Professor Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary ; A 
table exhibiting in a new form the interchange of sibilants and 
dentals in Semitic. 

24, Professor Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary ; The 
place of al-Ghazilf in the development of the theology of Islam. 

25. Professor G. F. Moore, Andover ‘Theological Seminary ; 
‘The text and interpretation of Daniel viii. 9-14. 





University; On wisharnd, 
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26, Professor Oertel, Yale University; The Qütyüyana Brüh- 
maga and its relation to the Jaiminlya Brahmana. 

27, Rev. Dr. Peters, St. Michael’s Church, N. Y. ; The original 
site of civilization im Babylonia and the date of the same. 

28. Dr. Scott, Radnor, Pa. ; The Malayan words in English. 

29, Dr, Scott, Radnor, Pa. ; “Universal” qualities in the Ma- 
Jayan language. 

30. Mr, Skinner, Harvard University ; The plural termination 
d» and in Assyrian verbs. 

31. Dr. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary; Announce- 
ment of an edition of Ibn Abd el-Hakam’s 4 Futal Migr.” 

32. Dr. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary ; The meaning 
[4 the term “Mpharrshé” as applied to books of the Syriac 

ible, 

33. Dr. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary ; The origin 
of the Old Testament Apocryphon called “I, Esdras.” 

34. Professor Wright, New Church School, Cambridge; Note 
on a Greek inscription at Kolonich, Palestine. 








1. The Beginning of the Judaio Account of Creation; ly 
Profesor Padi Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


‘We read at the beginning of the second account of creation in the 
Book of Genesis (2, 4): When Jnvm made heaven and earth, and 
formed man out of the dust of the ground, breathing into his nostrils the 
breath of life, so that man became a living being—at that time there 
‘were yet even no wild plants of the desert, much less plants cultivated. 
for food," because JHVH had not caused it to raint upon the earth, and 
there was no man to cultivate tho ground, but “IN used to go up from 
‘the earth, watering the whole surface of the ground. 

‘The Hebrew word "JN, which I have here left untranslated, is ren- 


dered by most scholars, mist, vapor. We find the translation, “a mist 








+ GE Hie Die Quan der Geneve erin, 1858), p, 116. Seo also Oheyaes 
nolo os Iiah 4,2 inthe Steed Boks of eld Textoment(Bglish translation). 

+ This would have produced at lest ho wid pint. 

1 Qf Vogel in his edition (Hale, 1778) of Hagonis Grot Annotation n Y. 
(AN saporesigifent qui de tera adscenderant); Dohln (1895); Babs (1862); 
Sthrader (1369); Tuch (191); Keil (1816); Deltzch (199); Fripp (1602); Ad- 
Wis (892); Dilimana (199); Sporell(1896). It “IX meat mit or vapor, it 
vould bo batter to take 779M sa KI a fn Jor 10, 18 (81, 16; quoted in 
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‘used to goup,” without a query, even in thenew German Version, edited 
by Professor Kautzsch, of Halle, In the second edition of Kautzsch and. 
Socin's oritical translation of the Book of Genesis, however, which ap- 
ppeared one year aftor tho publication of the Book of Genesis in Kantzsch’s 
AT, the word." is left untranslated, and in a footnote the editors 
state that the traditional rendering mist or vapor is very doubtful. 
‘They call attention to Friedrich Delitzsch’s remarks in his great Assyr. 
‘Worterduch (Leipzig, 1880), p. 125, where "TN in our passage, ax well 
as in Job 36, 27, iscombined with the Assyrian edd ‘flood."{ ‘The refer- 
'enco to tho Assyr. ed is also given in the last edition of Dillmann's 
Commentary on Genesis, p. 83, and in Gesenius-Buhl's Hebrew Dio- 
tionary.§ The notes on IN in Friedrich Dolitzsch's Hebrew Diction- 
ary (Aasyr. Worterd., p. 190) aro, unfortunately, sti in store for us. 

‘The rendering /lood was suggested a hundred years ago by the Scot- 
ish. Roman Catholio Biblical critio Dr. Alexander Geddes, who pub- 
lished a new version of the Biblo faithfully translated from Corrected 
‘Texts of the Originals, with Various Readings, Explanatory Notes, and 
Critical Remarks.” The work appeared in 1702, and was followed in 
1800 by "Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures.” Geddes says, 
like Friedrich Delitzsch, that "Ig moans flood, and that even in Job 
46,97 it does not mean mist or cloud ; perhaps we should read in the 
passage of Job, with Houbigant, Y"INJ. His remarks aroalso given, 
in German, in J. S. Vaters. Commentar sum Pentateuch, vol. i, p. 18 
(Halle, 1802), 














15, 7) PONT AMP DINI MIYN = He caer the vapors to ascend 
from. the nds of De card £e. probably from the universal. so ensreling tho 
Aige of tho oatth. Gf Am. Or, Soo Proc, March, 1894, p. civ. 

* This Sa tho translation given by Tabl Sendya (892-042) in Lis Arnbo 
Version of tho Peratevh. Dat Sandya inser the nepiivo: gj Lt Vy 


eos hem nth lis Ouen. Of Lagarde, Malericlien sum Ponta- 
ch, hp.  (Lalpzig, 1807). Grotius (who, howeror, translates spring) thinks 
that Saadya rond to negative n tho Hobrow MS. ho used. Dut Houbigmt (1771) 
‘no doubt right ia remarking that the negative was merely supplied by Stadya 
suo Mart, Attar all, the {osertion of the negative is more souaible than the 
traditional rondoring. 

+ Wellhausen has queried the rendering Nebel in all his oditions of bis Proe- 
‘gomena} ef. fourth edition, p. 804; frs edition (1878) p. 842, 

4 Dlitach' fathor, in his commentary on Job (1876) compared "YN with tho 
Aser, (dt “asphalt.” which inthe Ausyr. Werleduch is. derived from the same 
tom uà edd, 

{§ eo also Gunkl, Scpfung und Chaos (Géttingen, 1695) p. 16. 

[Goddes was the priest of a Roman Catholic congregation near Aberdeen, 
and ho received the honorary Lt. D. degree from Aberdeen. Ho ia said to have 
resembled Herder. Gf; Cheyne, Founders of Old Test. Oritctam (London, 1893), 
pp. 4-12; Holainges, Einleitung n den Hezateweh (Freiburg, 1898), p. 43. 
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1t we adopt Geddes’ suggestion, the translation of v. 6 would bo: a 
flood used to come up from the earth, watering the whole surface of 
the ground. Kautzich and Socin refer to Gen. 1, 11 in the pricstly 
account of the Deluge, where we read that in the 00th year of Noal's 
life all the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and the wine 
dows of heaven opened. Assyr. edi, however, is never used of under- 
ground water. Th all the passages I know of, it xefera to the water of 
seas and rivers. believe that wo should read PINIT~OY 712) NY 


instead of VYNIT-]D [12 TN. This would mean : The water used 
to come over tho land, and flood the ground. 

"We must remember in this connection that the Biblical accownts of 
Creation, both the priestly and the prophetie,* go back to Babylonia, 
just as the story of Paradiso points to Rabylonia.t Babylonia is not 
like Palestine, as we read in Deut. 11, 11, a land of hills and valleys 
that drinks water from§ the rain of heaven, o land which Jmvm 
cares for, whereon His eyes are from the beginning of the year to the 
‘end of the year ; Babylonia was, like Egypt, a land where it was neces- 
sary to water the seed that was sown, with the foot] like a garden of. 
vegetables, Without artificial irrigation Babylonia is a desert; the 
higher regions dry up, and the lower districts become swamps.‘ Many 
apart of Babylonia that was a land of gardens a thousand years ago, 
during the reign of tho Abbasside Caliphs, is now covered with water. 
The overflowing of the Euphrates and Tigris is not, like the annual 
inundation of the Nile, a bleasing, but it inflicts incalculable damage, 
In Babylonia not only the fertility of the soil, but the soil itself is, just 
as in Holland, the product of human labor Without drainage and 
irrigation, cultivation of the ground is impossible. he Babylonians 
forced the Tigris to flow along the eastern boundary of the alluvial 
plain, and the Euphrates was made to take its course to the sea through, 
Lake Nijaf, instead of losing itself in the swamps of Southern Baby- 
Tonia. 

From this point ot view, the words, And man was not there to cultivate. 
‘the ground, but the water of the sea and the rivers used to come over the 




















* For the pest fourteon yoars I havo always stated in my classes that tho 
ido acoounts of Creston, the Deluge, ee, wore of course pre-xllo, but that 
"ey had attorwards been retouched in some passages. 

$F Gonkel, Scpfeng vad Chaos, p. 10. 

4800 my paper in Ueber Lond und Meer, vol 15, no. 18, p. 4. 

BLiterlly according to. 

[1 «either by witar-vhoele turood by men pressing upon them with the foot 
in tho sumo way tbat wator is stil often draw from wells in Palestine; or ^tbe 
reference may bo to tho modo of dstibucing water from tho canals ovor a fld, 
by making or breakiog down with tho foot tho small ridges which regulate its 
iow, or by using the foot forthe purpose of opening and closing sluice.” f 
Driver's Commentary on Deutaronomy, p. 129 (Bainburgh, 1898). 

Seo Sprenger, Babylonin (Heldelberg, 1886), pp. 18, 27, 22, 28,78, 
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land flooding the whole surface of the ground, appear in a new light. 
"The Biblical idea of Chaos, the whole earth submerged, with no sepa- 
ration between land and water," specifically Babyloniam, Welliausen 
supplies at the beginning of the second account of oreation : Es war 
alles trockene Waste, it was all an arid waste. Ho should havo suleti- 
tuted Wasserwiste, a watery waste.t 

"The reading PANT IY 12" "INY instead of PINT [D 712)" ANY 
de found in a manuscript of the Targuun on the Pentateuch (Cod. Mus. 
Brit, Or, 2995) of which Merx has published some extracta in his Chrar- 
fomathia Targumien (Berlin, 1889, p. 01: OY p'OD mr NIN 
ADIN 'BN 52 DY (rar. (DYN) PLD NTN. Most editions 
of tho Targum have [2, including the Editio Ulyssiponensis, quoted 
by Merx in tho footnotes, f o. the Lisbon edition of 1401.4 ThoSamar- 
{tan ‘Targum also read: BN 95 [Y DVM TYAN YD pD' J 
NDVO"IN (Heldenhoim, Der samar, Pentateuch, Leipzig, 1884). 

"The substitution of ft) for Y was, of course, necessary It "I. was 
Interpreted to mean mist or spring. ‘The meaning of the word must 
Ihave beon lost at a very early period. Tho Ancient Versions wary very 
much, The LXX, Aquila, and the Vulgate, an well as tho Peshita, 
translate spring (wny#, tnySAvyude, fons, Vase) The Targum, on the 
other hand, renders cloud, 33). both the Targum Onkolos and the 
‘Targum Jerushalmi, In the same way tho LXX translates "JN in Job 
30, 27 von. The rendering veplAy ix also found in islation of 
our passage, Gen. 2, 6, in the Graecus Venetus : veptiy d' dvafaivor mpde 
‘rie yh nad dlc fiprav rà pooner ric yi. And J. D. Michaelis, 1778, 
translated : Be atiagon aber Wolken von der Erde auf und trankten die 
ganze Uberfaohe dee Landes. 

“IN isnot found in any other passage of the O. 7. exoept in Job 
27, at the beginning of the second half of tho last discourse of Blih 



































1, 6 of the frt fregoont of the conalorm Creation Tublots reads: gipara 
U qígpura, pip td Kea "no ground had yot boon diced (& e. surrounded and 
prolected with dikes or ontbanlmonts to prevent Inondntion) no folds wero to 
be seen.” Of Delitzch, Das babyl. Waliehópfungeepes (Laipalg, 1888), p. 120. 
Giporu is « synonym of du in. 186 of tho Delage Tablet: Mma dri mitzurat 
wally, fon land bad become Hike tho diked feld e orerything was covered 
with water. 

+ Of Barossus'oxéor nl dap (Gunkel, op eit, p. 1). Several Jewiah scole 
ars propo to reed in tho frs vers of the Bible: Inthe beginning God created 
the water ond the earth, OYE) iostond of DDL? (Grit, Znendatone, ed loo) 

{Of Merz, Bemeriungen ther die Voetiaoton der Targume inthe Transactions 
of the Borlin Congress of Orientals, voli, p. 143 (Berlin, 1882). 


Bina coujcturl YY. Lagiie Mr» ot, p.16, Ab Se WS 
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‘The Authorized Version renders: 


‘He makoth small the drops of water ; 
‘They pour down rain according to the vapor thereof, 
‘Which the clouds do drop, 

And distil upon man abundantly. 


‘The rendering abundantly would require the emendation 1. 359 
adopted by Siegtried in his edition of the Hebrew text, Delitsch trans 
Tuten: ie sicher ale Regen bei seinem Nebelinst (they Ooze «s rain ai 
His misty vapor); Hitz: eio sethen zu Regen seinen Dunat Chey Alter 
His vapor into rain); Siegfried-Stade: Zen den Regen in Nebel auf 
(they dissolve the rain into vapor); Hoffmann : er zieht Wassertropfen 
her, die von seinem Nebel au Regen geseiht wenden, welche der Wolken- 
noel Rerobrinnen idest, sodass sie auf viel Menschen trefen (He 
attracts drops of water which are flere into rain by His mist, which 
the welkin causes to flow down, eo that they drip on many men) 
‘Recording to Hoffmann the mist or vapor isthe strainer through which 
‘edropsof waterarefltered, and become ain. Ho reads Spy intend 
of Mph- Dian tenants: in cnsequence of Hie mit af anon 
‘Nebel én, in Folge deslben) 

‘The sur occasions some difficulty. I am inclined to think, with 
Gaddes and Friedrich Delitzsch, that 11 im the line of Job means 
Jlooding, watering, trigatüon, just a in our passage of Genesis, but the 
‘Anal Y i probably not the sui, but a trace of the old vocalic case- 
ending, ar we have tt in the Aseyr. edd and in Hebrew forma like 
PR inm. BD JD v 114, 8 Konig, Lehrgebaude, ii, 1, p. 482, 6).* 

‘The combination of Hebrew "IN with Assyrian edd ia all the more 
probable as the ideogram of adf shows that it means water of iri- 
ation, the deogram for edd is explained in the vocabulary iR. 
30,15 by Jagà Sa eji Qs) ‘irrigation of the feld" and edd Se alo 
aed in connection with the Shaf'e fuiQd, the Asryr. equivalent of 
npen. in the Cylinder Inscription of Sargon IL, commented on by 











^ The fal 6 in the Babylonian loanword B51, tote " (Aesyr. bit = Bühio- 
gio Binit; cf. Proc. Am, Or, Soo, Oct. 1867, p. oliv, below), in the Book of Fara, 
seems to be diforont. 
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Professor Lyon, 1, 87: f gibi edt me muzki* iuigt (cf. Lyon's Sargon, 
P. 67; Schrader's KB. ii. 45, 87) “to irrigate the land with abundant 
water like the flood of the sea.” Tho word “Nt calamity may be a 
differentiation of "IN flood. Flood or high water is a common meta- 
phor in Hebrew for apliction, calamity, distress In Assyrian we 
have for "PN distress the Pacl form wld, plur, uddáti The com- 


parison of PX eclamsty with Arabic os oT fo bend, t trouble, 
ie jos ax donbtfl an the combination 2L TN. siat () with drab 


oul. 








2, "The seat of the earliest civilization in Babylonia, and the 
dato of its beginnings; by Dr. John P. Peters, New York, N. Y. 


One of the conspicuous and unpleasant features of travel in Baby- 
lonia are the mortuary caravans which one meets conveying the dead 
from Persia to the stored city of Nejef. ll travelers in this region 
refer to their experienco in encountering these caravans, and especially 
to the unpleasantness of spending the night at the khan with one of 
them, The Persians believe that the man who is buried in the sacred 
soll of Nejet will find a quick and moro certain entrance into paradis 
Not unfrequoutly, persons approaching death, if they are able, como 
down to Nejef to die, I recall an instance of my own experience, I 
was awakened very early in the morning in the khan at Nejot by the 
request that I would get up, as my next-loor neighbor had died during 
tho night and they wished to carry out the corpse. He had como down. 
for the purpose of dying there, In other cases, a man having died at 
home, his pious friends bring the body to Ne i; a jour 
ney, it may be, of a month or more, When one considers the way in 
which the coffins are made and tho heat of the climate, it may be 
imagined that it is exceedingly unpleasant to spend a night in a khan. 
lose to a family bent on such a pious errand, Families coming down 
to Nejot for such a purpose frequently bring with them handsome rugs, 
‘one of which will be used as a pall for the dead at the funeral, whil 
afterwards all will be sold to pay the expenses of the journey, I have 
‘one such rug—and I prize it highly—which served, before I bought it, 
asa pall at the funeral of a man in Nejef. Tt isa dated Persian rug, 
about eighty-five years old. 

Ordinarily several families bent upon such an errand unite together 
to form a caravan. One of the common routes of travel is through 
Baghdad, across Kerbela, which is itself a sacred burial city, although of 


























* For nci, see my remark in Die aladiache Sprache (Betlin, 1869), p. xti 

4 Qf. e. g. Prov. 1, 21: FAN? FDI D2"T'N your calamity comes like a. 
whirled, 

7&5, 1.8; V 18, 17; 124, 4.6, ete; of Dr, Stover 
Songs of Dogrees (Johns Hopkins thesis) in Hebrates, zi, 77 

§ Seo Dolitesch's Handwbrterbuch, p. 225, 
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a sanctity in that regard much inferior to Nejef, and so down to Nejef. 
‘Another route is from the south. I donot know at what point pilgrims 
by this route enter Babylonia. I have met them first on the Ateshan 
canal above Samawa, ‘They ascend this canal, cross a portion of the 
Bahr-i-Nejef, and go up the continuation of the Hindieh Canal above 
the sea to a point opposite Nejef, called Seheir, about three hours by 
donkey caravan from Nejet. Pilgrims carrying their dead to Nejef 
frequently place a coin in the mouth of the deceased for puyment of 
expenses. Robbers infeat tho road and plunder smaller earevans, even 
stealing the coin from the mouth of the corpse, Between Summwa and 
Nejef some of these robbers fell upon us, as we wore malin the jour- 
ney after dark, mistaking us for pious pilzrims carrying their dead to 
the sacred city, We were better armed than the brigands, and the eon- 
sequence of their attempt to plander us was that we captured them, 

But not only do relatives bring the bodies of their dead to he buried 
in holy ground ; there are also contraotors who make it their business 
o go about from place to place and collect bodies of persons whose rela- 
dives wish to have them interred in Nejef but are unable or unwilling 
fo incur the expense of the journey to that city. Bodies are dug out of 
he ground and consigned to the care of these contractors, who engage 
to transport them to Nejef and secure them proper burial there. The 
coffins used for this purpose at the present time are ordinary plain boxes 
of rough board. The Arabs of Babylonia use, instead of coffins made 
Of boards, reeds, in which they encase the body, binding the two ends of 
{he roll togethor with palm cords. Formerly it was the practice to bury 
the dead in the city of Nejef itselt ; and travelers tell us that caravans 
‘camped outside of the walls of the city, haggling with the Imims of 
QA? shrine with regard to the price, while the air was polluted by 
the terrible stench arising from the decomposing bodies. Under Turk- 
ish rule a stop has finally been put to this practice, and interments 
within the walls of Nejef are now either no longer made, or only made 
‘on special occasions by the payment of a great price, The whole plain 
about the city is, however, one vast cemetery. 

"The reason why Shiite Moslems have chosen Nejef as a place of inter- 
‘ment is because it is the burial place of their prophet, Ali, But Nej 
‘and Kerbela are not the only sacred burial sites. Half way between 
Diwanich and Hillah, on the west shore of the Euphrates, lies a little 
wi, known as Imim Jasim, surrounded by a few miserable mud 
hovels. The neighborhood of this weli is reputed sacred, and many 
acres of ground are covered with the graves of the Shiites. There are 
‘also other similar burial places in lower Babylonia. The interesting 
fact to notice is, that while the particular locality in which interments 
ake place may be new, the general practice of burial in this region is 
Of the greatest antiquity. From time immemorial it has been the ous- 
tom to bring the dead from great distances to be buried in the sacred 
soil of Babylonia, Such is tho practice to-day ; and excavations in the 
Durial fields of Erech, Zerghul, and other places, have shown that the 
‘same practice was in existence in the Persian period, in the Parthian 
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period, and in the Babylonian period. Age after age, the dead have 
been brought from distant countries to be buried here. 

TL Is evident, when we compare the modern use with the ancient and 
observe tho persistence of the custom, that for some reason, at a very. 
early period, tho soil of a certain part of Babylonia came to be regarded 
‘a8 encred for purposes of interment, With the change of races and the 
change of religions in Babylonia, the original causes which led to the 
intorment of the deuil in that country passed away ; novertheless tho. 
‘custom still continued, being inherited as a fact by each new religion 
‘and each now race, and incorporated in its practice in precisely the 
‘same way in which old snered sites and ceremonies are taken over from. 
their predecessors by now nations and new religions, even where from. 
the point of view of logical consistency such adoption would seem to 
be utterly out of the quostion. In the matter of sacred sites and cere- 
monies, every one who has read history is familiar with the phenom- 
‘enon, "he sacred sites of Aphrodite have beon inherited by the Virgin 
Mary ; and the liquefaction of blood, practiced as a heathen miracle in 
the time of Horace, is continued under the Christian religion with a. 
different name, So also the custom of burying the dead in Babylonia, 
having been. once established, was continued from age to age and from 
religion to religion under substantially the same forms. ‘The question. 
is, How did the practice of bringing the dend from distant countries to 
bury them in certain parts of Babylonia ériginate? 

Ido not think that we shall have to search long for the answer to 
this question. Everyone familiar with the records of the Hebrew reli- 
gion will remember the indications of n similar practice among the 
Hebrews, in connection, primarily, with the cave of Machpelah at 
Hebron, We are told in the twonty-third chapter of Genesis that 
‘Abraham bought ‘the field of Ephron which was in Machpelah, which 
‘was before Mamro," and that he buried there Sarah his wite. After- 
wards Isano and Rebecca his wife were buried there. ‘There Jacob bur- 
ded Leal. Later Jacob himself died during the sojourn of the Israel- 
{tos in Egypt: and it was considered necessary to bring his body back to 
his own land, and bury it with his ancestors in Machpelah. Not only. 
that ; we are told also that, although Joseph died in Egypt, it was con- 
sldered necessary, when the Israelites came up to Canaan, to carry his 
‘body with them and bury it there. Now, while this may not represent 
history in a literal sense, certainly it is history ina broader sense. It 
‘gives us a ploture of tho Hebrews carrying their dead from distant 
places to be buried in the sacred soil of Canaan, and tells us that they. 
did so because that was their ancestral home. Hebron became a burial 
place to them, not because it was originally sacred in itself, but because 
their forefathers had lived and were buried there. We have enough 
similar examples among uncivilized and half-civilized peoples to estab- 
lish the general principle that there is a tendency to carry the dead for 
‘burial to the ancestral home. 

Inversely, we may argue, where we find people carrying their dead 
‘a long distance for interment, that they do so because they count as 
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their ancestral home that place to which they are now carrying back 
their dead. Of course, the custom once established, a religious sanc- 
tion of a new description may be given to it, so that the place becomes 
holy in and for itself, and peoples who have no ancestral connection 
with the place may ultimately come to bring their dead to be buried 
Where by the side of the people to whose ancestors it belonged. In 
the custom existing at the present day of bringing bodies from distant 
‘parts of Babylonia, from Persia, and even from India to be buried in 
Nejet or some other similar sacred site in Babylonia, we have this sec- 
ondary development, in which the practice of interment, having been 
once established, has received a religious sanction, and the place itself 
has come to be regarded as holy. ‘The same was true, presumably, with 
reference to the practice of burial in Babylonia by the Persians and the 
Parthians; but there must have been behind all these a period when 
people brought their dead to be buried in Lower Babylonia because that 
was the place from which their ancestors had gone forth; and the 
origin of the practice of burying in Babylonia persons who have died 
in distant lands is to be sought in the fact that the region in which 
those burials have always taken place was the ancestral home of some 
people who originated that custom by bringing back their dead to 
Babylonia from the new homes to which they had migrated. 

"To just what portion of Babylonia do we find this practice of burial 
attaching itself? One of the most famous and largest of the necropo- 
leis of Babylonia is that at Erech, which was partially explored by 
Loftus and is described by him in his "Chaldma and Susiana.” The 
heading of the eighteenth chapter in that volume is in itself suggest- 
ive; "The absence of Tombs in the Mounds of Aseyrin.—Their abu 
dance in Chaldeea,—Warka a vast Cemetery,” ete. The opening part of 
the chapter is worth quoting in this connection : ‘It is a remarkable fact 
that, in spite of the long succession of years during which excavations 
have been carried on by the English and French governments in the 
‘mounds of Assyria, not a single instance has been recorded of undoubted 
‘Assyrian sepulture. . . . The natural inference therefore is, that 
‘the Assyrians either made away with their dead by some other method 
than by burial, or else that they conveyed them to some distant local 
ity. If, however, Assyria be without its cemeteries, Chaldeea is full of 
them; every mound is an ancient burial-place between Niffar and 
Mugeyer! It would be too much, with our present knowledge, to say 
‘positively that Chaldea was the necropolis of Assyria, but it is by no 
means improbable that such was the case, Arrian, the Greek histo- 
rian, in describing Alexander's sail into the marshes south of Babylon, 
distinctly states that most of the sepulchres of the Aesyrian kings 
‘were there constructed, and the same position is assigned them in the 
Peutingerian tables. The term Assyria, however, in the old geogra- 
phers, is frequently applied to Babylonia, and the tombs alluded to 
may therefore be those only of the ancient kings of Babylonia. Still, 
it is likely that the Assyrians regarded with peculiar reverence that 
Jand out of which Asshur went forth and builded Nineveh, and that 
they interred their dead around the original seats of their forefathers, 
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‘Whether this were so or not, the whole region of Lower Chaldma 
abounds in sepulchral cities of immense extent. By far the most 
important of these is Warka, where the enormous accumulation of 
human remains proves that it was a peculiarly sacred spot, and that it 
‘was so esteemed for many centuries, It is difficult to convey anything. 
Hike a correct notion of the piles upon piles of human relies which 
there utterly astound the beholder. Excepting only the triangular 
space between the three principal ruins, the whole remainder of the 
platform, the whole space between the walls, and an unknown extent 
‘of desert beyond them, are everywhere filled with the bones and 
sepulehres of the dead. There is probably no other site in the world 
which can compare with Warka in this respect; even the tombs of. 
ancient Thebes do not contain such an aggregate amount of mortality. 
From its foundation by Urukh until finally abandoned by the Par- 
thians—a period of probably 2500 years—Warka appears to have been. 
‘sacred burial-place, In the same manner as the Persians at the pres 
tent day convey their dead from the most remote corners of the Shah's 
dominions, and even from India itself, to the holy shrines of Kerbella. 
and Meshed Al, so, doubtless, it was the custom of the ancient people 
of Babylonia to transport the bones of their deceased relatives and 
friends to the necropolis of Warka and other sites in the dread soli- 
tude of the Chaldwan marshes. The two great rivers, the Tigris and 
Euphrates, would, like the Nile in Egypt, afford an admirable means 
of conveying them from a distance, even from the upper plains of 
Assyria. 

Twas nowhere enabled to ascertain how deop in the mounds the 
funereal remains extend, although in several instances trenches wi 
driven to the depth of thirty feot, beyond which the extreme looseness, 
of the soil prevented my continuing the excavations with safety to the 
workmen ; but I have every reason to believe that the same continuous 
mass of dead reaches to tho very base of the highest portion of the plat- 
form—a depth of sixty fect. On this account there is considerable diffi 
culty in obtaining information concerning the most ancient mode of 
disposing of the dead at Warka, Itis only at the edges of the mounds 
where least built upon that the undoubted primitive tombs and their 
‘accompaniments occur." 

‘Not far from Erech or Warka, perhaps a day's journey away, lies the 
mound of Umm-e-Aqarib. This was visited by de Sarzec, who found 
there one of the heads of statues now in the Louvre. He does not seem 
to have recognized the character of the place, which he calls by thename 
of Moulagareb. It was visited by Dr. Ward on the Wolfe expedition, 
and recognized by him as a necropolis, At the time of my visit, in 
1800, I had the advantage of the report of the Germans of the work of 
their expedition at Zerghul and Hibba. I found at Umm-el-Aqarib a. 
cemetery regularly laid out, ‘There were recognizable streets, on which 
‘abutted the places of burial proper. Idugout some of these sufficiently 
to ascertain their general character as tombs, and also that one tier was 
built upon another, so that presumably the whole mound is one vast. 
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accumulation of burials. In those portions of the mound which I exca- 
vated there were no burials of the later period, as at Erech, but every 
thing belonged to the old Babylonian period, presumably 2000 B. C. 
and earlier. There was one structure of considerable size, which may 
have been a temple, but I found no evidence of the existence of & 

of the living in connection with this necropolis, although there was, a 
few miles away, a very large and important group of cities, represented 
by the ruin-mounds of Yokha, Ferwa, and Abu-Adham. It will be 
seen that this necropolis is in many respects similar to the one which 
the Germans excavated at Zerghul south of the Shatt-el-Hal. 

‘Not far from Nippur, about a dozen miles south-south-east, lies the 
ruin-mound of Delehem. Iwas unable to conduct excavations at this 
point, but from my experience I think I may safely say, after an exam- 
ination without excavation, that Delchem is a necropolis of a similar 
character, although smaller than Umm-el-Aqarib. In the immediate 
neighborhood of Nippur there are, further, a considerable number of 
small mounds, such as Derehem, about four or five miles away to the 
south-east, and Abu-Jowan, about the same distance to the north-east, 
as well as some still smaller unnamed mounds closer to the actual 
rains of Nippur, which appear to have been burial mounds. I was 
able to examine these only slightly, but such examination as T made 
revealed nothing but graves; so that I concluded that in all proba- 
bility these mounds represented places of burial at the time of the 
prosperity of Nippur, Delehem is too far from Nippur to have been 
the necropolis for that city only, and it is equally remote from the 
large ruins of Bismya. I havo assumed that it was an independent 
necropolis like Zerghul and Umm-cl-Aqarib. Taylor, in excavating 
‘at Mughair and Abu-Shabrein (which, by the way, is no longer known, 
as far as I can ascertain, by that name, but is now called Nowawis), 
found frequent interments, although he seems to have found no sepa- 
rate necropolis 

Similarly, I found at Nippur interments in all parts of the ruins, 
among the houses and temples or under them, just as we find at the 
present day in some of the more remote Turkish and Arab towns. As 
Loftus has pointed out in the passage quoted above, these are the con- 
ditions prevailing everywhere, from Nippur southward, where excava- 
tions have been conducted, On the other hand, north of Nippur, in 
Babylonia as in Assyria, we find no necropoleis, and comparatively 
few interments in or about the cities and ruins which have been 
explored. In exploring Babylonia from Nippur southward the ques- 
tion which arises is, Whence have we so many burials? Whereas from 
Nippur northward the question which arises is, What did they do with 
their dead? From our present knowledge it would seem that it was 
the practice to bring the dead out of both northern Babylonia and 
‘Assyria, to be interred in the region of Lower Babylonia, from Nippur 
southward, ‘The suggestion to be derived from this fact, if it be a 
fact, and Iam inclined to think that itis, is that the region mentioned 
above was the original home of the ancestors of both the people of 
northern Babylonia and of Assyria, to which the inhabitants of those 
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countries looked back as a sacred spot because their ancestors had 
come from there, This view is further supported by the fact that 
there existed at the northern limit of that region, at Nippur, a temple 
locked upon as the most ancient and sacred in the Babylonian world, 
namely, E-Kur, the temple of En-Lil, or the great Bel. Ata later date 
the land of burials was extended a little to the northward. 

And now, assuming this original land of burials to be the home of 
Babylonian civilization, what was the date of the origin of that cbvili- 
zation? The southern’ limits of the region above mentioned diller 
greatly according to the date at which you consider it. The natural 
boundary on the south is the Persian Gulf. At the present time that js 
some 280 miles south-east of Nippur, in a direct line, and about 100 
miles below Mughair, the ancient Ur. According to the calculations of 
‘Ainsworth (see Alnsworth's “Resoarches in Assyria, Babylonia and 
‘Chaldwea,” London, 1899, pp. 181 fL. there is added each year at the 
mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab ninety feet of land. That is, the land 
‘encroaches upon the sea that much each year, Using Arrian’s narra- 
tive of the voyage of Nearchus, and Pliny's account of the country at 
the head of the Persian gulf, largely derived therefrom, Ainsworth 
endeavors to determino the position of the head of that gulf in the 
time of Alexander the Great. Ho observes that “Alexander called by 
his name the Arabian colony of Tospasinus, Spasinus Charax, or Charnx, 
and that this was situated a little loss than one mile from tho sea." 
Pliny, N. H. vi. c. 97, describes the situation of Charax: ^Charax 
A + habitatur in colle manu facto inter confluentes, dextra. 
"Tigrim, leva Euleum," From the fact that it was at the confluence of 
tho two rivers, this site can bo readily determined. Tb is occupied by 
the modern town Mo'ammorah, which is situated at the junction of the 
Shatt-el-Arab and the Karoun, But Mo‘ammerah was forty-seven miles 
away from the Persian gulf at the time of Ainsworth's measuromonts. 
Betwoen the time of Neaxchus, 825 B. C., and the time of Ainsworth, 
1885 A. D., a period of 2160 years, forty-six miles of new land had 
therefore been formed at the head of the Persian gulf. According to 
my calculations this would make the average deposit from Aloxander's 
time to our own about 1143 feet a year, but Ainsworth males it 00. 

“Ainsworth further attempts to locate the Teredon or T'iridotus, said to 
have been founded by Nebuchadrezzar at the mouth of the Euphrates. 
For the location of this place, however, wo have not the same data: 
‘and Ainsworth'a location of it at Jebel Sinam, some ten miles below 
‘Zobel, and therefore about that distance below the modern Bassorah, 
must be accepted with caution. If it were situated at the place named, 
it must have been about nine miles from the sea in Nebuchadrezzar’s 
‘time, and not upon the sea, as Ainsworth seems to suppose; unless 
Ainsworth's calenlations aro quite untrustworthy and the rate of 
deposit between Mo‘ammerah and Bassorah was more than twice as 
rapid as between Mo'ammerah and the sea. I fancy, however, thai a 
site for Teredon even as far as nine miles from the coast in Nebuchad- 
rezzav's time would in reality quite suit tho requirements of the situa- 
tion as actually described. 
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But this is a side question. The fact of a large alluvial deposit, mens- 
rable at least by average over a long period of years, at the head of. 
the Persian gulf is obtained by the determination of the fact that the 
site of the modern Mo'ammerah was one mile from the sea in 325 B. C. 
Now from the gulf up to about the parallel of Baghdad the entire 
Babylonian plain is an alluvial deposit, mainly from the rivers Tigris 
amd Euphrates; and from the general configuration of the region we 
may, I think, fairly argue that the rate of deposit is likely to have 
"been always approximately the same. Having thus fixed the rute of 
deposit for the section from Mo‘ammerah to the gulf, we may reckon. 
ack from this to obtain the date of formation of any given part of 
Babylonia. On the basis of Ainsworth’s figure of 90 feet a year, we 
find that the sea would have reached up to the site of Ur about 7550 
B.C. Taking my figures derived from Ainsworth’s measurements, 1145 
feet a year, we find that the seacoast would have been at that point 
about 5500 B.C. I believe that Ainsworth's figure is based not entirely 
‘upon calculation from the site of Mo'ammerah, but partly at least upon 
measurements of the present rate of increase. Possibly a middle rate 
would more nearly represent the actual average, giving us, say 0600 
B.C. as the date required. I have no way of determining this matter, 
however; and while I believe that we can place reliance for the deter- 
‘mination of the earliest possible date of Ur upon the measurement of 
the rate of alluvial deposit, I fancy that we must regard the date 
obtained by such measurements as only approximate and liable to 
‘vary a few hundred years from exactitude. 

In old Babylonian tradition there is but one city further south than. 
"Ur and Eridu (Eridu stood on the solid plateau of the Arabian desert 
n the edge of the alluvial deposit, just within sight of Ur) and that is 
Surippak, the city of the ark. Whether this was a mythical place or 
not I do not know, but at least the site of Surippak has not yet been 
identified. Assyriologists regard Ur as having been originally a coast- 
city from the references in the inscriptions. This condition might, 
however, be fulfilled by a location a dozen miles or so from the actual 
coast on a navigable river or canal; but at least, if not on the sem, a. 
city to be regarded as a coast-city must have been within a very few 
miles of the coast, As situated, not in the middle of the alluvial tract, 
but close to the western edge of the same, it is possible, and I suppose 
probable, that the land on which Ur stood was formed before that in 
the middle of the plain. The gulf might have extended further north- 
‘ward for some time after this strip of land along the shore had already 
become habitable. 

Judging from the references in ancient Babylonian inscriptions, Ur 
must have been, as already stated, about the most southerly city of 
Babylonia in the earliest period. It was also at the southern limit of 
the burialregion, so far as we know. At the northern limit of that 
region apparently lies Nippur. Now, in the inscriptions, Sin of Ur is 
mentioned as the son of En-Lil or Bel of Nippur. This suggests an 
earlier date for Nippur, or at least for its temple and worship, than 
for Ur or its temple and worship, but establishes a close relationship. 
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between the two, Our excavations at Nippur, if we accept the date 
of Sargon of Agane as fixed, as all Assyriologists assume that it is, at 
3800 B, C., compel us to relegate the founding of that city to a period 
considerably antedating 6000 B. C., and perliaps antedating 7000 B, C. 

‘My suggestion, from the various facis here marshalled, would be 
that the original homo of civilization in Babylonia was the strip of 
land from Nippur southward to tho neighborhood of Ur, and not, as 
us sometimes been argued, the region about Babylon and northward 
to Sippara, While tho latter region is in itself older, it does not seam. 
to have been older as the home of civilized man, The ancestore 
of the oivilization of Babylonia seem to have come from the region 
between Nippur and what was then the coast of the Persian gulf. 
"This would accord also with the tradition preserved to us in Inter 
souroes that civilization came to Babylonia out of the Persian gulf, 
Possibly Eridu, on tho Arabian plateau near the western shore and not 
tar from the head of what was then the Persian gulf, may represent 
the oldest seat of that civilization, However that may be, at a very 
‘early period Nippur became the center of civilization and religion, 
being founded at a time when everything. below Ur probably, and pos- 
sibly some part of the region to tho north of it, was still under water, 
‘As carly as the close, if not the boginning, of tho seventh millenium 
B. C,, this strip of land at the head of the then Persian gulf seems to 
avo been the home of oivilizod men, and from here civilization spread 
northward. 











8. The termination @, ani in Assyrian verbs; by Macy M. 
Skinner, Assistant in Somitic Languages in Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


‘Tho third masculine plural of the present, prterite, and permansive 
of Atayrian vorbs, which usually ends in d, ia frequently found with 
the Tonger form fo ting® An examination of prose texts extending 
Over a period from Hammurabi to Cyrus, ae well ts of some poetlo mate- 
lal, has ylolded the following resulta. 

Tho fini in an ls of very roro oonureneo and we sal acorüngly en 
Sos cursive othe mescaline, 

Toe eta coiled wore: for Hamurbi tho Lowro inert, io Ménente 
Jut. de Hammourad, pp. 1810; for Agiialrioi, VB38; for amman- 
dira L, Marard Sene Museum last; (o Nebuchadressar 1, VRSS-67; br 
"ga deser L, Pram insmipt 289-16; for Nabpalaln, YBAO-01; fr 
Brian, Anas, IRI-M, for Shalnanetr I, BL Ob, tn Abel wd 
Winer: Kechrferd, o. 1-1, aeo Monolith IIRT-8; for Suninmman, 
TRA2-34; for Ramana TIL, ERAS Nos 1 and 8; he Synchronous Hit, n 
Wincklers Uniruchangen, p. MB and; for Tiglath-pllner IIL, TER6T and 
R02; for gon, Winkle Kechrftee Sargos, vol 2, pp. 80-865 br 
Bona, Prim Ini, TRJT-41: for Beubnddon, TRAS-47 and TREO; fr 
Aencbeaip, Rassm el, VRI-10; or amaBfunukia, Op, Bing, and Letor 
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1, The longer form in dni is employed almost exclusively in the first 
stem (I. 1 Pe'al), The total number of cases found of the form in ini 
was 140, Of these, 118 were of stem I. 1: for example, ibditani, 
‘VR2,118; ipbat-u (var. bactu)-nim-ma, VRI,189. 

2. "The verbs occurring with this longer fori are mainly weak verbs. 
Of the 140 occurrences of the form in tini, 109 were weak verbs: for 
example, iLli-ku-fi-nim-ma, VRS8T; id-u-ni, IRM35 ; if-buent-im-ma, 
No. 7, Rev. 7, in Thontufelfund von El Amarna, 

3. The form in fiui js seldom used with wuflixes. Of the third mascu- 
Jine plural, 87 eases with suffix were found ; 10 of these were in ini, 
‘and 77 in à. Examples of the longer form with suffix are: ietir-ru- 
niu, VRB,84; ub-lueni-su, IRI 

4. The use of the form in fni does not appear to be influenced by 
syntactical considerations. 

It is possible that the termination dr had an old rhetorical function 
which has survived in certain verbs. We haveseen that it occurs most 
frequently with stem I. 1 (Peal). As this is the light stem, and the 
other stems are increased in various other ways, may this not have 
been a method of strengthening the stem? Moreover the form in 
‘ni has been retained mainly in weak verbs. This fact leads to the 
‘conjecture that one of the functions of the iui termination was to pre- 
serve more nearly the normal number of syllables or to compensate for 
the loss of a weale letter. Naturally in the course of time the original 
force and significance of the ending was lost, and we find such form 
as ippariidiiné as well as numerous other strong roots with the termi 
nation ni, 

‘A point of some interest in this connection is the relation of the 
Assyrian ending dni to the plural termination in in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
ete, Inthe perfect, tn occurs more or less frequently in Samaritan, 
Syriac, and later Targumio,* but only three times in Hebrew. In the 
imperfect, the Arabic (fina) and Aramaic have retained it regularly ; the 























o Assurb, in Lehmann's Samadtumubin, Taf. IL, VIII, IX.: for Nebuehadrezzar, 
the Fast India House Inscript, 1869-64, Grot. cjl, IR65-66, Build, inscipk. of 
Nin-Karrik. in Abel und Windders Keibchrüezis p. #8 and fL, and Borsippa 
uscript, IRS1 No.1; for Nabonnidos, Ur Inscript, [R69, also IR68 No. 1, VR83, 
‘and VR64; for Cyrus, Clay oyl., VR35.. 

‘Further: the Bab, Chron, in Abel und Winkler Keilschrifezis pp. 41-495 
the Bub, Creation Epie, in Delitasch's Dar Babylonise Welachepfengeepee; the 
Flood-legend, im Haupts Das Balylonische Nomrodepos. pp. 184-148; of the El- 
‘Amerne tablets, those of Burreburiyash and ASGurubalit Nos. 2,8, 4in The Tet 
Be-Amarna Tablets of the British Museum, snd Nos. 4, 6, 7, , 9 ofthe Berlin col 
lection, in Winokler's Der Thontafelfund von El Amaraa, 

“See Béttcher's Aua/dhrliches Lehrbuch der He. Sprache, $980. 

d Seo Driver's Tenses (2d ed. p 6, Note 1. [UT Dt vii 3, 16, and [PY Is, xxvi. 
16. This last Stade, Gram, $4lla, rejects as suspicious. It is apparently & 
textual error, Dp Ia xxix. 71, is evidently an imperfect. 
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Hebrew, some 818 times.* In Hebrew prose, the form in fn is moro 
‘common in the pre-exilic literature, the general principle being as fol- 
lows: the older the book, the more frequent is its use ; and the absence 
of the form is a mark of later date.t ‘There does not scem to be any. 
defined law of growth or degradation traceable in the history of tho form. 
in Asgyrian, In the El-Amarna tablets examined, the forms in dmi 
"were in predominance over those in f, and a further investigation of 
this material from so early a period (th century B. C.) might yield 
some significant results, ‘Tho use of the termination ant in Assyrian 
‘and that of fn in Hebrew have this in common, that they occur mainly 
swith the fist stem, and seldom with wnftixes, 

‘Tho following Is a list of verbs which occur most frequontly in the 
toxts examined with the termination ini, in the order of their fre- 
quency : abil, tibi (14 times in dni); aldku (19 times); anidu, tàru (8); 
aki, gabàtu (2); ast, Riba, libi (5); parkudw (4); 4d, iribw, dakü, 
Hakim, farüju (9). 











4. On the * Frog-hymn, Rig-Veda vii, 109, together with some 
remarks on the composition of the Vedio hymns ; by Professor 
M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


‘At tho meeting of tho A. O. S, in October, 1800, tho writer pro- 
sented "paper entitled, ‘On a Vedie group of charms for extinguish- 
ing fro by means of water-plants and a frog," an abstract of which ap- 
peared in the Proceedings of that meeting: the subject was afterwards 
treated more fully in tho second series of * Contributions to the interpro- 
tation of the Veda, Amer. Journ. Phil, xi, 842 Li Tho primary object 
of tho article was the interpretation of RV. x. 10, 19, 14, and sundry 
related stanzas, but inoldentally there came to light a wide-sprend ous 
tom of employing a frog and certain watar-plants as symbols of water, 
fas instruments for quonohing fire, and as n means of producing water 
whore formerly thore was nono. Ethnologically speaking, this is tho 
simplest kind of foll-lore, and it would have required no special ompha.- 
sis but for tho fact that it helped us to discover in a considerable num- 
bor of moro or loss vaguely understood Vedic passages the plainost kind 
of ordinary meaning. 

An interesting modulation of this thome is the employment of the 
frog ns a cure for fever. Stanza 2 of AV. vil. 116, a charm against 
akman or fever, reads: ‘Mfay (the takman) that returns on tho morrow, 
io that returns on two (successive) days, the impious one, pass into this 














* Soo 0, Toy, the Hebrew Vrbirmisaton wa, in the Than, of the Am. 
Pao. Assos for 1880, pp 21-22 
Iden, p. 8. ! 
4 Tho loving addtional paseges,ilstrating the matters thoro treated, may 
bo noted: TS. 4 2.1; wl 4 15 2; TB. th 16,4; MS, 9,8 
Va. xai, 10; QB. xii, 8.3.18; AQ.iL 12.95 x 
wih. 
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frog) This prayer is supported symbolically at Klug. 92. 17 by fasten- 
ing a frog beneath tho bed of the patient and rinsing the patient off, so 
‘that the water shall wash the fever down upon the frog; of. especially 
Kegava to the passage, and see the treatment of tho hymn in our forth- 
coming translation of the AV. in the Sacred Books of the Bast 

‘Aside from these uses the frog occurs in the accessible Vedio litera- 
‘ture, barring casual mention, only in the so-called frog-hymn, RV. 
200, and a few scattered but losely related stanzas in the Khila of the 
RV. itself, in AV. iv. 15. 18 fL, and in tho Suparpilehyina ix. 8, A. 
literal translation of RV. vii 108 is as follows 

1. The frogs that have lain (quiet) during the year, (like) Brihmanas 
devoted to a vow (of silence), have uttered their voice that las been 
quickened by Parjanya (the god of rain). 

2. When the celestial waters came upon them,* lying like a ary 
(ovater,) skin in the pool, then the voice of the frogs rises in concert, as 
the lowing of cowa with calves. 

8, When at the arrival of the rainy season it hath rained upon them 
plagued by thirst and longing, then uttering (the sound) ak¥iala,f as a 
‘on to his father one approaches the other croaking. 

4. One of them takes hold of the other when they have rejaiced at 
the pouring forth of the waters, when the frogs sprinkled by the rain. 
did skip, when they mingle their voices, the speckled and tho green. 

^. When they reply to one another's shouts as a pupil (repeats the 
swords) of his teacher, then all that with them is ike a patt lesson, when 
swith loud croaking they shout upon the water. 

6. One bleats like a cow, the other like a goat; one of them is speckled, 
‘the other is green; though of different shapes thy own the same name, 
jn many ways they modulate their voice when they speak. 

1, Like Brihmanas at the all-night soma-sacriico (atérdtra), chanting 
round about the full bowl (of soma), ye are about on that day of the 
‘year when the rainy season has set in. 




















‘The toxt rends exam ‘him.’ Tho alight chango removes tho anacolthon. 

d Boewesest# olf xolg. In Pato. Br. xi 4 16 the erosking of the frogs is 
descibed by the verb aftaroli ‘to utter the sound dt (Scholis, masdako 
erstyanantaram dat ity evarh gabdar karot). Of also the Simans bearing the 
title dsbrenidhava (idhana), Pato. Dr. vi 1.15 2.1; Ind, Stud fi 208; and 
seo Weber, Fesigruss an Rudolf von Roth, p. 186, note 4. (Of also the names 
‘of sounds (some enomatopoetc) of various creatures end things, ZDMG. xx 784. 
Bo] 

¢ samfaha is tobe akon as on adverbial instrumental from samfdh *aecomy 
rent, success!’ ‘The assumption for this one place ofa stem samfidha (Pat. Lex, 
Grossmann, and Hillebrandt, Vedachrestomathi) is uncalled for. We have avoided 
‘the anaeoluthon betvoen egam and vidathana by rendering the latior asa third 
person. 

§ Thoro is no fun and no convivialty in allthis. Tho Brühmnagas do not drink 
‘the soma at the atiratra; itis sacred at regular intervals, exch Iibation being 
preceded by the chunting of holy hymns. our libations are poured at thre di 
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8, As Brühmamas over the soma they have raised their voices, per- 
forming their annual song; as Adhvaryus (serving priests) that have 
sweated over the pots of hot milk (gharma}* they are (all) in evidence, 
none of them are hidden. 

9. The divine order of the twelve-montht they observed: these men 
do not disregard the season. Each year when the rainy season has 
arrived the heated pots (of heaven) are emptied out.t 

10, He that bleats like a cow, ho that blents like a goat ; the speckled 
and the green one have bestowed upon us wealth ; the frogs bestowing 
hundreds of cows shall extend (our) life at the thousand-fold pressing 
(of tho soma) 

‘The hymn is 'lato,] Tt is the only hymn outside of the first and 
tenth books of the RV. in which ocours tho word brdliand ; the com- 
bination akkhall-k/tya represents tho only instance in the RV. of the 
change of final a to t in composition with the verb kar (and bhi) cf. 
‘Whitney, Sk. Gr.* 10012, 10080, Ritual words are common: atirdtrd, 
gharmd, adhvaryts in addition to brakmand. Tho expression vratacdrin 
(st 1=AV. iv, 15, 18), common in the Inter literature, occurs nowhere 
else in the Rik or Atharvan, 

Stylistically and from a literary point of view the composition is 
mediocre. Not that it does not lose somewhat, by a prose rendering, 
in what we at least feel to be a certain naiveté, directness, and quick- 














ferent points ofthe night, and sllenco relgns betwoon thovo points, Aw the chants 
of tho Brihimapas indicate that tho bow! baa boon flied anow, thus the eroaking of 
the frogs indictos that tho pool hns bocn filed by the rains of the monwoon, See 
Haug, Brahma und die Brahmanoo, p. 41 (of Aitnroya-Beidimapn, Translation, pp. 
26880). Tho word síras is voz media ' pool, and vow." 

iram, gharmípo gharmena pravargena earaniah ‘porforming the pravargya- 
ceremony! At tho pravargya-coromony tho priests empty pota of mille which are 
Ihoated boforo they areomplied. Simlluly tho frogs havo sweatod daring tho hot 
‘season, The word gharmigo thus harbors a double entonto: ‘hoated by tho pota 
‘of mill! (i relation to tho post) und *affoctod by the hot season" (f relation to 
ho fogs). Of Haug, l.c , p.42; Hillebrandea Vedaehrestomathie, under gharmd 
‘and gharmin; Oldenborg, Die Religion dos Voda, p. 460, note. 

ipse, dredgamardinakans sovatarany, Juco, Peine an Rodat 
‘von Roth, ‘of tho twalfth month. 

The tint between tho hesied pot of tho pists and the hot sason la om- 
tinued: the heated pots nro tho heated heavens which pour forth their rain, 

{§ Doubtows again with doublo meaning: ‘tho genorating of thousands of planta’ 
‘Thus Siyapa, sahasra-sarhkhyaks oradhayah sbyante, 

[Tho Pet. Lex, s. v. atiratra: ‘Das lod ist zu don Jüngston sm zidlen! What 
is meant by late ie, that s given hymn does not accord with the stereotyped, 
hieratic language of the family-books, the books of the soma-sncrfice, but ap- 
proaches the less esoteric more popular diction of tho AV., tho Brihmayas, and 
‘the classical language. Tho distinction exists, but it is ono of dinleot and style 
rather than chronology. Many of the criteria employed for chronological purposes 
are obviously dialectic,  g "lue! Anfyüni = Arvest, sdayert; sirva = 
aurea; karémt: tarut, ete. Of this another time, 
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mess of movement in the original. As to that, different readers will 
Giffer in accordance with their individuality and the scope of their 
observations of matters Hindu. The hymn is in our view thoroughly 
conventional: it is full of repetitions, and extreme in its employment 
of the catenary arrangement of its stanzas. The very opening in the 
fivelier amusubh metre, continuing with the more stately trigtubh- 
jagati, is one of the standard devices of the AV.* Two clumsy anacolu- 
bons in ats. 2and 5 contribute to the characterization of the literary 
standard of the hymn, which is no higher than that of scores of 
‘Atharvan hymns. It has been suggested frequently and denied just as 
frequently that there is in the composition humor, nay that it is a. 
satire on the Brihmanas to compare their doings with those of frogs. 
‘As regards the latter point, we must regard it as extremely unlikely, in 
"lev of the attitude of the Vedas as a whole towards their priesthood. 
What is more to the point, however, is that the hymn obviously 
Dreathes the spirit of anxious conciliation: the frog, the symbol of 
eagerly craved water, is no joking matter, and the comparisons with 
the Brahmans and the sacred rites are begotten of the desire to praise, 
and not to disparage. 

‘But aside from and above these considerations stands the broad ques- 
tion that must be asked for every Vedic hymn, namely, whether its 
composition was utilitarian or bellettristic. Shall we conceive this 
poetry as the product of the mildly frenzied rhapsodist among the peo- 
le, or, perhaps, as the child of the muse of some Riija’s poet laureato 
Tgiven to infinite tobacco, as he walks along the jangle in the cool of 
the evening, at the opening of the rainy season, eager to bag some good 
subject for the delectation of the court of his patron? Or shall we let 
the Vedio writings continue their tale of a literature, practical, tenden- 
tial, everywhere ‘on the make?” The Vedic Hindus, to judge by their 
Hiteraturo, were the most practical people of ancient times. ‘This litora- 
ture of a hundred works more or less, the Upanishads not excepted, 
as positively no aim in view except personal advantage, the favor of 
the gods, the granting of wishes, the destruction of enemies, and that 
‘continues élear down to the pessimistic Upanishads which pander to the 
desire for emancipation from the round of existences. The Rig-Veda. 
js confessedly in part made of the same stuff. Anent other parts there 
fare those whose literary feeling does not permit them to follow out the 
Consequences of all that part of Vedic history which isclear. Here and 
"bere the sordid mass appears leavened by true beauty of conception, fine- 
‘ness of observation, good style, and all the other paraphernalia of literary 
‘composition which we of modern times are accustomed to see at work 
maoré or less divorced from any practical consideration. Why not? 
‘As if a bieratic literature excluded by its very terms the operations of 
literary taste and literary canons. The Vedic poets themselves boast 
‘that their poems are ‘ well-hewn,’ and sothey are in many cases, After 




















OL AV. 1.29; iv. 16; vi. 49, Tho samo efiect is produced by introducing an 
amcgtubbchyuin with a giyete, $2; iv. 12, and probably also by placing o stanza. 
in long metre at the head of one in short metre, e.g ii. 4; vi 111. 
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all the crust of priestly conventionalism has been pared off, there 
remains in the Vedic mantras enough beauty to make them attractive 
a6 a phase of the world’s literature, But this incidental merit has 
nothing whatever to do with the prime object of their composition, the 
pursuit of some priestly object, not necessarily sordid, not necesarily 
dovoid of truo elevation of spirit. AIL preachers are not Petors of 
‘Amiens nor Savonarolas, but must be content to serve their religions, 
‘while maintaining that tho laborer is worthy of his bire; and all 
sclentiats are not Galileos, but demand salaries as high as the market 
allows: and yet, after all, the spiritual guidance of civilized peoples 
fand the great bul of soientific advanco are on the wholo safe in the 
hands of people who are no less dependent upon baksheesh than the 
poet-pricsts of India, 

‘The finikin literary non possumus, born ot modern sensitiveness, of 
amy one who feols that somehow he is individually incapable of imagin- 
ing so good « literature—good in his oye, not necessarily in the oye of 
others—to be composed by priests for priestly purposes, may be 
respected as à personal frame of mind, but it is wholly otioso ts an his- 
torleal argument, The literary quality of the RV. might have boen 
influitely higher than it appears to its most enraged admirer, and. yet 
bo a purely hieratic performance, provided only that the priesta then 
selves had risen to a correspondingly high plane of literary porception. 
‘To deny peremptorily that they could have so risen, though at the 

ime time having an eye to the practical side of their calling, and tho 
practical applicability of the produots of their muse, is a dictatorial 
‘machtepruch which may inspire awe for a moment, but wil not 
cnuse any ono to finch In his endeavors to fix more cloarly the outline 
ot Hindu antiquity in the light of thosn of its data which are already 
leat, This is the homespan method which has finally commended 
itself in all philologies, and Hindu philology, too, is, on. tho wholo, in 
good hands, Tho burden is now on the other shoulder, and he that 
ftssumnes for a given Vedic hymn a purely literary origin, he who denies 
that a given hymn was composed with reference to some definite occu 
sion (gelegenhetladiehtung) and for some practical purpose, may no 
onger be allowed to fortify himeolf behind shitting axthetio estimates, 
That is begging the question. Tt may be difficult, yea impomible— 
though that can be decided only in tho future of Vedio philology—to 
point out the precise oocaaion in tho case of one or another hymn. Tho 
{reat mass of the hymns are obviously practical, not only in their ap- 
lication but by the evidence of their innermost structure, and until it 
is proved that a given hyma is not so we shall be repaid by searching 
‘every time for the occasion and tho purpose to which its origin is due, 

"This oratio pro domo on the part of the expounder of the frog-hyma 
will seem in the ond unnecessarily fervent, and it would indeed be alto- 
gother superduous if it were not still very necessary to draw the moral 
from what is simple and plain for the future usufruct of those Vedio 
hymns that are vague and nebulous, or do not at any rate betray on the 
face of them the exact motive of their composition, The frog-hymn isa 

vor. xvi. 12 
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rain-charm, in style and purpose no better than many other productions 
of the medicine:man and the weather-maker. The chief interest of the 
hymn is to be found in the fact that it completes the chain of folk-lore 
beliefs and practices elaborated in the article quoted above. The frog 
in his character of water-animal par excellence quenches fre, produces 
water where previously there was none, is the proper repository for 
fever, and finally is associated with the annual appearance of rain in 
‘the rainy season. One will look in vain in the accessible Vedic litera- 
‘ture for any mention of frogs—and they are mentioned quite frequently 
—which falls to suggest or state outright this practical view of the 
animal.* The frogs, too, are everywhere taken seriously ; their com- 
parison with the Brihmapas in vii. 108 is a bit of nice diplomacy, 
intended asa captatio benevolentiae of the frogs, not as a satire upon 
tho priests engaged in the difficult performance of the all-night sacri. 
fice (atirdtrd), or the still more arduous manipulation of the heated pots 
Gharmé). That thisis s0, we may gather from Harivaice, Vignuparvan 
95. 28 = 8809, a passage which is clearly modelled after sts. 7/L of our 
hymn, and which by its very terms cannot be intended as a satire upon 
the Brahmans: ‘The frog having lain asleep eight months croaks with 
his wives, asa Brahman devoted to the precious and true law recites 
hhymns surrounded by his pupils.” Langlois in his translation remarks 
aptly, that according to our customs nothing would be quite as imper- 
tinent as the comparison of a respectable ecclesiastie with a frog, but 
the Hindus were not conscious of any taint of impiousness in this rap- 

. This attitude seems tous queer, but the Hindu is practical, 
‘and the frogs have water to give. The Hindu's worship of the to us 
intensely repulsive animal with forked tongue, ‘the toothed rope’ as 
bo himself at times calls the serpent, is still more grotesque. And 
get even the modern Hindu housewife does not attack an intrading ser- 
pent with the broom-handle, but places milk before him, her hands 
folded in the attitude of a suppliant. 

The present hymn betrays its purpose most plainly in ite last stanza, 
‘which contains, as in hosts of other charms, the true point, the Enall- 
fect, of the hymn. The statement is made in the so-called prophetic 
aorist, the things desired are stated as having already taken place 3 that 
the frogs are able to bestow wealth, cattle, and long life by no other 
inherent virtue than that of rain-making, needs hardly to be pointed out, 

Aside from the evidence from within, the charm is immediately pro- 
ceded in the RV. itself by two hymas thet are rain-charms. They are 
addressed directly as prayers to Parjanya, the rain-god, and their char- 





* Cf especially the familiar pemage, RV. ix 112.4, where the natural afin- 
ities of various kinds of men, animals and things are described graphically; the 
poet winds up with the sisieneat, rio rémapnantin Deda vdr ix mapddin 
da. See do Maite. Up i 6; vL 22. 

+ The commentators fee this: a all such cases they render the sort by the 
imperative. ‘Thos Siyapa here adad. Le. dali. Cf. aloo Delbcick, Syntact 
lache Forschangen i. 87 
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acter may be understood from stanza vil. 101, 5 as a specimen: * May 
this prayer penetrate into the heart of the self-sovereign Parjanya, may 
he take delight in it: refreshing rains shall be ours and plants with 
goodly fruit protected by the gods? The only difference between these 
hymns and tho frog-hymn is that in the latter the trogs in their capac- 
ity as producers of water, are, as it were, the agents of the rain-god 
‘upon earth, and the prayer is shifted to them, 

‘The ehailikiint süktáni contain a later addendum to the hymn which 
shows how clearly it was understood at that time in the senso of a rain- 
charm : ‘Join the chorus, O female frog ; announce tho rain, O tadpol 
four feet, and paddle in the middle of the pool.’ This 
stanza appears in AV, iv. 15. 16, a very lengthy and conglomerate rain- 
charm,* preceded by the first stanza of the frog hymn, and followed by 
another stanza in which khanvakhd and khaimakha, two fancitul trog- 
females. are again implored to produce rain (vargd;h vanudhvam). 
Again both the first stanza and the khila of our hymn occur in Yüska's 
Nirukta ix. 6,7, and Yüska explains, ‘ Vasigtha desiring rain praised 
‘Parjanya, the frogs acclaimed him. He perceiving the acclaiming frogs 
praised them with song, ‘That is what this stanza means Clearest of 
all is a passage in the Suparpichyiina ix. 8, not concerned directly with 
the frogs at all, and certainly serious. It describes the conjuring of a 
great storm in vivid language : ‘Shout, thunder, reach the clouds ; these 
‘wators of thine shall be level with tho mountain-tops. . . Undefined, 
‘wholly water, tho shoro shall be; the frog-fomalo shall croalcall thenight. 
(Tho winds) shall milk the cloud (cow) whose trail dvips with milk, 
the wild beast shall como seoking firm land,’ The Suparpükhylna is a 
very interesting composition, a kind of an addendum (khila) to the RV., 
at any rate, so strongly reminiscent of the RV. as to leave one in doubt 
not infrequently whether a certain passage of [t is to be regarded as a 
‘Vedio mantra or not. The fact that it weaves two of the main ideas of 
the frog-hymm, the croaking frog, and the all-night performances, into 
^ highly poetic account of a storm, shows at any rate what its composer 
‘conceived that composition to be. Finally the hymn was still in use in. 
India in 1871, when the lato Professor Haug reported that ‘in times of 
great drought, when tho eagerly expected rain will not come, twenty 
or thirty Brübmagas go to a river, and recite this and the preceding 
hymn.’§ This s again the ancient reliance upon the frog, the Vedio 
quencher of fire, heat, und fover, a very trident in the hands of the 
ancient sorcerers. 























* Of Kang. 108, 8, sam ut patante (AV. iv. 16) pra nathasva (vil 18) i wargtr 
ihe 

4 Obviously personifntions of another of the many onomatopoetic attempt to 
render the croak of the fog. Its worth noticing that throughout the varied 
fog-charms with which we have dealt, the female (mayalt, mapdaitks) rather. 
‘than the masculine (mapdka) is often chosen as the emblem of moisture. Tbi 
{is sound physiology as wall as folklore. 

{Of Sadgurucigya, p. 186; Siyapa in the introduction to RY. vil. 108. 

B Brahma und die Brabmanen, p. 12 (ef also the note, p. 40) 
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5. The meaning of the compound atharvaiigirasah, the ancient 
name of the fourth Veda; by Professor Bloomfield. 


In general the fourth Veda is designated in ancient times by the 
compound atharstigirasah. Quite frequently, however, the two mem- 
bers of the compound are separated, o that each is mentioned by itself, 
"but always in more or less close conjunction with the other. This 
shows that the compound is not a congealed formula, but that the texts 
are conscious of the fact that each has a distinct individuality, and a 
‘right to separate existence. In other words, the AV. consists of athar- 
‘san and afigiras matter, and the question arises what elements in the 
make-up of this Veda these terms refer to. ‘The answer may be given 
"with a considerable degree of certainty : the term atharvan refers to 
the auspicious practices of the Veda, the Dhesajtnt (AV. xi. 6. 10 those 
parts of the Veda which are recognized by the Atharvan ritual and the 
orthodox Brabmanical writings as ¢anta ‘holy,’ and pdusfika 'confer- 
Sing prosperity’; the term aiigiras refers to the hostile sorcery practices 
of the Veta, the yatu (Gat. Br. x. 5. 3. 20, or abhiedra which is terrible 
(ghoro). 

In J.A.O.S. xi. 857 the writer pointed to the existence of this dis- 
tinction at Vait. Si. 5. 10 (cf. also Gop. Br. i. 2. 18), where two lists of 
plants are differentiated, one as dtharcanyah, the other as digiraeyal. 
‘The former refers to a list of plants catalogued at King. &. 16 and 
described as gdntah "holy; the second list is stated at V&it. SO. 5. 10 
ifeclt, and described as dfügirasa : the name of tho last of tho list, nér- 
dahants ‘burning forth,’ proves that they were employed in unholy 
sorcery practices (QDhicdrika)* Tho adjective Gigirasa is in goneral 
jn the ritualistic texts of the AV. a synonym of abhicdrika (K&ug. 14. 
80; 47. 2, 12; Ath. Parig. 3. 1); hence the fifth kalpa of the AV., 
usually known as dSgirasakalpa, bears also the names abhicdra-kalpa, 
and vidhdna-kalpa ; see ibid. 278 

(Of non-Atharvanio texts, the Rig-vidhina iv. 6. 4 bas the following 
loka : *Ho against whom those that are skilled in the Afgirasakalpas 
Practice sorcery repels thom all with the Pratyitgirasakalpat The 
term pratydsigirasa is the exact equivalent of pratyabhiedrana *coun- 
ter-witchoraft” (AV. il 1L 9, and the Bripdprafiharandni, Ath. Parig. 
82.2 (ct. Kus. 19. T, note). The texts of the sort called dtharvanapra- 
tyangirdkalpam (!see Ind. Stud. i 469, pratyaigirdtatea, pratyafigird- 
patediiga, and pratyzgirüsükla (Bühtlingies Lexicon), probably deal 
‘with the same theme; at any rate we may regard it as certain that the 
words afigiras and diigirasa are reflected by the ceremonial literature. 
in the sense of aBhiodra and dbhietriba. 

‘Far more important is the evidence of certaini texts of greater antiq- 
aity and higher dignity, which have occasion to mention the Atbarvan 
Incidentally, and enunciate clearly this two-fold character of the Veda. 














Of AY. li. 2.5; vi. 108, 25 Sx. 2.45 5.31; xiv. 2.48. 
4 C£ also the flowing clokas, and iv. . 3; see Rudolf Meyer's preface to his 
dition of the Rig-vidhana, p. xxxi. 
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‘They make the very same distinction bebweon atharoan and asgiras 
that appeared above, Vait. SQ. 5.10. At Qühkh. Qr. the fourth Veda 
figures in its double character as atharoan and aigiras; hero we find 
Dhesajam, i. e. ‘remedial charms,’ recited from the atharvan ; and 
ghoram, ie, dbhicdrikam ‘sorcery,’ from the aiigiras. Similarly in 
Acv. Gr. the atharvayo vedah and irigiraso vedah are treated individ 
‘ually, and again the former is correlated with bhepajam, the latter with 
ghoram; of. also Gat. Br. xii 4. 8. 8 (f, Indirect, yet significant 
testimony that this doublocharactor of the AV. was clearly established 
n Brahmanieal times may be deduced from the formation of the names 
‘of two apooryphal tenchers. One is Bhigaj Atharvaya, Kath. S, xvi. 3 
(Ind. Stud, i, 400); the other is Ghora Xhgirasa, Küug. Br. xxx. 6, ete. 
The formation Bhigaj Atharvama is illustrated further by Quhyu 
Atharvapa, Gop. Br. i, 2. 18; by Pafo. Br. xii, 9. 10, bhepajas và 
‘atharoayand, and. xvi. 10. 10, Uhegajaoh. wai dexindm. atharsdpo Dhepa- 
ivayai "oa ‘rigtyat ; and by the expression atharvabhi} cüntah, Klu. 
125, A. ‘Those names never, as far as is known, oocur in inverted 
order: there is no Ghora Atharvapa, and no Bhigaj Angirasa ; they 
reflect perfectly the individual character and the individual function. 
of tho two memborsof tho compound atharwitgirasad. 

It seems now, further, that tho texte of the Atharva-saxhhitl mark 
this samo distinction with no uncertain touch. At AV. xi. 6, 14 four 
‘Vedio mantra-classea are indicated by the expressions fea}, stmáni, 
Dhegajlini) and ijr, The cholco of tho word bhepajá is certainly 
‘one-sided and ecloctio. ‘The passage appeals to the auspicious aspeot of 
tho holy texts, and naturally chooses the auspicious sideot the Atharvan 
also. Ita precise complement is Gat, Br. x. 5.2, 20 where ydtu ‘sorcery’ 
amd the yatuvidah ‘those skiliod'in sorcery’ aro tho representatives of 
the fourth Voda, "ho dhepayd of the Atharvan passage and the yitu 
‘of tho present. passage make up together what is embraced in the name 
atharwirigirasah (AV. x. 7, 20). Moreover tho Sarbhith exhibits a de- 
cided predilection, bordering on rigorous distinction, for associating 
ie term ditginasa with aggressive witchoraft, or the practice of spells 
Gertya). "Thus vili. 5. 9 (krtyd digirasfb) : x. 1. 0: xli, D. 62; cf, also 
vL 45, B=RV, x. 101.4. In xi d. 10 (cf. also viii T. 17) the distinotion 
between Atharvanio and Afgirasic plants appears again, not, however, 
n a connection which conveys of necessity the contrast between “holy” 
‘and ‘witchoraft’ plants. But it may do so, precisely as is the case in 
Vüit. 80.5.10. Cf, also AV. xix, 22. 1, 185 28. 1; Gop. Br. 1.5, 8: 
Pipini v, 2.07. 

‘As regards the chronology and cause of this differentiation of athar- 
van and afgiras the texte are apparently wholly silent, The associa 
tion of both names (and in the ritual texts of the AV. of the name 
Dhrgu. also) with the texte and practices of the fourth Veda may be 
sought in the character of these mythic beings. They are fire-priests, 
fire-churners, and tho Atharvanie rites as well as the house-oeremonios. 











































^ Of also Gin, the wife of Atharvan, Bhig, Pur. 
translation of the Vig. Par, vol. I pp. 110, 200. 
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n general center about the fire, tho oblations are into the fire. Fire- 
priests, in distinction from soma-priests, may have had in their keep- 
ng these homelier practices of common life. But whence the terrible 
aspect of the Afigiras in contrast with the auspicious Atharvans? In 
RY. x. 108. 10 Sorami threatens the Panis with the terrible Angiras 
(digirasag ca ghordh). This statement, wholly incidental as it seems 
to be, is, of course, not to be entirely discarded. More important is the 
fact that Brhaspati, the divine Purohita, is distinctly digirasa. In 
Kiug. 185. 9 Brhaspari Angirasa appears distinctly as the ropresenta~ 
tive or the divinity of witcheraft performances. In the Mahibhirata 
he is frequently called aigirasth gresfha}. In his function of body- 
Priest of the gods it behooves him to exercise those fleroer qualities 
which are later in a broader sense regarded as Aigirasic. Thus RV. x. 
164. 4—AV. vi. 45. 8 certainly exhibits this function of the divine puro- 
Mia. The composer of AV. x. 1. 6, when he exclaims, ‘Praticina 
(' Back-hurler?, the descendant of Afigiras, is our overseer and chap- 
sin (purohita): do thou drive back again (pratfct}) the spells, and slay 
yonder fashioners of spells,” has also in mind the divine purohita. The 
stanza foreshadows the later formation pratyafgiras discussed above. 
‘We look in vain, however, for statements of the reason why the word 
atharcan should be especially associated with pinta and bhegaja, and 
rust assume for the present that this was accomplished by secondarily 
contrasting it with aigiras, after the sense of ghora, dbhicdribr had 
incrusted itself over ib The uncertainty of all this does not endanger 
tho result that at a comparatively early time the terms atharoina in 
the sense of ‘holy charms,” and aigirasa} in the sense of ‘witchcraft 
charms, joined the more distinctively hieratic terms rea, yajitist, and 
sdmdni as characteristic types of Brahmanical literary performances. 
‘But this distinction was at a later period again abandoned ; in the end, 
the name atharvan and its derivatives prevail qs designations of the 
charms and practices of the fourth Veda, without reference to their 
strongly diversified character. 


5. The root kar, skar ; by Professor E. W. Hopkins, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


‘The supposititious root skar is accepted rather doubttully by philolo- 
gist and etymologist alike. There is good reason for the suspicion 
with which this form of the root is regarded. From a comparative 
point of view, the root would be quite unique in showing sk in San- 
skrit and in no other language. Other roots with assured initial sl all 
show the sibilant somewhere, asia the case of skand, scando, scinnim ; 
skabh, skoba, scabellum ; skar (Avestan), exsipo ; ski, eríros, acutum, 








* A dash of popular etymology may have helpedon the process: a-tharvan ‘not 
injuring’; cf the root ure in the sense of ‘injure’ Dhatup. 16. 62, and perhaps 
MS. 10.1. Also the roots tare and dire with similar meanings. 

Whitney, Grammar, § 1081 d; Fick, Worterbucl i 4, p. 24. 
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obscurus, aky.* But skar has not even an Avestan parallel. To be 
sure, Fick attributes skarana in garemé-skaranat (Vd. M. 7) to Kar, 
herein following Justi ; but Professor Jackson calls my attention to the 
fact that skarana is now identided with the Persian sukar, ‘ eoal'—so 
by Horn, Grundriss der neupersischen Elymologie, p. 163; Geldnor, 
KZ, xxv. p. 80. 

On the other hand the rapid growth of skar at the expense of ar in 
the post-Vedic language naturally raises the question whothor this 
encroachment cannot be traced to ite beginning, Such forms as suh- 
easkara, apaskara, upaskard, viskera (vishara = vikara) axe plainly an 
extension of the earlier use of sk» (almost confined to cases where the 
root is combined with pari or adm) and suggest of themselves that » is 
‘a pnrasitio growth. 

‘We can summarize this spread of the sibilant very easily, Til the 
period of tho Rig-Veda no s is found (Latin oreo, cerus, fudicrum 
reel spaivo ; Slavic kruct ; Lithuanian furti; Avestan kar, hakeret 
aakjt). In the Rig-Veda, there are but two cases of shir in books ii.~vii., 
and those are not in the oldest part of this group (ifi. 28.5 v. 70.2.5. In 
tho ninth book is one repeated word which occurs always in the samo 
application, seven times aa passive participle (pdrigkrta), once as active 
participle, parigkryodnn dnigkpiam, 89. 9, and twice as a third plural 
"with the same preposition (peiriskrnnantiy, 14. 2; 04, 25.4 Tt is here a 
stereotyped phrase, In the tenth book there are four occurrences of 
the participle, and the application is varied, though the combination 

four cases are quite certainly in 
, the vahatiís is thus 
in x. 88, 0, tho vásas; in x. 107, 10 (praise of ddlsipa), t 
vga ; in x. 185. 7, aydm (Yama), The only case where tho verb is 
‘used freely occurs in this tenth book, withal in the hymn to Night, 
whore (after a preceding nf») is found aslerta, x. 197. 8. 

‘The tenth book, excluding this last form, has the samo number of 
casos as has the eighth. The latter has pripkrta, of aóma, 1. 20; and 
of vipra (Agni), 89. 9; adihakrta, of Indra, 88. 9; and sitsarakrta, 68. 
11 (a Inte verso), Tho last form occurs also i. 88. 12 (a Kümva hymn). 
There are thus twice as many cases in the tenth book as in ii.-vil ; and 
the Kigva collection has as many cases as has the tenth book] The 



























^ the palatal of geond, candeo, is not n the samo catogory and probibly tho 
sibilant in not original (see below). Tho lost s of Ard (éskrdhoyu) is kept by 
the Grook and Lithuantan parallels. Compare Fick, loc. et, p. 142. 

+ Fick, Le, p. 184, Compare the other compounds (without 4) saranyokereta, 
atikereta ; and soo Geldnes, KZ. xxv, p. 668; Horn, Grundriss d. neupers, Etym. 





gu. 
$ In tho former case párigkria is used (of the purvdds); in tho latter, sdth- 
shrta (of gharméy. ; 





The seven eases of the participle occur in ix. 43, 3; 61, 18; 86. 24; 99, 2° 
105,2; 118. 4 (all párigerto); and 40. 2 (parigkptneas). Tho application in every 
‘aso of participle and verb is to sna (fndu, Mart, oe.) 

| It is to show this point that the data are here collected. If vill is lato 
there is historical progression in the spread of the form. 
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Brahmanic and later literature add abhisaiiskar, upasatiskar, prati- 
soshskar, paryaskarot (Panini), etc. 

‘A perfect parallel to the gradual growth of skar, as opposed to kar, 
is supplied by skir, upaskirati, which comes to light after the Rig- 
‘Veda; and perhaps by skart (=kart?) in sasskrtatrd. The former 
root (s)kir like (kar shows no sign of an in Slavic, Lithuanian, or 
Toutonic parallels;* yet after the Rig-Veda, which also shows no a, the 
sibilant is found. The identity ot skart and kart is doubtfli Other 
Parallels are to be found in some palatal roots, Parallel to the older 
‘car (colo, £s, Relys) of the Rig-Veds, stands gear in the later Mdit. 
Sauhhitd (not noticed by Fick, s. v, i, p. 25). Even in RY. geam, i 104, 
2, the metre shows that the preceding vowel is short and cam or gam 
(xju007) must be the form. In the case of geamd (candeo, kadrü), 
despite ednigeadat and geandré, strong evidence for the priority of the 
form cand is given by the fact that in the old compounds, purugeandré 
and vigaigeandra, the preceding syllables have to be read short in 
almost every case. 

‘The causet of the origin of skar may be more or less theoretical, but 
it ia easy to see how the new form spread. Tho verb is compounded 
‘with especial frequency with dois, purds, mahds, and also very com- 
monly with nis). An early case is duskerefa, duskrtd in Avestan and. 
‘Vedic: so later we may compare the frequent nominal combinations, 
‘namaskira, etc. An example may be taken from (Sanskrit) avaskara 

vas kara. The temporal relation between the two forms is illus- 
‘trated by Vedic (Stra) upakaraya, but Epic upaskara (upaskdra). It 
is noteworthy that, despite the regular RV. satiskar, the form siikrti 
still holds its own in TS. and later (see P.W., & v). 

‘The form dskra, referred to this root by the lexicographers, has noth- 
ing to do with it. In each of the three instances where the word occurs 
it means “united” (. 186. 2; HL €. 4; vil 48.9. Now kar +4 never 
has this meaning. In Avestan, the combination means simply ‘make.’ 
In the Rig-Veda (Bbrte grhé, vii 10.1, etc.) it has either this meaning 
or, commonly, that of ‘bring hither.’ We cite as a typical example, x. 
186. 2, yéyd gd Gkdramahe sénaydgne, etc. There are halt-a-dozen 
examples of kar in x. used in the same way. In the family books, 
compare vil. 77.4: ddgiige "rodiieath rayim d kii. So too in x. 8.9, 
‘where gón£m deakrands, means only ‘bringing to himself the cows 
while dndkrta, i. 141. 7, is ‘what one cannot bring to himself? The 
meanings ‘make,’ ‘form,’ and ‘bring hither’ are still shown in San- 
skrit dkdra, Gkárana (compare Akrti, RV. x. 85. 5). As kar +4 never 
makes dskar in RV. and never means ‘unite dskra "united! cannot be 
from this root. 




















* Fiek, be eit, p25. 
d Avestan hore, Greek xípo, Tatin carius render the identity more then 
questionable. The meaning (RV. vi. 28, 4) is quite uncerisin. 
{ Tris discussed in Professor Hopkins article above, page 69.—Eb's. 
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1. On Mahi-Bhirata iii. 142. 35-45, an echo of an old Hindu- 
Persian legend; by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

‘The subject of the Yama-Yima legend has always been a fruitful 
field of study in the department of Indo-Iranian research. Parallels 
and resemblances, as well as contrasts and differences, between the 
"Hindu Yama and the Persian Yima, or Jamsbid, have often enough 
‘been discussed, The figure of the Vedic Yama, that mortal, the first 
to go the way of death and to point out the path for departed souls to 
follow, or, again, of that potent sovereign of the south, the stem 
judge hereafter, ax found in tho later Sanskrit literature, is familiar to 
‘every student of Indian antiquity. Consult, for example, Hopkins 
"Religions of India pp. 128-185, 160 (ama bibliography) ; Kaegi 2eig- 
Veda (translation by Arrowsuith) pp. 67-10; and Spiegel Arische Pert- 
ode pp.248-260, 

Tn Iranian legend the most marked feature of Yima's personality is 
that of the kingly ruler in whose reign the Golden Age of the world 
provailed, Under his princely sway, as is described in the Avesta (Và. 
fi, 4-10) the earth flourished and brought forth in abundance, the 
flocks and herds multiplied, mankind icrensed; for it was from 
‘Ahura Mazda himself that Yima received the command to ‘further 
and increase the world’ (Vd. i. 4 daf mà gadthdo früdhaya, dag mi gae- 
thao varedhaya), ‘The Vondidad further portrays the scene (cf. Geld- 
nor K, Z. xxv, 189) 








"Then tho earth became abounding, 
Full of flocks and herds of cattle, 





Rul of fires all bright and blazing. 
flocks, horde of cattle, 
. — Venger find thom placos on it^ 

So overcrowded had the earth thus become! This excessive plenitude 
was duo to the sovereignty of Yima, for noither sickness nor misery, 
Aiseaso nor death, existed as long as princely Yima ruled (Ys. ix. 4-5; 
Yt, v. 28-26, xv, 15, xvil, 28, xix, 81), Firdnusl's picture of royal Jam- 
shid's reign, as drawn in the Shih-Nimah, is worth placing beside this 
particular description in the present connection (cf. Schahname, ed. 
Vullers, i, p. 98 seq. ; ef. Mohl Le Livre des Rois, i. p. 88-86 and espe- 
cially p. 97, ‘ainsi «étaient passés trois cents ans, pendant lesquels la 
mort était inconnue parmi les hommes. Ils ne connaissaient ni la 
peine, ni le malheur, eto.’ One of the Iranian characteristics, there- 
fore, of Yima's reign was this plenitude of life and increase on earth. 

In Indian literature, so far as I recall, special attention seems not to 
ave been drawn to the increase of mankind and the over-population of 
the earth under Yama's boneficent sway. For this reason Teall up to 
notice a passage in the Mahi-Bhirata that seoms to show an Indian 
Iikeness to the Iranian idea, This will be buta point to add to others, 
in which, as has been shown for example by Darmesteter, Persia may 
serve to throw a side light upon the Mahi-Bhirats 
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‘The passage in the Mabi-Bhirata (iii. 142. 85 {f= 10988), to which 
I should like to direct attention, narrates the unprecedented deed of 
Vishnu, who, in his incarnation asa Boar, rescued the earth that had 
sunk into the nether regions in consequence of over-population. But 
how did this overpopulation come to pass? The text here rendered 
has the answer : 

“Tn times gone hy, the Krita Age, fail, prevailed upon the earth, 

And (Vishna,) Primal God tere, acted the part that Yama played; 

‘And when the all-wise God of gods acted tho part that Yama played, 

No creature any longer died, but only births ocextred on earth, 

Accordingly the birds began to multiply, and beasts, and kine, 

‘The cows and horses, and the deor, and all carnivorous animals; 

Likewise tho human race began increasing, and to multiply 

‘By thousands and by myriads, justes stream of water grows, 

Now, when on earth bad come to pass this overerowding teritle, 

The earth olerburdenod by the weight sank down a hundred leagues in depth, 

Suffering dre pain in all her limbs, and by tho pressing weight distraught; 

Tho earth distractod then sought help of Vishnu, best of all the goda’ 


‘Thereupon, as the story goes on to narrate, the divine Vishnu gives ear 
to the appeal uttered by suppliant earth; he becomes incarnate in the 
form of a Boar, and upon his shining tusk, as is recorded also else- 
where in Hindu mythology, he raises the trembling and afflicted earth 
‘out of the depths and saves her from disaste 

‘The point of resemblance to the Iranian legend, so far as relates to 
‘the increase of life under Yima, is patent. As soon as the God Supreme 
in the Mab&-Bharata begins to play the róle of Yama (yamatvam kr), 
death ceases, ‘while the births are as usual” (thus jéyate vd is rendered 
im Roy's version —o4.— eva); the Socks, the herds, the fowls of the 
air, and the whole race of man increase and multiply in numbers in 
‘the Mahi-Bharata, precisely as the pasu, staora, malyka, sran, vài 
are augmented in the Avesta; the earth becomes overburdened in the 
Mbi-Bharata, exactly as the crowded throng in Yima's day no longer 
find for themselves places on the earth in the Avesta (noif him gto) 
viden). The means of relieving the difficulty, however, differ of 
course in the Mahi-Bhfrata and in the Avesta, as the attendant cir- 
‘cumstances themselves are somewhat different; but that the character- 
istic feature of the yamatva is plenitude, increase, augmentation, is 
evident enough. 

A somewhat kindred idea of the nature of Yama's realm is preserved 
in his sabhd described in Mbh. ii. 8.24, which bears a certain likeness 
to the Avestan vara of Yima, since ‘neither cold nor heat, grief nor old 
age, hunger nor thirst’ exist in it. Cf. Hopkins Proceedings A. 0. S. 
May 1891, p. xciv, and April 1892, p. clxxix, on dred; see also Lanman 
‘Sanskrit Reader p. 378. Fairly certain, however, it seems that the 
word yamatea above discussed, with all ita association of increase and 
plenitude, receives new light when brought into connection with the 
Avesta, and the passage is of value because it preserves a reminiscence 
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of Yama’s character, which, though familiar in Persia, seems other- 
wise to have been lost in Sanskrit literature, and thus the Mahi-Bhü- 
rata with its yamatoam Ir ete. keeps for us an echo of an old Hindu- 
Persian legend, a bit of antique lore from the days of Indo-Iranian 
‘community. 


8 On tho iterative optative in Avestan; by Professor Jaok- 
son. 


Tn a limited number of instances in the Avesta the optative modo is 
‘used iteratively to express a customary, repeated, wonted, or general 
action. Its omployment is like that of the subjunctive of typical 
Action which occurs quite commonly in Avestan, This iterative use of 
the optative is doubtless a development out of the potential force inher- 
ent in the mode; the optative, thus employed, assumes a significance 
almost like a present ora preterito, "To English ears, a usage precisely 
parallel to this modal phase is familiar in such a poriphrastic form as 
‘she would sit the livelong day and weep.’ 

The instances in the Avesta which I have been able thus far to collect 
fare here presented, Some of them have already been noted by Bar- 
tholomae Das altiranisehe Verbum, p. 212. Other additions to the list 
may later be made, It will bo observed that I have not been able as 
yet to quote for the list a positive occurrence of an iterative optative in 
‘the metrical Gathis, Most of the examples cited are from later texts, 
but it will be noticod that half the instances are from metrical portions 
of the Avesta, It will likewise be observed in several of the occur- 
rences that the optative stands in a relative or subordinate clause, 
‘The number of these latter might have been increased. Two of the 
instances of the iterative optative occur in sentences which denote a 
comparison. Tho material follows : 

4, Av. (Güthie proso) athà atha obi ahurd mazddo xarathuitrem 
adakhlayaeta—athà atha obit davai sar. vydmrvita—atha 
azemeit dabwltk sarem vimruye ‘just as Ahura Mazda taught Zara- 
fbushtra and as Zarathushtra renounced connection with the 
Demons, so do I renounce connection with the Demons’ (i. e. ‘as 
Ormazd was wont to tench, etc. ydakhi, cf. Ys. xiii. 15) Ys. xii. 5. 
But noto that Caland, KZ. xxxiii. 902, takes vydmrvita as preterito 
indicative, 

2, Av. (prose) zarathuitró ahunem vairim frusravayat (v. I. optative 
frasravaydit)—ap6 vahuhti frayazasta—daindn mdzdayasnim f ra- 
‘orenadta ‘Zarathushtra. repeatedly chanted the Ahuna Vairyn 
formula and worshipped the good waters and professed the law 
of the worshippers of Mazda.’ Vd. xix. 2. 

8, Av. yb anu aBKm. Daresma frastarefiti yatha alava jamüspa. 
f'rastarenadta ratufris ‘whoso forms the bundle of barsom as the 
righteous Jamaspa was wont to form it (or would form it, if liv 
ing), such a one is satisfactory to the priest’ (Nirangistan 88, of. Dar- 
mesteter Le Zend-Avesta ii. 199; also ed. by Darab Dastur Poshotan 
Sanjana p... ). 
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4. Av. (metrical) mithrem couru-gaogaoitim y) büdha ustüna-zasto | 
‘urvazemnd avaroif vdeim *Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, who 
(opt) his voice joyously and with uplifted hands.” 





5. Av. (metrical) karsnahe—fravafim yazamaide—yehhe nmüne aki 
vailuht | srira Rhioithni fracaraita ‘we worship the Fravashi of 
Karsna in whose house tarried (i e. was wont to abide) Ashi Vanubi. 
Yt xili. 107. So also Caland. 

6. Av. (metrical) tim zemargizd akerenavó | vispe datva zarathuitra 
| yoi para ahmat viróraodha |apatayen paiti áya zemé ‘thou, O 
Zarathushtra, didst banish under the earth all the Demons that for- 
merly in human shape were wont to fly upon this earth.’ Ya, ix. 15. 

7-10. Likewise in these general relative clauses: YAv. (metrical) 
refijaiti haomahe madhs | 5 yatha puthrem taurunem | haomem vaf- 
daéta maly5 | ‘the intoxication of Haoma makes lively the man who 
greets (whosoever is wont to greet—opt) Haoma like a young son. 
Ys.x. 8;—Av. yaf füm ainim avaéndi# saocayaca kerenavafitem—dat 
tim nifidhOit gathdo-srévayo—frataire gdfo doMhanam frataró- 
taire gitvd nikidhayoil ‘as often as thou didst see another causing 
‘annoyance, then thou wouldst sit chanting the Psalms, and thou 
didst make me (thereby) to sit in a foremost place, who was already 
sitting in forward place.’ Hidhokht Nask ii, 18-14 (Yt. xxii. 18-14), 
CL. Hang and West Arda Viraf p. 812. 








9. “Universal” qualities in the Malayan language ; by Dr. C. 
P. G. Scott, Radnor, Pa. 

This paper set forth some of the characteristic phonetic, lexical, and 
syntactic features of the Malayan tongue, the general language of the 
Eastern Archipelago ; pointed out their remarkable fundamental like- 
mess in these respects to Latin and English; and sought to find the 
bases for the approximately "universal" use to which each of the 
three languages has attained within its historical and commercial 
sphere, in certain fandamental characteristics which concern universal 
grammar and logic, and in anthropology. There was also a skit at 
Se olaptie" and ^ Spelio." 
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urmoxem Prasr. [Address desired] 1871. 

Rer. Eczas Broos, Misionary at Constestinople (Bible House), Turkey. 

Prof. Lox oz Rosxy (Boole des langues orientales viventes), 47 Avenue 
Duguesne, Paris, France. 1857. 

Rov. Dr. S. L J. Soummssomswaxy, Shanghai, Chin. — 

Rer. W. A. Sap, Missionary at Oroomiah, Pena. 1808. 

Dr. Joms C. Soxpazao, U. S. Consul, Baghdad, Turkey. 1884. 

Rer Guonse N. Tapwserw, of the ‘American’ Baptist Mission, Kumool, 
Madras, ladia. (Now at 482 Fifteenth St, Brookiyn, N. Y) Corp. 
Marsber, 1800; Corresp., 1801. 

Jav. Gxonoz T. Wasspunx, Missionary at Passsuslal Madura, India, 

Rev. Jaxss W. Wacom, Missionary at Lusknow, India. (Now at cen 
Grove, N. J.) 1879. 

Ror. Jos K. Wiomr, New Hamburgh, N. ¥. Corp. Member, 1860. 

Cmaxizs Eowrs WizsoUm, Cairo, Egypt. 1892. 

[Torar, 48.] 


‘Number of Members of the three classes, (20 +250+49=) 222, 





Socums, Lismanins, ETC. TO WHICH THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
Omixsrai Socrerr ARE SENT PY WAY OP GIFT OR EXCHANOR. 


L AMERICA. 
Bosros, Mass.: American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
PunapstPEL, PA.: American Philosophical Society. 
‘Wasunsorox, D.O.: Smithsonian Institation. 
Wonczsszs, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society. 


3L EUROPE. 


Aversa, Vinx: Ksiselicho Akademie der Wisienacbaften. 
Anthropologiache Gesellschaft. 
xav: Kinigliche Bokmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
Drxxanx, lomaxo, Revazavie: University Library. 
France, Pants: Société Asiatique. (Re de Seine, Palais de VInstitat) 
‘Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires. 
‘Bibliothique Nationale. 
Mando Guimet. (Avenue da Trocsdér.) 
‘Goole des Langues Orientales Vivantes. (Rue de Lill, 2.) 
Sociáé a Ethnographic Amoéricaine et Orientale 
__ Socidié Académique Indo-Chinoise 
Soci des Btades Japonaiss. 
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Gamcaxy, Benuw: Kiniglich Proustiche Akademie der Wissenschatten, 
Kénigliche Bibliothek. 
Gürmsozx : Kénigliche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
Hartz: Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenlindisehen Gesell 
schaft, (Fricdrichstr, 50.) ] 
‘Lema : Koniglich Süchiisehe Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Moxie: KOniglich Dwibeho Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Kéniglicho Hof- und Staatabibliothok. 
Gnear Burrars, Loxpow : Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
(9 Albemarle st., W.) 
Library of the India Office. (Whitehall, SW.) 
Society of Biblical Arehmology. (87 Great Russell 
st. Bloomsbury, WO.) 
Philological Society. 
IriY, FLORENOE : Societh Asiatica Italiana. 
Rows: Reale Accademia dei Linodi. 
NesmentAxDs, AussenDax : Koninklijko Akademie van Wetensehappen. 
Tus Haove : Koninklijk Institant voor Taal-, Land, en Vol- 
kenkundo van Nederlandsch Tndit, 
Lemzy: Curatorium of tho University. 
Nonwax, Cimsmaxta : Videnskabs-Selskab, 
Swapex, Ursata: Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet, 
Russia, Sr. Perenspunc: Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk. 
*— axcheotogiji Institut. 





TD. ASIA. 


Orvzox, Cotoxao : Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic S 
Cama, Pextwo : Peking Oriental Socloty. 

Snaxomar: North China Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society. 
Inpra, Bownax: Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Garourra: The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

‘Tho Buddhist Text Society. 
Laxons: Oriental College. 

Jarax, Tokro: The Asiatio Society of Japan. 
Sava, Batavia : Batavianseh Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
"Tunxzr, Coxstarnxorte: Imperial Ottoman Museum, 





ity. 





IV. AFRICA. 
over, Camo: The Khedivial Library. 


V. EDITORS OF THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS, 

‘The Indian Antiquary (care of the Education Society's Press, Bombay, Indio). 

‘Wiener Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes (care of Alfred Hilder, 
‘Rothenthormatr. 15, Vienna, Austria) 

Zoitechrift fir vergleichende Sprashforschung (care of Prof. E. Kuhn, 8 
Hosestr., Munich, Bavaria). 
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Indogermaniacbe Forchungen (care of Prof. W. Strtberg, Frefburg, 
Switzerland) 

Revue de l'Histoire des Religions (care of M. Jean Réville, chez M. E. 
Leroux, 28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, France). 

Revue des Études Juives. 

Revue Atehéologiqne. (Rue de Lill, 2, Pri Francs) 

elfe für die slttestarentliche Wisenachatt (care of Prof. Berard 
Stade, Giessen, Germany). 

Oriootaieche Bibliographie (care of Dr. Lueinn Seberman, Munich, Bavaria) 

‘The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Good Hope, linois 

‘Rrorrrenrs : 279 (Members) + 58 (Gifts and Exchanges) = 387. 


REQUEST. 

The Editors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
already mentioned, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify them 
of the fact. Tt is the intention of the Baitors to print a list, as complete as 
‘ay be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipiente thereof. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
ov mme 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Amicus I, This Sodlety shall bo called the AxucAw ORIENTAT, SOOIETY. 

Amroum IL The objects contemplated by this Soctety shall be 

1. Tho cultivation of learning in the Asatio, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the enconragement of researches of any mort by which 
‘the knowledge of the East may bo promoted. 

3, The cultivation of n tasto for oriental studies in this conntay. 

3. Tho publication of memoire, translations, vocabularien, and other eom- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before mentioned objecta, 

4, ‘Tho collection of a brary and enbinet, 

‘Ansioum TIT, The members of this Soclety shall bo distinguished ns cor- 
‘porate and honorary, 

‘Anmoue IV, All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Direotors, at some stated mooting of the Soolety, and no person shall be 
‘leotod a momber of either class without recotving the votes of as many 
‘three-fourths of all the members present at the meoting. 

“Anstore V. The government of tho Soclety shall consist of a President, 
threo Vioe-Presidents, n Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, n. 
"Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven. Direotors, who shall be annually eleoted 
"by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

"Anarote VL. The President and Viee-Prosidente sball perform the ous- 
tomary duties of such offcers, and shall be ex offeío members of the Board 
of Dirvotors. 

Arcus VIL. The Secretarios, Treasarer, and Librarian shall be ez offeío: 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
‘under the superintendence of sai Board, 

‘Anaroue VIL Tt shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
‘the financial conoerns of the Soclety, to superintend ita publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of tho Soctaty, and to exercise n general 
‘supervision over ite affaire, Fivo Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
‘a quoram for doing business. 

‘Anno IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
aster week, the days and placo of the meeting to be determined by the 
"Directors, said. meeting to be eld in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
‘also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

‘Anmicur X. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation of 
the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an annual 
meeting 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall be bia duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
‘a copy of his letters; and ho shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or tho Board of Directors shall direct. 

TL The Recording Seoretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
‘Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

TIL a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
‘his investments, deposita, and payments shall be made under the superi 
tendenee of the Board of Directors. At each annmal meeting he shall report 
the stat of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments, 
of the previous year. 

TIL. After December Bl, 1896, the Sscal year of the Society shall corre 
‘spond with the calendar year 

TIL e, At each annual business mecting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing in 
fo near the town where the Treasurer livee—to examine the Tresmurer’s 
‘counts and vouchers, nd to inspect the evidences of the Society's property, 
and to se that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands, The 
‘Committee shall perform this duty an soon es possible after the New Year's 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annoal business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall reosive his aoquittance by a certificate to 
‘tut effect, which sball be recorded in the Treasurer's book, and published 
dn the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
‘he previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
bby such rales as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. “All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shal be atthe disposal of the 
‘Board of Directors. 

‘VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Sooiety an 
soul assesment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment, 

VIL Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of all 
‘the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far 
as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

‘VELL If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his tssess- 
‘ments, bis name may, atthe discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 
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TX. Six members shall form a qnorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn, 

SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW. 
I. Fon rue Lamnany, 

4, Tho Library shall be nccosadble for consultation to all members of thu 
Society, ai sch times ax the Library of Yale College, with which it in 
depositd, shall bw open for a similar purpose ; further, to smch perum na 
"al! ecelve tho pormbeson of the Librarian, or of tho Librarian or Aweistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

3. Any meniber shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions: he shall give hix receipt for them to the Librarian, 
Pledging himself to make good any detriment tho Library may wuffer from 
etr loss or injury, the amunnt of said detriment to bo determined by the 
Librarian, with tho asristanco of the President, or of a Vice-President and 
‘he shall rotura them within a time not execading three months from that of 
thelr reooption, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
ball bo extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special ronds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to talo and we the Society's books, upon. 
dapoalting with tho Librarian n moffclent security that they shall bo duly 
Tefurned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY. 


PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 


Vol. L (1843-1840), No. 1 (Nos. 3-4 ont of print), .-.. 
Vol. II. (1851), - 
Vol. III, (1852-1852), 


8 50 
2.0 
2.50 






















Vol. IV. (1853-1854),.. 2.50 
Vol, V. (1855-1880), - 2,50 
Vol. VI. (1890), 5.00 
Vol, VIL (1802), 5,00 
Vol. VIII. (1800), 5.00 
Vol. IX. (1871), 5.00 
Vol. X. (1872-1880), - 6.00 
‘Vol, XI. (1882-1880), 5.00 
Vol. XII. (1681). 4,00 
Vol, XIII, (1889), 6.00 
Vol. XIV. (1890), 5.00 
Vol. XV. (1893),.. .... 5.00 
Vol. XVI. (1801-1890), . 5,00 
Vol, XVII. (1890), - 2.50 











Total, . «sss. 69,00 
‘Whitney's Taittintya-Pritigikhya (vol. ix.), 2e. 85.00 
Avery's Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.), E 





Whitnoy's Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda (vol.xii), 4.00 

The same (vol. xii.) on large paper, E 5.00 
Bloomfield’s Küugika-Sütra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xiv), 5.00 
Oertel’s Jaiminiya-Upanigad-Brahmana (from vol. xvi)... 1.75 
Volume xvi., number 2, .. 1.86 











For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Soolety, 
‘Mr. Addison Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Members 
can have the series at half price, To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Vol. I. No. 1, and Vols. II. to V. will 
"be given free, and the rest (price $58.50) sold ata discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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0 CONTRIBUTORS. 

Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabie, Persian, Syriac (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts of type are provided 
for the printing of the Journal, and others will be procured from 
time to time, as they are needed. 


GENERAL NOTICES. 

1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, 12 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows : 
Library of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, U. S. America.” 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s publica 
tions, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
©. R. Lanman, 9 Farrar Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. x 
It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to farther its work are invited to give it their help. 
‘This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its. 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The annual 

assessment is 85. ‘The fee for Life Membership is $75. 
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